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A QUARTER CENTURY OF ACTIVITY 


ew business men are so situated or even are so dis- 
posed as to show devotion to their duties thru decades 
of aetivity with absolutely no interruption in their 

cords. Sickness, family affairs, personal interests—any 
ot seores of possible distractions—break the current of 
their continuous attention to their bread winning efforts, 
wud usually their vocations suffer in. proportion to the 
interruptions. A few can claim constant devotion to their 
tasks thru perhaps a score of years with 
unbroken record. A case in point was 
that of a Chicagoan recently reported in 
the daily press—that of a man who had 
just retired from business after thirty- 
two years’ service without the loss of a 
business day. Frederick Klapproth, an 
other Chicagoan, has a record approach- 
ing this in length—that of having been 
on aetive duty continuously for over a 
quarter of a century, 
cern, in which he has advanced by pro- 
gressive stages, thru merit, from a hum- 


and with one con- 


ble beginning until he is now high on its 
official roster and a power in its councils. 

Mr. Klapproth by birth, vim, industry 
and general character is typical of the 
best business and personal traditions of 
his eity, and he hopes, and his friends 
expect, that he will remain actively in 
the harness until he shall have established 
a new record for continuity of service 
and atttain the prosperity that should 
attend it. He was born April 23, 1876, 
in Chieago, absorbed the virile atmosphere 
of his native town, mastered its educa 
tional advantages as represented in its 
public schools, was graduated from the 
old Clarke school and, in 1891, after 
attending business college, entered into 





that great and growing division of Chi- 
cago business life that perhaps more than 
any other has given the city its high com- 
mereial rank in international as well 

domestie estimation—its manufacturing. 

In August, 1891, Mr. Klapproth joined 
the oftice force of the Paepeke-Leicht 
Lumber Co., one of the largest and most 
influential in its line in this section of 
the country, and with it and its related 
enterprises he has remained ever since. 
There are office men and office men. 
an unfortunately big percentage 
—do only the work that is assigned to 
them and that only perfunctorily, or as 
much less of it as they can and ‘‘ get by’’ 
with, spending a large part of their time 
watching the clock and figuring the bat- 
ting averages of the major league ball players or in 
similar unproductive effort. These remain office men 
with humble stations to the end of their business lives, 
are relegated to even minor positions or are cast adrift 
when their shortcomings find them out. Others make 
the office work merely a stepping stone to something 
higher. Mr. Klapproth was not of the former class; he 
was emphatically one of the latter. 

From the start Mr. Klapproth mastered progressively 
the intricacies of an important lumber manufacturing 
concern as they came to his observation and sought out 
and familiarized himself with others that a less indus- 
trious or an indifferent employee might have been glad 
to neglect or ignore. In order further to develop and 
improve in both mind and body he spent much of his 
time at the Central Department of the Chicago Y. M. C. 
A., attending evening classes and taking regular gym- 
nastic exercises. In all that he undertook he ‘‘made 





good,’’ so much so that his observant employers in June, 
1905, when their subsidiary concern, the American Box 
Co., was incorporated, elected him its treasurer and man- 
ager. Later his high ability was recognized further; 
when the American Box Co. was consolidated with the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. (another Paepeke-Leicht 
interest) he was elected vice president and director of 
that coneern. To the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. he has 
ever since given the greater part of his attention, espe- 
cially to its box lumber and box manufacturing depart- 





FREDERICK KLAPPROTH, OF CHICAGO: 
A Leader in and Authority on Box Manufacturing 


ments, phases of the lumber trade and manufacture of 
which he is past master and in which he is coneededly 
an authority. 

Other interests, however, profit by Mr. Klapproth’s 
attention. Among these are some of national as well 
as local scope. One of the most powerful and effective 
of commercial organizations of the middle West is the 
Chieago Association of Commerce and one of its most 
active and influential committees is that on ways and 
Of a subdivision of that committee Mr. Klapp- 
roth is chairman, a nicely appropriate appointment, for 


means, 


the subdivision is concerned with boxes, sash and door 
factories and allied interests. He is chairman also of the 
‘“safety first’? committee of the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers and is a member of its trade exten- 
sion and price list committees. He is also secretary and 
a director of the Shavings & Sawdust Co., of Chicago. 
The Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. is an evolution from 


comparatively modest beginnings. Roughly, it may be 
said to have begun when, in 1885, the Chicago Packing 
Box Co. was formed by Herman Paepcke, of the Paepcke- 
Leicht Lumber Co. Later, in 1905, Mr. Paepeke and 
others incorporated the American Box Co. Of that con- 
cern, as before stated, Mr. Klapproth was treasurer.: Of 
these concerns the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., one of the 
largest in its line in the country, is an outcome. 

The main plants of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. are 
at Blytheville and Helena, Ark. Its resources are so 
numerous and widespread as to be beyond 
recounting in an article of this nature. 
Report of them in detail appears in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Nov. 20, 1909, 
a story that makes highly interesting 
reading and that sheds light on the pro- 
gressive character of Mr. Klapproth and 
his associates. Briefly, the resources of 
the company are comprised principally in 
the big timber holdings, logging facilities 
and mills of the Paepeke-Leicht and allied 
companies in Missouri, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Illinois and elsewhere. 

The plants of the Chicago Mill & Lum- 
ber Co. and its allied interests are said 
to have a combined output of more than 
three times that of the company’s largest 
competitor in the box manufacturing 
business. The boxes made by this group 
of establishments embrace almost every- 
thing known in a box, including shipping 
containers for pianos and organs, the 
largest and smallest packing cases for 
drygoods, chemicals, groceries, soap, can- 
dles, canned goods, crackers, egg cases, 
also bottled goods, glass and echinaware 
of every description, even the lightest 
fruit and berry boxes, made of thin 
veneer. Some of the company’s plants 
are equipped to make wirebound boxes 
and erates, of which large quantities are 
shipped daily, as also is a new collapsible 
container, known as the hinged corner 
box or crate. Besides these uses of forest 
products fiber and corrugated paper con- 
tainers are produced in large volume, and 
a paper mill is now under construction at 
the company’s Chicago plant, Sangamon 
Street and the Chicago River, to supply 
the raw material for that department. 

As may well be inferred from the fore- 
going, Mr. Klapproth is exhaustively in- 
formed in all that pertains. to box grades 
of lumber and box manufacturing, from 
the stump to the distribution of the fin- 
ished product, and his information is of 
the practical kind. 
of the most aggressive of the forces striv- 


He is of course one 


ing thru association effort to maintain and further the 
interests of the box industry in every way possible. 

Nov. 20, 1900, Mr. Klapproth married in the Campbell 
Park Presbyterian church, Chicago, Miss Ollie Madison. 
To this union have been born two childre n, a son, John 
Madison Klapproth, and a daughter, Adale Klapproth. 

Despite his faithful devotion to business affairs, Mr. 
Klapproth finds time for attention to his affiliations with 
fraternities of the higher class, in which he is prominent. 
In Commonwealth Council of the Royal League he holds 
the office of Past Archon. 
Mason, a Knight Templar and a member of the Mystic 
Shrine. His social affiliations include membership in 
the German Club and the Mystic Athletic Club and he 
is a life member of the Illinois Athletic Club. 

Ability, intelligence and industry have put Mr. Klapp- 
roth well to the front in lumber manufacturing in the 
middle West. They will keep him there. 


He is a thirty-second degree: 
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We Can Supply You 


with most anything in factory material or yard stock for we have as complete 
stocks as any concern in the North and in some instances we have supplied 
items that other mills could not, proving conclusively that here is the place to 
expect service in 


Dry Northern Hardwoods 


Following are a few items which we desire to move immediately—sold 
subject to prior sale: 


50 M’ 5-4”" Ist and 2nd Basswood * 4-4" No. 2 Common Soft Elm 

50 M’ 5-4"" No. | Common Basswood * 4-4"" No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
* 6-4"° No. | Common Basswood * 6-4" No. 2 Com. and Btr. Soft Elm 

150 M’ 5-4"" No. 3 Common Birch : ** No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

250 M’ 6-4"° No. 3 Common Birch * 8-4" No. 2 Common Soft Elm 


WE MIX TO SUIT YARD STOCK BUYERS 


Tell us your needs today in White Pine, Norway Pine, Hem- 
lock and eek. Better include in your next order some of 
our Maple and Birch Flooring. It will satisfy your most exact- 

aa ae ing customer. 


Mason-Donaldson = oo ala 
RHINELANDER 


WISCONSIN Lumber Company 
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Write for Prices 


GJARANTEES QUALITY 


va 3 W.D. Young @ Co. 
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®ch, Birch, and O* Bay City, Mich. 


le Fl Manufacturers’ Associati We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
We are members of the Maple Flooring rs” jation. . 
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ANOTHER LUMBER concern appears to be successfully 
solving the problem of what to do with its waste. The 
North Vernon Lumber Co., North Vernon, Ind., is ad- 
vertising in furniture journals a ‘‘kiddie’’ truck that 
retails for $1. It is almost entirely of wood, including 
the wheels and rear axle, the rear wheels: being fitted 
with metal hub ferrules. In the same advertisement is 
featured a porch swing that is constructed of oak slats, 
some of these in lengths of two feet or under. 


A PLANT devoted to the manufacture of ‘‘fireproof’’ 
steel office furniture and fixtures was burned in Topeka, 
Kan., on Feb. 23, with a loss of $150,000. The presi- 
dent of the company is quoted as saying ‘‘that a stone 
building containing a stock of steel would burn so quickly 
is surprising.’’ Possibly the fire will furnish him some 
new hints to use in advertising against the combustible 
qualities of wooden office furniture and fixtures. 





Resignation of Forest Products Labora- 
tory Director Lumber Industry’s Loss 


When the Forest Products Laboratory is mentioned one 
thinks in the same thought of Madison and of Weiss; 
but it has been only four years since Madison and Weiss 
came into prominent association with that institution, 
previously elsewhere located. 

The announcement on page 42 that Howard F. Weiss 
has resigned as director of the laboratory, effective April 
1, will occasion regret to many, many lumbermen. Mr. 
Weiss believes he will have a larger field of usefulness 
to the lumber industry in his new connection. 

In the excellent work that has been accomplished at 
the Forest Products Laboratory many trained and expert 
men have had a part, but the director’s energy and en- 
thusiasm and his perseverance in the face of discouraging 
conditions have had great effect. Inadequate appropria- 
tions, hampering red-tapism, have limited the effective- 





ness of the work, and yet it has secured much in the way 
of tangible results for both the lumber and paper indus- 
tries. 

It could do more if the lumbermen would get behind 
it, make more direct and continuous use of it, and insist 
that it be given a more adequate portion of the Forest 
Service appropriation and more adequate and direct meth- 
ods of publicity for its work. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has long considered it the height of absurdity that a 
report from Madison on a subject on which one or sey- 
eral experts have spent months of investigation must go 
to Washington and receive the O. K. of some functionary 
with no expert knowledge of that particular subject, and 
no direct personal contact with the research work which 
has been done, before the trade press and the public are 
allowed to know anything about the matter. The mill 
scale study of maple at the Goodman mill is a case in 
point. The report has just been released; its principal 
showings were referred to by Mr. Goodman at a hardwood 
meeting a year ago. What possible improvement has 
been made in the report by this year’s delay in publica- 
tion? None; it gathered nothing but staleness. 

The forest research problem is so vast that there is 
ample room for both private and governmental research ; 
but it is a matter of such national importance as to 
invite the most efficient and active codperation that gov- 
ernmental agencies can develop; and the lumber industry 
as a whole should use its influence to make this a field 
that will command and retain the services of men of the 
highest type of both technical and executive ability. 





Conditions Preclude West Coast Over- 


production 


The Pacific coast has never been a very heavy offender 
in the percentage of mills that run nights. Nevertheless 
in that territory there has at times been a great deal too 
much night running for the good of the market. At first 
glance the present good market for lumber and the high 
prices to be received would seem to be a great stimulus 
toward night running. However, such is not the case and 
the bugaboo of night running affecting the present 
market is nowhere in evidence. 

In the first place, regardless of the temptation from 
other conditions to run nights, the present lack of sup- 
ply of railroad equipment makes it practically impossi- 
ble, and it actually works to curtail the day operations 
rather than induce night running. Even should the car 
situation be largely cleared up and cars again become 
plentiful other things will discourage night running, 
notably the labor situation. With labor scarce and in 
good demand it would be next to impossible to secure 
efficiency in night operation or crews that would stay and 
give anything like satisfaction. No doubt during the 
summer months the demand for labor will increase, and 
that any appreciable number of Coast mills will be able 
to operate night shifts seems a contingency that may be 
eliminated from calculations on production. 





Railroad Takes Arbitrary Stand to Ship- 
pers’ Disadvantage 


As reported in a news story from Memphis in this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, thru the arbitrary action 
of one railroad lumbermen in Arkansas and in producing 
territory east of the Mississippi River are very likely to 
have to stand a severe loss, thru no fault of their own 
but because of the inability of the railroads to supply 
adequate transportation facilities. 

On March 16 an advance in rates on lumber from 
Helena and other points in Arkansas and from producing 
territory east of the Mississippi to destinations in Central 
Freight Association and Western Trunk Line territory 
is to go into effect, ong, ee approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Because of inadequate car supply 
and embargoes a large amount of lumber in that territory 
that has been sold and that, under normal conditions, 
would have been moved before March 16 is still on the 
sticks or in the sheds. This lumber was sold on the basis 
of the old freight rate. Members of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association and other large manufacture:s 
and wholesalers made an appeal to the railroads to post- 
pone putting the advanced rates into effect until this 
lumber could be moved, as they stood to lose heavily if 
compelled to pay the new rates on lumber sold on the 
basis of the old rates. ‘ 

All of the roads west of the Mississippi that are inter- 
‘ested gave assurances that they would agree to the post- 
ponement, provided the Illinois Central would agree. A 
committee of lumbermen came. to Chicago and made a 
personal appeal to the president of the Illinois Central, 
assuring him that they were not opposing the new rate 
but asking only the privilege of shipping under the old 
rate the material sold on the basis of that rate that would 


have been forwarded prior to March 16 if cars had been 
furnished. 

But the Illinois Central officials have declined to grant 
the request, thus placing that road in the position of 
taking advantage of an opportunity to secure an addi- 
tional revenue to which, in fairness, it should not be 
entitled. 

Such actions as this and the attempt of railroads to 
collect demurrage on cars for the delay in delivery of 
which the roads are altogether responsible will not serve 
by any means to inspire a very close friendship between 
the shippers and the transportation companies, but will 
serve to create an antagonism the effects of which the 
roads may feel keenly at a time when the friendship and 
good will of the lumbermen will be desirable—and assured- 
ly the time will come when the railroads will need the 
——— of the shippers as they have never needed it 

efore. 
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Forest Reproduction as a Remedy for 
Present Ills 


The recent Forest Service report upon the lumber 
industry is still fresh in mind and the showings of that 
report need hardly be reviewed. The casual reader, how- 
ever, may not have noticed what appears to be the sole 
reference in the report to the possibilities of forest 
reproduction as a remedy, which appears at the bot- 
tom of page 85: 


The ultimate solution of the whole problem must come 
thru the general practice of forestry cutting in each region 
no more than the current growth of its woodlands. Public 
regulation of private forest lands will have a necessary and 
important part in this development. But in the face of 
many economic, business and legal obstacles the process 
must be one of gradual adjustment. 


It will be recalled also that the chief difficulty with 
the lumber business as shown in that report is the 
necessity of meeting carrying charges upon extensive 
timber holdings, which charges increase from year to 
year, and are generally considered to double every 
ten years. This particular angle of the problem was 
presented to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for consid- 
eration early in 1914 by a forestry expert who pro- 
pounded the question as to whether timber values would 
continue to increase in the future as they had during 
the past fifty years, faster than the increase of loans 
at compound interest. In editorially discussing this 
question in the Query and Comment department (March 
28, 1914, page 45) the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN said 
in part: 

As long as the nation’s supply of timber comes entirely 
from virgin forests, which do not increase in quantity of 
merchantable standing timber (the increase of the young 
timber being balanced by the depreciation [in quantity and 
valueJof the older mature timber thru the agencies of de- 
cay) all the owners of such timber will be practically in the 
same situation. The cost of carrying the timber will be 
approximately the same for each and the investment, in- 
cluding interest, taxes etc., is generally considered to double 
every ten years, or approximately that. It is easy to see 
how stumpage worth only 20 cents at the beginning of the 
decade and which, therefore, will have cost 40 cents at its 
end, will have increased in selling value sufficiently to pay 
this doubling of initial cost; but when stumpage has reached 
an investment cost of $10 the holder of it may be doubtful 
of being able to sell it for $20 at the end of another ten 
years. He must, however, if it is to pay him to hold it. If 
he does not hold it some one else must, if it is to be re- 
served from manufacture from that period against future 
needs. If no timber is available ten years hence except that 
which has been subjected to this carrying cost it is hardly 
likely that its market value will be less than the actual cost 
inevitable to its conservation. 


After interjecting a remark that the timber held by 
State and national Governments was outside of this 
principle, but that it has been the policy in market- 
ing such timber to ask for it all that it is worth on 
the market in competition with private owners, the 
discussion continued: 


At some point, however, in this upward trend of timber 
cost a new factor will be introduced. The time will have 
come when selective cutting of the timber will be prac- 
ticable. Instead of letting mature trees decline to zero 
value in the forest the owner will cut them at the height of 
their value, or, rather, at the time when their accretion of 
market value no longer is more rapid than the accretion of 
,investment cost. The remaining timber will no longer be 
virgin forest with balanced growth and decay, but will show 
an annual increase in physical value of merchantable tim- 
ber, and this will absorb a part of the annual cost which 
under the holding plan has necessarily been added to the in- 
vestment. It is thus probable that there will be a gradual 
transfer from virgin timber holding to selective cutting, and 
the timber investor desiring still to hold his virgin timber 
intact will have new and strong competitors and can no 
longer expect a continual increase of stumpage value sufti- 
ciently rapid to meet this carrying charge addition to in- 
vestment. He will be in the position of an owner of valu- 
able farm land who holds it idle year after year in the hope 
that its increase in value will make the speculation profit- 
able. He must get back in his selling price not only the 
original money but also the annual interest and taxes. The 
man next door with an equivalent farm, which he is working 
for the valuable annual crop, of course charges his annual 
costs to his annual income, and to him the question whether 
land worth $100 an acre today will be worth $200 in ten 
years is unimportant in relation to the farming profit which 
he will in the meantime have realized from it. 


The thought here expressed may be considered the 
central thought in the leading article of the Journal of 
Forestry for January, in which Burt P. Kirkland, pro- 
fessor of forestry in the University of Washington, dis- 
cusses the subject of continuous forest production as 
a solution of the economic difficulties of the lumber 
industry. In this article, which occupies about fifty 
pages and is accompanied by very carefully worked 
out tables, Mr. Kirkland insists that these difficulties 
originate largely in the fact that the forests are worked 
as a mine instead of as a reproductive crop. The 
United States has forest resources that will last fifty- 
five years at the present annual rate of cutting. Under 
the present system of cutting, therefore, they are 
being depleted one-fifty-fifth each year. At this rate, 
at the end of fifty-five years we will have no forests 
left. ‘The lumbermen do not appear to be worrying 
about that. What they are worrying about is that 
while up to recent years the advance of stumpage value 


has been sufficient to take care of this depletion they 
are not sure that it will continue to increase in that 
ratio. 

‘The object of Mr. Kirkland’s article is to prove that 
practically as large a cut could be secured from our 
national forest wealth year by year without wiping 
it out in fifty-five years. At the end of fifty-five years 
we would have as much forest resources as at the pres- 
ent time as far as the possibility for annual repro- 
duction is concerned. There would not be as great an 
amount of stumpage, but, instead of being virgin for- 
ests, it would be in age classes, coming to maturity in 
successive years as needed to keep up the annual pro- 
duction. Where, under the present methods of lumber 
manufacture, it is necessary to hold 55,000 or 65,000 
feet of lumber in reserve for each thousand feet cut 
annually, the time would arrive under such a plan 
when a reserve of 20,000 feet would be sutiicient to 
produce the same annual production, with a consequent 
reduction in cost of interest and taxes on timber in- 
vestments. In other words, we are wiping out standing 
timber amounting to over $100,000,0U0 annually and 
leaving nothing ot value upon the ground. Consequently, 
the lumber manutacturing industry has to stand that 
much of a timber charge and make it from current pro- 
duction. If it would begin spending $2,000,000 annu- 
ally in regenerative work, which annual cost in twenty 
years would increase to about $7,00U,000 annually, tis 
depletion charge would no longer exist. ‘Lhe standing 
timber would be reproducing lumber as fast as it was 
cut. 

This author says that the trouble with a great deal 
of the forestry that we have in the United States is that 
it has devoted its attention to the problem of raising a 
crop of timber beginning with the bare ground. ‘That is 
expensive and only high value of stumpage will warrant 
it. On the other hand, the problem of so managing a 
forest property that it will be continually productive is 
one that does not depend for its success upon a high 
stumpage value, but rather upon a low stumpage value. 
It gives its return chiefly in the annual harvesting of a 
crop, and yet if timber is to advance in value a forest 
managed under this principle will reap that benefit also. 
The author shows that the present over-investment in 
lumber manufacturing enterprises involves an annual 
charge of about $30,000,000, or about $1.50 for each 
thousand feet of lumber manufactured in the country. 

These figures apply most particularly to the Pacific 
coast, which has the largest reserve of forest wealth. 
In some sections of the country the depletion of the 
forest has already gone on to such an extent that on a 
continuous production basis it could not produce anything 
like the present annual cut. <A mill with only a ten 
or fifteen years’ supply of timber instead of sixty, of 
course, could not change its forest policy over to one 
of continuous forest production without greatly decreas- 
ing its present annual cut. 

Mr. Kirkland also turns his attention to the ques- 
tion of interest on investment. He points out that in 
one period in their history investment in railroad prop- 
erties was chiefly of a speculative character and inter- 
est rates were high. If it were possible te put timber 
on an investment basis rather than on a speculative basis 
interest rates of 5 percent or even 4% or 4 percent 
would be possible. : 

The latter part of this article is devoted to- sugges- 
tions for the working out of a national codperative plan 
with the assistance of the Federal Government. There 
is, however, not room here to go into that phase of this 
very remarkable and valuable study, in detail. One can 
not, however, resist the temptation to make the follow- 
ing final quotation: 


If a forest policy had been adopted instead of a timber 
mine policy fifty years ago in Michigan just as much timber 
as has been taken from her forests in that time 
could have been taken and just about as fast, but 
today these forests would be _ yielding nearly as 
great a cut of white pine as in the past. Their capital 
value would have been greater than at the beginning and 
far greater than the present value of some of the western 
forests, in which the wrecking value of those Michigan for- 
ests has been put. Instead of these values we have large 
areas of the State lying desert. Shall we make the same 
mistake in the South and the Pacific Northwest? Oan a 
State or nation become great by transforming its lands into 
deserts? 





Making Lumber Carry the Load in the 
Sale of Substitutes 


A questionaire conducted by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association among a group of repre- 
sentative Minnesota lumber retailers revealed the fact 
that 45 to 72 percent handle substitutes, but 90 percent 
look to their lumber sales for their profits. 

The substitutes have been fortunate in finding ready 
to hand a vehicle for distribution. But the dealer who 
looks on the sale of substitutes as so much ‘‘ velvet’’ may 
have overlooked the fact that the substitute displaces in 
many instances the commodity that keeps him in business. 

If he makes the lumber carry the overhead he may be 
selling the substitute at an actual loss and reducing the 
source of his overhead income. 

The substitute that is not sold at an adequate price 
is not ‘‘velvet.?’ It is not to the lumber industry that 
the dealer owes it to insist on a reasonable profit; he 
owes it to himself. 


Some Needed Legislation on the 
Subject of Fuloblustering 


Whatever may be the individual opinion of the re- 
cent filibuster in the United States Senate, it demon- 
strates a danger that long has beset the lumber associa- 
tion banquet, and proves that that which seems only an 
association problem may in time become a national 
issue. 

How many a banquet has never come to a vote be- 
cause of some after-dinner fuloblusterer! If the Senate 
adopts a new rule limiting each senator to an hour would 
it not be possible to tack on an amendment limiting the 
after-dinner speaker to, say, twenty or thirty minutes? 

There are certain subjects that might also be inter- 
dicted—for example, ‘‘The Beauties of Codperation,’’ 
‘«The Psychology of Salesmanship*’ and ‘‘ Whither Are 
We Drifting?’’ The story of the little girl who told 
pa and ma to get together and the tale of the inmates 
of the insane asylum who were not dangerous because 
they were not organized might be prohibited also. 

Brevity is wit, and the less the wit the greater the 
need of brevity. In the solemn councils of the con- 
vention men are ready to consider at great length the 
influence of Philippine politics on the Iowa silo busi- 
ness; but on top of a beef tenderloin they want a des- 
sert, not a desert. 

The after-dinner speaker of excessive staying powers 
should have leave to print, at his own expense, or the 
audience leave to leave, at its own discretion. One of 
the beautiful advantages of the graphophone is that 
you can have it sing for you the great operatic artists 
of the world; the other beauty of it is that at any time 
you wish you can get up and shut them off. Some such 
privilege should be granted to the banqueter. 

No wonder that Simeon Ford, Wilbur D. Nesbit, 
Frank B. Cole, John Henry Kirby, John U. Higin- 
botham and other toastmasters tried and true have at- 
tained the celebrity they have! They have attained 
it by acting as brakes on the brakeless orator; and they 
should be backed up with some national legislation 
having attached to it blood-curdling penalties, such as 
compelling the after-dinner speakers to listen to each 
other’s speeches. 





Russia Acts for Trade Development 


While United States Must Mark Time 


Notwithstanding the fact that Russia is engaged in 
a tremendous struggle that taxes her resources of men 
and material to the limit, her Government officials and 
business men are giving serious consideration to de- 
velopments after the war and are prepared to take 
advantage as never before of the opportunities for 
exploiting the export trade and thus helping to build 
up the hitherto undeveloped resources of that great 
country. A news report from Washington this week 
says: 

‘‘The acting British consul general at Odessa re- 
ports the formation of the Russian Combine for Trade 
and Industry, the objects of which are as follows: 
(a) The development of Russian trade and commerce; 
(b) the systematic organization of inland trade; (c) 
the familiarizing of Russian merchants and manufac- 
turers with foreign markets; (d) the study of condi- 
tions of sale of Russian goods in foreign markets and 
of the imports of foreign goods into Russia; (e) the 
organization of the exportation of Russian goods and 
of imports into Russia from foreign countries; (f) the 
establishment in the Russian empire of trade and in- 
dustry museums and exhibitions of samples, and the 
arranging of congresses of experts on various ques- 
tions concerning trade and industry; and (g) the open- 
ing of information bureaus to give advice on all ques- 
tions affecting trade and industry. Foreigners, with 
the exception of enemy subjects, can be members of 
the combine.’’ 

But because of petty politics and an archaic custom 
that prevails in the United States Senate the. business 
men of America are denied the privilege of taking ad- 
vantage of the only means that will make it possible 
for this country to exploit foreign fields profitably and 
develop markets that will be in great need of the 
manufactured products of the United States after 
the close of the war. The failure of the United States 
Senate to pass the legislation provided in the Webb 
bill, that would permit the organization in this coun- 
try of codperative selling agencies to handle export 
trade, is but another blot upon the record of the 
sixty-fourth Congress, which will go down in history 
as the most ignominious of all the law making bodies 


‘that have sat in Washington since the Government 


of the United States came into being. 

Hampered by the uncertainty of what course of ac- 
tion may or may not be permitted by the Sherman 
Antitrust Law, the lumber manufacturers of the United 
States especially are compelled, to mark time 
while awaiting the call of an extra session of Congress 
and the passage by that body.of the legislation that 
is required in order to loosen the shackles that now 
fetter American commerce in foreign fields. 

The failure of the sixty-fourth Congress to pass the 
Webb bill makes necessary going over all of the ground 
again and lumbermen and manufacturers in other lines 
will have to possess their souls in patience while await- 
ing the consummation of this necessary legislation. 
In the meantime, however, it behooves every lumber- 
man to take an active interest in the matter and to 
use all of his influence to induce his representative in 
Congress to hasten action on this matter that means 
- much to the industry and commerce of the United 

tates. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


ONE VIEW OF THE ESCH RATE PLAN 
I believe that the large, progressive lumber companies are 
extremely likely to take violent exception to the rate-fixing 
plan of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Of course, 


this is based on my somewhat limited knowledge of the 
proposal. 


Broadly speaking, there are manufacturers of good lumber 


and manufacturers of bad lumber. The manufacturers of 


good lumber are the live members of the industry, those 
with vision that enables them to look into the future and 
to accomplish things. Consequently they should not be re- 
quired to carry the burdens of the manufacturers of poor 
lumber, the weak sisters of the industry. 

Green lumber is seldom fit for building construction and 
its use for that purpose has helped to give lumber an un- 
deserved black eye. Also a green 2x4 will weigh more 
than that same 2x4 when it is dry. Generally speaking, the 
manufacturers of good lumber (at least on the Pacific coast) 
ship their dimension dry. The same is true of boards. How- 
ever, I must confess that the majority do not belong in this 
class and are very fond of irrigating the consuming sections 
via their product. Now it costs more to dry any kind of 
lumber than to ship it green from the saw. Of course it is 
true that in the end dried lumber returns a greater amount 
per thousand net than the same grade and kind shipped 
green, but our west coast friends generally fail to realize 
this or, if they do admit it, claim that the degrade and 
extra expense in drying eat up this extra profit. The manu- 
facturers of good lumber smile and obtain their reward for 
manufacturing good lumber thru lesser freight on dried 
lumber. Personally I think that they are entitled to this 
reward. To put the proposed rate-fixing plan into effect 
would do away with this reward for good lumber entirely 
and consequently do away with much of the incentive for 
progress in the industry. The following example will illus- 
trate. 

Assume a car of 25,000 feet of 2-inch fir dimension to be 
sold on a 50-cent rate, ‘ 

Green the lumber weighs 2,700 pounds a thousand feet; 
dry, 2,300 pounds. 

Weight green carload is 67,500 pounds, at 50 cents 


PRONE 48) 04. .:cniliawa cise Sdicctaas Paaey a iaie snes rey eo 
Weight dry carload is 57,500 pounds, at 50 cents 

SPCIGIG 1B 0.0. sc:05.0-0:0 Sta tunarteeere hie 4 wisasete oidleiens e\aie 4) 6. 287.50 

Difference under present basis........ Si akeincanekes ee $ 50.00 


Now assume 50,000 pounds as the loading base under the 
proposed rate-fixing plan, with a reduction for an increase of 
10,000 pounds. Taken from the editorial in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Dec. 30, this will be 7 percent. 


$337.50 less 7 percent is........ occ e  G$G18.80 
A ee ee sale le nle/3 ears 287.50 
RENV GSI yc wiedieteenvorsccurs 6 Pielsvneiaicinie wes $ 26.37 


In other words, under the proposed rates the saving in 
shipping dry lumber is $26.37 on this car, compared with 
$50 under the present rates. To pile in the yard, take down 
again and loss from degrading in course of drying will just 
about average $1 a thousand feet: Consequently the reward 
for putting the better quality product upon the market will 
be taken away. 

I think that the 10,000-pound graduations are too large 
and that they should be reduced to 5,000 pounds, anyhow. 

I do not understand why in fixing the ton mile rate it is 
necessary to take into account any tare weight. To do so 
will invite trouble, I believe. Apparently in assuming the 
average tare to be 35,000 pounds Mr. Esch intends that 
only cars that weigh 85,000 pounds when loaded shall re- 
ceive the benefit of the rate on 50,000 pounds. Now, sup- 
pose that a car with a tare of 32,500 pounds is furnished 
by the railroad and loaded with lumber weighing 51,000 
pounds. The total weight then is 83,500 and, according to 
the way in which I understand this rate-fixing plan, the 
higher 40,000-pound rate would have to be paid by the ship- 
per. Therefore I think that the net weight of lumber should 
be used in arriving at the rates and not the combined weight 
of the lumber and the freight car. This is especially true 
where gondolas or flat are loaded. 


[The above contribution is of interest and presents a 
point of view that has not, we believe, hitherto been dis- 
cussed. It is perhaps sufficient to remark that in some re- 
spects at least this influence would be beneficial rather 
than otherwise. In west coast shingles, for example, 
there has been too great a temptation in the past to kiln 
dry to the limit, sometimes injuring the quality of the 
wood thru excessive drying. It might be that this temp- 
tation would be somewhat removed under the proposed 
rating basis.—EpITor. | 





THE TIMBER BURDEN ON LUMBER MANUFAC- 
TURE 


The report of Assistant Forester W. B. Greeley following 
the most thoro investigation of the lumber business, and 
just made public, will be brought to the attention of every- 
one directly or indirectly interested in the subject, and must 
become a prominent factor in forming public opinion. 

It supplies much valuable information not definitely avail- 
able heretofore even to the best informed lumbermen; but 
when it comes to a question of deductions, forecasts and 
suggestions we must expect many will disagree with him, 
altho the opinion of Mr. Greeley must command the respect 
of every lumberman, 

The most important question considered relates to the 
standing timber privately owned and its relation to future 
demand, production and values. 

Ten years ago public officials and others interested in con- 
versation led the public to believe the forests were prac- 
tically exhausted, but the report of Mr. Greeley would indi- 
cate the opposite to be true, and that reserves are so great 
the possibility of profitably carrying timber on the basis of 
present cost prices is not encouraging. 

The principal reserves are in five States of the far West, 
and with the exception of the timber in British Columbia 
there is no timber on earth equal to it in size and quality. 
The stand in those five States is estimated at 888,000,000,000 
feet privately owned, and 576,000,000,000 feet owned by the 
Government, but a large part of the Government timber 
is located in remote mountain regions and will not be avail- 
able for years to come. | 

Mr. Greeley says it was_a mistake for the Government 
to let this-timber get into private hands until needed as 
the Government was better able to carry it than private 
owners. He further suggests that much of it now should 
be taken over by the Government to relieve the burden of 
carrying this large reserve of privately owned timber, and 
so prevent a further increase of production, thru the in- 
stalation of new mills for the purpose of realizing on an 
investment which has become a burden. 


It is not the purpose at this time to debate the question 
as to whether his plan is either possible or desirable, but 
to consider whether it is necessary for the good of the 
industry and the safety of timber investments. 

Timber must double in value every ten years to pay 6 
percent on the investment after allowing a reasonable amount 
for taxes and supervision, so that timber costing $1 a 
thousand feet today must be worth $2 in ten years, $4 
in twenty years, and $8 in thirty years to equal a 6 percent 
investment. Now, it is a very conservative statement to 
make in saying that long before thirty years, or twenty 
years, have elapsed that class of stumpage where accessible 
will be worth as much as the small second growth white 
pine in New England, which is now selling for $8 on the 
stump. 

The cost to date of this privately owned western stumpage 
varies from about 50 cents to $3, according to kind, quality, 
logging conditions and accessibility, but the average is prob- 
ably not more than $1 a thousand feet, including the land 
in fee. 

Very few timber properties have cost the owners an 
unwarranted price except where the amount of timber was 
badly overestimated at the time of purchase, and then it 
was due to the fact that much of the cruising has been 
little more than a guess, and sometimes the guess was far 
from right. Such owners should be ready to pay for their 
own mistakes, as the cruiser can not be blamed for not sup- 
plying a reliable report within the time and cost limit usu- 
ally allowed, and which is sufficient for little more than a 
preliminary. 

Any cruiser can determine the approximate number of 
feet in any tree, so that, granted a sufficient length of time 
and a system permitting a definite check, the cruiser can 
tally the trees on a large enough percent of tbe tract to 
make a report which can be depended upon after having been 
checked up by the principal and his representatives. How- 
ever, the fact that a few such men are disappointed in their 
purchases should not permanently affect timber investments. 

Gold mines do not offer as much popular attraction to the 
average individual, and most men. take particular pleasure 
in the ownership of a forest tract, or an interest in one; 
but, what is more important, the average man, woman or 
child prefers wooden furniture, wooden floors, wooden doors 
and trim, wooden houses and barns for homes, and is firmly 
of the opinion that no substitute will ever supplant wood 
for these and many other purposes. 

Heretofore, the consumption of lumber has been almost 
entirely in places where it had no competitor, but lumber- 
men are now thoroly alive to the situation and are organ- 
izing to back fire against the wave of competition, and we 
can not only expect to see the consumption of lumber 
keeping pace with the increase in population and wealth of 
the country but we will see chemists and other technical 
experts regularly employed by the lumber manufacturers, and 
substantial profits derived from the sale of by-products as 
a result of their investigations. 

Since learning that wood is equally suited to the man- 
ufacture of silk neckties, binder twine and rugs, as well as 
lumber and paper, people have been more interested in dis- 
covering other useful purpcses tv which it may be adapted, 
and realize that the use of wooed is in its infancy. 

There is an increasing demand for the better grades of 
western lumber in the eastern and New England States, 
where it now supplies less than 1 percent of the total 
consumption. Almost all foreign countries offer great oppor- 
tunities to those who will go after the business and a steady 
and substantial increase in local demand can be expected in 
the western States. 

Investments in timber reserves would attract a much 
larger number of individuals and institutions if the lands 
could accrue until the timber is cut, and it would seem that 
a satisfactory plan might be agreed upon which would pro- 
vide for this without proving to be a disadvantage to the 
counties in which timber reserves are held. 

Provision might be made for securing necessary revenue 
thru the sale of county bonds based on the taxes levied 
on the timber and made a first lien against the property. 
Such bonds would find a broader market and at a lower 
rate of interest than the securities of a private corporation, 
and if subject to call could be retired with the funds re- 
ceived thru the collection of taxes at the time the timber 
is cut. 

A provision of this kind would eliminate the most serious 
obstacle which stands in the way of interesting capital in 
the purchase of timber with the intention of carrying it 
for a number of years merely as an investment, for there 
are a great many people who would not think of going into 
a lumbering operation but would invest surplus funds in 
standing timber if they were not required to add to their 
investment each year in the payment of taxes. 

Many plans have been suggested for meeting this situa- 
tion, which is one of the most important confronting the 
lumber industry today, but it will be largely up to the 
lumbermen and the present owners of stumpage in getting 


some practical plan agreed to and the necessary legislation 
enacted.—H. S. JANES, New York City. 

[Mr. Janes deals in timberland investments and has 
made a careful study of this:subject and his observations 
therefore are of interest.—EDIrTor. | 





REPORT ON WOOD FUNGI 


The writer is interested in the report of Sanford Zeller 
on wood fungi which was recently reviewed in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and would like to inquire how it may be secured. 

[At the time of reviewing this report the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN was not in possession of information upon 
the above subject, but has since been informed that this 
reprint may be secured upon order from the Missouri 
Botanical Gardens, St. Louis, Mo., at a cost of 70 cents. 
—EpITor.] ' 


MORE ABOUT WOODEN SHIPBUILDING 

I note in the Feb. 17 issue the inquiry headed “Revival 
of Wooden Shipbuilding.” The information about the build- 
ing of wooden ships on the Pacific coast given therein is all 
correct as far as it goes, but no mention at all is made of 
the numerous shipyards at Portland and along the Columbia 
River, down to Astoria. There are also a number of other 
shipyards on Puget Sound, at Tacoma, at Olympia, at Port 
Blakeley, at Gig Harbor and at Bellingham, and I do not 
know how many other places. In fact, there is hardly a spot 
on salt water, from Alaska to Mexico, suitable for the loca- 
ticn of a shipyard that has not been preémpted on which 
from one to four or five ships are now being constructed. 
Nearly every day the papers tell of new companies being 
formed at different points for putting in more shipyards. 
The development-of shipbuilding out here is wonderful and 
the attempt in this article referred to to specify just what 
wooden ships are being built is merely a drop in the bucket, 
as it were. An ordinary wooden ship uses over 1,300,000 
feet of lumber in construction. At one of the West Coast 
association meetings not long ago a statement was made (by 
Secretary Babcock, I think) that probably 150,000,000 feet 
of fir lumber would be used in wooden shipbuilding on the 
north coast this year, and this estimate appears to be not 
high enough, and it could probably be safely said that 
200,000,000 feet would be used in this way, which you will 
observe means a good many vessels.—FredD H. GILMAN, 
Seattle, Wash. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in what it had to say re- 
garding wooden shipbuilding on both the Atlantic and 
Pacifie coasts was following the information given in a 
recent review of that subject which information was 
probably a month or two old when published—and prob- 
ably the information that is given above will also be 
out of date a month or two hence, It is of value, how- 
ever, as indicating what this shipbuilding means in terms 
of board feet of lumber consumption, which was the 
particular inquiry that was being discussed in the pre- 
vious article. A more complete list of wooden shipbuild- 
ing under construction on the Pacific coast was published 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN March 3, page 52.— 
EpITor.] 


MEETING CATALOG HOUSE COMPETITION 

We are pleased with as well as interested in your fight 
against the mail order, cut to order houses, 

Our policy is to have on file every proposition that is of- 
fered in this line. We secure them “in some way,’ and so 
can every other retailer that is interested. All the home 
and farm papers that are published have offers on the mail 
order and cut to order homes. 

We desire to say that these paper concerns offer some very 
attractive plans that can be used or modified in many in- 
stances. We have a case in point today where a prospect 
has been getting his ideas from one of these concerns. We 
perhaps can modify or use the plans, but we expect to get 
the business, 

The thing, to our mind, that should be impressed on the 
retailer is not to ignore these mail order advertisements or 
to hold them in contempt. All retailers should get hold of 
these plan books thru their “cousins, sisters or aunts” and 
place them on file. Any retailer that has an office force 
that is ‘“‘worth their salt” can fight this game to a finish. 

[The above letter is from a progressive retail lumber 
concern located in Ohio and it indicates a way by which 
retail lumbermen may successfully meet the competi- 
tion of the mail order ready cut house. There is a con- 
stantly growing interest among the retailers in the 
question of estimating house bills and of supplying plans 
and blue prints and making 
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American Lumbermman, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlenen: 


ALL GUOTATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE AND PRIOR SALE OF STOCK 


Yours of the 19th inst. at hand. Will say that we are very much pleased with 


ALL AGREEMENTS ARE CONTINGENT UPON STRIKES AND OTHER UBAVOIOASLE DELAYS SEYDRD OUR CONTROL 


quotations on the complete 
eee house. Some of the retail- 
ers, as has been noted in 
previous issues of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, take the 
illustrations of houses as 
shown in the advertisements 
or catalogs of the ready cut 
concerns and offer to dupli- 
cate these houses at less 
money than that quoted in 
the advertising, and in every 
ease of this kind they are 
making good. Other con- 
cerns get the ideas of their 
customers as to the kind of 
houses desired and supply 
plans and estimates of such 
houses together with the 


MAIN OFFICE 
305 EDDY BLDW. 


i the complete house 
the results obtained from our inquiry #60 in your magazine a few wooke ago and will certainly Price On Pp 


bill, and this plan also is 


have to commend on the manner in which communications were handled. You can rest assured thet being found to be very suc- 


we are boosters for the AMERICAN LUWSERMAR. 


Yours truly, 


F. D. BARTON * COMPANY, 


coc/B.. Per 


cessful. Certain it is, as 
suggested in the above let- 
ter, the lumber retailer can 
not afford to ignore the mail 
order houses or to hold them 
in contempt, but rather 
should use the means at 
hand for combatting this 
‘kind of competition.—Ebr- 
TOR. | 
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At the end of ten weeks the business outlook for 
the year is just as promising as at the outset. It is 
true that heavy future buying in many lines has been 
restricted somewhat for the last two weeks, but this is 
largely because known wants for the next six months 
have been contracted for. Seasonal business is fully 
up to the expectations of the most optimistic and is 
going forward in greater volume than at the correspond- 
ing period of 1916. A great feature has been the num- 
ber of extra dividends, both stock and cash, declared 
by many stores and manufacturing concerns, common 
stock dividends in some cases running up to 100 per- 
cent. A large part of these extra dividends was caused 
by war business, but it is notable that companies that 
did not secure any war contracts are in just as good 
shape and have been as liberal with the extra dividends 
as the companies manufacturing war supplies. Collec- 
tions, in general, are good and few complaints are 
heard. Spring business is opening up in the South, but 
the problem of getting crops planted, together with 
heavy rains and poor roads, has a retarding influence 
on immediate returns. During the latter part of the 
week the stock market became very active. Live stock 
sold in the central markets for almost unheard of 
prices, especially hogs, and stock raisers are jubilant. 
Winter wheat in Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma has 
been suffering from lace kk of moisture, but there have 
been some rains this week that it is hoped will prove 
ample. The Texas wheat sections have had ample 
moisture and the far western producing sections are in 
as good shape as usual. Foreign wheat harvests are 
reported as being short and this naturally means higher 
prices for American grain. Money is plentiful, tho a 
tightening in interest rates is apparent. 

* * * 

The car situation is still as acute as ever in the large 
lumber manufacturing sections. It is true that some 
relief has been experienced in isolated instances, but 

the situation is not such as to war- 
CAR rant any great degree of optimism. 
CONDITIONS The railroads are promising relief 
‘in a few days,’’ if that is any com- 
fort. General business reports have it that car conges- 
tion is slightly less acute at the eastern manufacturing 
centers than last week. This is especially true of Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago and similar centers. 
It really does not mean that the number of cars for 
loading lumber has increased, altho the mills closest 
to such centers undoubtedly have received a greater 
supply of cars this week than for the preceding week. 
A betterment in the car congestion does mean that the 
efforts of the carriers, directed by the Commission on 
Car Service of the American Railway Association, are 
making some headway. The carriers continue to order 
freight cars, but lately the heaviest orders have been 
placed for engines, the experience of the winter months 
having painfully demonstrated the need of more mo- 
tive power, altho little is said regarding this shortage. 
During 1916 50 percent of the export busmess of the 
United States passed thru the port of New York, being 
carried to the Atlantic coast in freight cars. This 
largely explains the car congestion in the eastern part 
of the country. 
* * * 

The shortage of labor is a problem hardly secondary 
to the scarcity of cars. It is seriously felt in every 
section even now, and has been felt thruout the winter 
altho overshadowed lately by the 
transportation difficulties. For the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1916, the 
number of immigrants was less than 
300,000, as compared to 1,218,480 in the corresponding 
year of 1914. The net gain was really much less than 300,- 
000 for 1916, because emigration reached almost 100,000. 
Thus in a period of unexampled business activity what 
may be termed the supply of raw labor is practically 
shut off and industrial activity of unrivaled propor- 
tions perforce must be carried on with a scarcity of labor 
and office help. Because of the enforced curtailment 
production in many lumber manufacturing districts 
this shortage has not been felt very severely, altho the 
evils of the situation are fully appreciated in those 
sections in which winter logging is carried on. Added 
to the shortage are labor troubles that threaten to 
cause serious difficulties in the manufacturing sections 
of the north Pacific coast and the Inland Empire. For 
example, the I. W. W. element—and it is a very large 
element—among the lumberjacks is demanding $6 for 
eight hours’ work and openly threatening to resort to 
fire if this demand is not complied with. This scarcity 
of labor is not confined to the manufacturers by any 
means but is as prevalent in all lines of business. News- 
papers of Chicago recite that since the first of the 
year 5,000 negroes from the South have been brought 
in to work in the stock yards. The retail lumber busi- 
ness knows, too, what it is to lack sufficient help. For 
example, such districts as eastern Montana and the 
Dakotas are accustomed to rely upon transient help to 
unload a large part of the lumber received, but it is 
impossible to obtain such help now, nor is it any easier 
to obtain steady employees. The plan of the Govern- 

ment to raise an army of 500,000 volunteer soldiers will 
also add to the shortage this summer. 


LABOR 
SHORTAGE 


* * * 


English lumbermen still regard the recent prohibition 
of importation of softwoods with much concern. Stocks 
admittedly are low. The British Government has prom- 
ised to make more definite announce- 
ment regarding the restriction and in 
the meantime the consensus is that the 
action was taken to centralize the 
handling of tonnage, to secure imports needed only for 
the conduct of the war, and to prevent inflation of values. 
Pit props are not included in the prohibition. The sup- 


EXPORT 
SITUATION 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


plies of pit props have been drawn principally from 
nearby European countries in the past, altho a few were 
imported from Canada in 1916. The new submarine war- 
fare has practically shut Swedish manufacturers out of 
the United Kingdom market and Swedish vessels that 
had on board lumber for England are said to be dis- 
charging the cargoes at the ports where the loading was 
accomplished. No business is being done in United 
States hardwoods, but the future looks somewhat 
brighter. To quote a reliable English authority, ‘‘Stocks 
of several absolutely necessary woods are now down to 
zero and some easing of the existing restrictions is 
anticipated in the near future. This is particularly the 
case in regard to wagon oak, for which the substitute 
now being tried is unsuitable.’’ Ocean freight rates 
remain at the topmost levels and are strong; a charter 
from the Gulf to the River Plate at $50 was recorded 
this week. Neutral tonnage is offered sparingly for 
charters to belligerent countries because owners realize 
that if a vessel is sunk, and even tho the value is 
received from the Allies, it will be impossible to replace 
the vessel for several years. The amount of export busi- 
ness with neutral nations is about on a par with the 
volume transacted for some time. 


* * * 


The demand for southern yellow pine continues brisk, 
altho orders fell off slightly from the total of last week. 
This may not indicate any slackening in the demand, 

however, for a number of the large 
SOUTHERN mills have withdrawn from the market 
YELLOW until such time as it is possible to 
PINE catch up on orders on hand. As has 

been the case for every week this year, 
orders received exceeded production and shipments by a 
large margin, so it is easy to see that the mills have to 
cease taking orders until some of the accumulation of 
ordered stock is cleared up, this step being especially 
necessary, as any immediate hope of relief from the car 
shortage is fast disappearing. Prices are very firm. 
The call for structural timbers has steadily increased 
with the coming of better weather, and consequently 
recent advances in price are not unexpected, especially 
as competitors, such as steel and cement, have advanced 
sharply during the last two weeks. Premiums have been 
paid for especially choice lots of longleaf structural 
timbers. This market gives every indication of keeping 
up a steady improvement. Orders received by 150 mills 
for the week were slightly less than normal production, 
tho considerably greater than actual production. Ship- 
ments were far below orders, and even less than produc- 
tion. This of course means that the unsold stocks at the 
mills decreased in amount this week. Orders received 
for the week totaled 95,251,000 feet, shipments 76,847,- 
300 feet, and production 84,343,946. Normal production 
of these mills is about 98,000,000 feet. Prices are firm. 


* * * 


The shingle market continues strong and rising prices 
rule in most of the markets of the country. Because of 
the distance of the Pacific coast from the main markets 

other shingles are being substituted 
SHINGLES, for red cedar shingles in many of the 
LATH, eastern districts, and this makes the 
POSTS demand for all kinds very brisk. Lath 

stocks seem to be small and dry lath 
sell well in all markets at firm prices. The demand for 
Byrkit lath in many of the middle western and in eastern 
cities is increasing. The market for posts promises to 
be brisk with the real opening of spring. Stocks of posts 
are not as large as they should be in most districts. 
The shortage of labor has materially restricted produc- 
tion in the Inland Empire, on the Pacific coast and in 
the northern producing sections. 

* * * 


There is really little new in the hemlock, white pine or 
cypress markets. That does not mean that business is not 
brisk but rather that the volume continues so steady at 

firm prices that there is little change 


CYPRESS, to comment on. As many of the hem- 
HEMLOCK, lock mills are located near the cen- 
WHITE ters at which some relief was experi- 


PINE enced in the car situation it is natural 

that a rush of orders occurred. The 
same thing applies to producers of white pine in the 
northern districts. Western manufacturers of white pine 
are still severely restricted by the car shortage and the 
embargoes. Stocks are in a little better shape now to 
take care of yard orders, but much scratching is neces- 
sary to fill diversified orders. Cypress manufacturers are 
booking all of the business that they want; the only com- 
plaint heard is from some retailers who say that the 
manufacturers have to be begged to take orders. Prices 
are firm and high on all the woods mentioned. 

* * * 


Manufacturers of North Carolina pine say that they 
are snowed under with orders. An inspection of the 
stock sheets of a number of the mills bears this asser- 

tion out, practically all items of rough 
NORTH and dressed stock being oversold. The 
CAROLINA figures for rough stock show that for 
PINE, eight mills the oversold stock totals 
SPRUCE about 27,000,000 feet, the only items 

in which there is a surplus being Nos. 
2 and 3 and red heart, the surplus being very small in 
these items. The same condition holds true in surfaced 
stock, the same eight mills reporting dressed stock over- 
sold to the amount of 3,107,000 feet, the only items in 
which there is a surpius being Nos. 2 and 3 ceiling and 
partition. Broadly speaking, the shipments have ex- 
ceeded the cut by a considerable figure despite the 
embargoes and ear shortage, so stocks on hand now are 
less than a month ago. Prices are firm with an upward 
tendency. On the north Atlantic coast the manufacturers 
have had all sorts of trouble. Spruce is selling well in 








all grades, but a shortage of labor, and recent storms, 
high wages, increasing cost of supplies have all tended 
to reduce the winter production of logs. Buyers seek to 
obtain as much stock as possible near at hand so that 
shipments can be rushed thru in momentary lifting of 
embargoes and this of course helps to keep the market 
firm so far as prices are concerned. 


* * * 


The hardwood market is in a choatie condition. 
Prices are firm and high, but buyers are rushing from 
one market to another in an endeavor to secure some 
of the badly needed stock or because 
it is reported that the car situation is 
better in one section than in another. 
Added to the car shortage in the South have been very 
unfavorable weather conditions and as a consequence 
shipment of southern hardwoods has been even further 
curtailed. Announcement of the lifting of the embargo 
from Cairo, Ill., to Buffalo and Pittsburgh was welcome 
news to all hardwood manufacturers shipping thru the 
Cairo gateway and has stimulated business greatly in 
that section. Oak and chestnut are in especially good 
demand in the Pittsburgh district. For that matter, 
all hardwoods sell on sight. Maple seems to be very 
much sought after thruout the country and the stocks 
are low, with full prices obtainable. Poplar is another 
wood that is enjoying a steadily increasing demand, the 
eall for poplar level siding being especially heavy. Ash 
is in good demand at all of the automobile manufac- 
turing centers, as well as elm and 8/4 and thicker 
maple. Box manufacturers still call for great quan- 
tities of low grade hardwoods from all sections and 
this market is brisk. Cottonwood in all grades is in 
great demand. Red and sap gum also moves in excel- 
lent style and shows an increased demand at good 
prices, In the northern hardwood producing districts 
the winter cut of logs is expected to fall far below 
the estimate made during the early part of the winter 
and of course this means smaller stocks for sale this 
summer. Birch moves well, as do basswood and maple. 


HARDWOODS 


* * * 


In the Inland Empire little change has taken place 
in the actual market. The mills are all getting ready 
to start cutting as soon as possible, with every indica- 
tion for a very large demand from the 
middle West. Orders for the wéek 
increased over the volume booked 
during the preceding week and 
slightly exceeded shipments in the report of twenty- 
seven mills. Production for these mills was just about 
50 percent of the normal capacity, but thruout the dis- 
trict manufacturing western pines the total production 
was less than that amount. Orders and shipments, how- 
ever, held about the same relation thruout the territory. 
The mills nearest the consuming markets report the 
heaviest increase in the volume of sales, largely attrib- 
utable to the fact that buyers are favoring the mills 
that are a few hundred miles nearer the consumer. Re- 
tail stocks thruout eastern Montana, the Dakotas, Utah, 
Colorado, Nebraska and other sections that are large 
users of western pines are low and as soon as weather 
conditions permit there will be a heavy business. East- 
ern Montana especially presents a promising market, 
as large numbers of settlers are expected. Also mining 
activities remain very lively and fir and larch timbers 
and dimension have a very promising market from this 
source. It is estimated that in the Butte district alone 
100,000,000 feet of lumber will be used by the mines. 
California mills and those of southern Oregon are expe- 
riencing a good demand and report that logging condi- 
tions have been excellent for the last thirty days. 
Prices generally are firm. 

* * * 


WESTERN 
PINES 


Orders for Douglas fir car shipments continue to come 
in briskly despite the fact that deliveries are more re- 
stricted than at any other time since the beginning of 

the year. Actually the supply of cars 


DOUGLAS received by the mills was less than at 
FIR, any previous time in the history of the 
REDWOOD present shortage, so the decrease in the 


total orders accepted is not alarming. 
The word ‘‘accepted’’ was used because a number of 
the large manufacturers have withdrawn from the 
market until it is possible to catch up with orders already 
booked and also until the car situation improves. This 
action is analogous to that of the southern pine manu- 
facturers. The falling off of total of the orders was 
due not so much to a Jack of rail orders as to the 
slackening up of export and California cargo business. 
The latter is largely attributable to storm conditions 
along the southern Pacific coast and the rains that 
promise an excellent business later in the season. The 
report of 132 mills shows that for the week the produc- 
tion was 67,688,373 feet, or 24.44 percent below the nor- 
mal production of the mills. Orders received from all 
sources totaled 67,448,778 feet, which was 14,421,174 
feet more than all shipments. These mills now have 
on hand 17,372 cars for transcontinental shipment, about 
11,000 cars more than would ordinarily be shown on the 
books at this season. This shows very clearly why 
many of the manufacturers have withdrawn from the 
market. Shipments for the week totaled 53,027,604 
feet, of which 35,125,000 feet was shipped east by cars. 
Orders received from eastern sources totaled 48,925,000 
feet. A feature of the situation is that stocks are 
rather unbalanced, the lower grades and dimension be- 
ing in less supply than usual while the stocks of the 
upper grades have accumulated because it has been 
impossible to obtain suitable cars in which to make 
shipments. Prices are firm. Redwood manufacturers 
also continue to enjoy an excellent business, particularly 
in the middle West. Prices have recently advanced and 
mills are working at capacity. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


While the results of the German blockade and the 
idleness of neutral shipping are beginning to find re- 
flection in a reduction of domestic trade as well as 
a curtailment of exports, there are to be found in our 
domestie situation some elements that make for im- 
provement. The greatest menace in our domestic 
business in recent weeks has been the car shortage and 
during the last fortnight developments have taken 
place that indicate that this congestion on our trans- 
portation lines will soon be somewhat relieved. The 
eastern roads have been sending empty freight cars to 
western points. This is but an incident in the general 
trend in the freight movement and indicates the extent 
to which the car shortage thruout the country, and 
especially the West, is being relieved. It is believed 
that in another fortnight the car shortage will have 
so far been relieved that the incidents of the last two 
or three months will have been nearly forgotten in the 
rush of doing the business of another season. 


The car shortage began to be felt last fall and it 
naturally inereased in intensity thruout the winter. 
Freight congestion at the terminals of the eastern and 
northern railroads, and the severe winter weather, pre- 
vented many of the lines returning freight car equip- 
ment to its owners. Then came the German submarine 
edict, which caused neutral shipping to remain in port 
and contributed to the congestion at the seaboard. 
Taking the two developments together and a serious 
congestion resulted, one that threatened to reverse 
the business conditions of the country if continued for 
any considerable length of time. Naturally, manufac- 
turers preferred to curtail their output unless there was 
a prospect of a reasonably early delivery. 

The intensity of the car congestion, however, was 
not brought to the public’s attention to any consider- 
able extent until the recent advance in the cost of food 
stuffs was attributed to it. It is true that shipments of 
foods have been delayed considerably, but not to any 
greater extent than other classes of freight. It became 
exceedingly popular to play up the shortage of food 
and the high cost of living, and the congestion on the 
railroads affording a reasonable explanation, came in 
for undue publicity. 

As a matter of fact, the tendency of the American 
people to speculate in foodstuffs and the elements that 
have been contributing so liberally in the last two years 
to a condition of inflation were to a considerable extent 
ignored while these problems of reducing prices on our 
commodities were being discussed on the front pages 
of the newspapers. 

Tt is seldom that fundamentals are given their true 
value in a discussion of an economic subject that is 
attempted with a view of pleasing the popular mind. 
Fundamentals usually are dry facts and are not easily 
traced or understood... Hence many of the so-called 
popular economists, like many story writers, find it 
easier to do their work without being hampered with 
facts to any considerable extent. Any discussion of 
the causes leading to the high costs of commodities 
embraces such a wide range of subjects and so many 
ramifications that it is impossible to give each its 


relative value in a comparatively short treatment. 

On the other hand, who can determine, in an ab- 
normal time when precedent is entirely unavailable, 
just what weight each individual element contributing 
toward the present cgnditions should be given in an 
analytical discussion of the high costs now prevailing? 
It is well known that an abundance of money, es- 
pecially if that condition reaches the plethoric state, 
necessarily reduces the purchasing value of the unit, 
be that the dollar, the pound sterling, the franc, the 
reichsmark, or the ruble. It was this same principle 
that was so thoroly threshed- out twenty-two years 
ago when the question of sound money and the main- 
tenance of the single gold standard of value in this 
country upset political alliances and seriously disturbed 
business. That was a theoretical discussion. 

The tremendous increase in the world’s circulating 
media growing out of the European war, together with 
the unprecedented extension of credits and the piling 
up of abnormal profits by manufacturers in neutral 
countries, has contributed not only to higher prices 
but to a condition of inflation in various kinds of 
values that will call for the exercise of the greatest 
eare, if ultimately a collapse of far-reaching propor- 
tions does not take place. This does not mean that 
there is likely to be a breakdown in the world’s credit 
system in the immediate future, but governments, like 
individuals, find a limitation beyond which their credit 
can not be stretched. Once that point is reached and 
confidence in the ability to pay is shaken the reaction 
is sharp and conclusive. 

Meantime, so long as public confidence continues 
prices advance in proportion to the depreciation of 
the purchasing power of the monetary unit. The 
transition of Europe from a single gold standard basis 
to a combination of gold standard and paper currency 
basis is going on, and the results manifest themselves 
in-many direetions, It does not necessarily fullow that 
this process is a wrong one so long as there is main- 
tained a sufficient cover of gold, the world’s accepted 
monetary standard, to provide for the redemption of 
the paper eurrency issues. Naturally, sc long as con- 
fidence remains unshaken the amount of this circulating 
medium offered for redemption will be relatively small, 
but once the credit strain reaches the breaking point 
and public confidence is shaken, the offerings of cur- 
reney for redemption become a menace. 

It is obvious that once a cenditior of this kind 
arises the covering of gold back of these various issues 
must be very large, unless confessicn of insoiveney is 
to be made and specie payments suspended. Seldom, 
if ever, has there been an instance of a great war in 
which all the belligerents have not been forced to 
suspend specie payment. In the present instance, 
Great Britain stands out as a most remarkable exccp- 
tion to the general rule, and it would not be surprising 
if, in ramifications of her credits, her worldwide banking 
system, the high development of her banking ability 
and her international position, Great Britain did not 
continue thruout the war without suspension of specie 
payments. Of course, this will depend upon our 


attitude toward her in the matter of extending credit 
and handling our gold supply. 

Confronted as we are with an international compli- 
cation, the gravest in our recent history, and with 
the possibility of being plunged into war with Germany 
at any moment, it seems inevitable that United States 
must take a broader view of our banking responsibil- 
ties and rise te the occasion by extending credit to the 
belligerent countries abroad, so long as that can be 
done without impairing our domestic credit structure. 
We have in this country more gold than we require 
for our menetary needs and it is essential that this 
gold be put into practical use and not locked up or 
permitted to be utilized as a basis for an inflation of 
credit. In other words, if our gold goes into our bank- 
ing system where our banks are compelled to earn its 
carrying charges thru the lending of the credit based 
on the gold, it is obvious that we are certain to 
encourage unwise speculation. and speculative market 
activities. 

On the other hand, if this gold is utilized as a basis 
for foreign credit, whereby we receive an interest 
bearing obligation of short maturity, with which ‘we 
can command the return of the gold at any time we 
need it, we are fortifying ourselves against the time 
when Europe will bid high for our precious metal. One 
is always in a stronger position when he has the obliga- 
tion of a responsibie or solvent man or concern in his 
possession that can be handed to that individual in 
lieu of cash at a time the holder can ill afford to 
part with the cash. The same applies to nations. 

One of the striking features of the situation that 
has resulted from the submarine crisis is the extreme 
dullness in the investment markets. Prior to the 
edict of the kaiser the investment market was active 
and the demand for investment securities was steady 
and gradually expanding. With that edict came a most 
striking development. Investors are always _ ultra- 
conservative and are susceptible to influences growing 
out of uncertainties. The kaiser’s edict turned the 
trend and the investment demand flattened immed- 
iately. It seems that no attractive investment return 
can revive this interest pending the uncertainty re- 
garding our future attitude toward Germany. But 
those who have studied the situation closely and are 
able to analyze underlying conditions and influences 
are convinced that once the uncertainty is eliminated, 
even tho that be by an actual declaration of war, the 
investment demand will begin to revive. 

All this, however, will be in conjunction with 
general revival in business activities, for it is incon-- 
ceivable that we could enter a state of war without 
an enormous expenditure of money, credit and energy 
in preparation, not only for an aggressive naval 
campaign but for our defense against possible event- 
ualities. Necessarily this would mean a more rapid 
circulation of money and credit, a greater demand 
for labor and material, increased profit and a general 
stimulation of prosperity, even tho they be attended 
with a rising tendency in prices generally and in 
living costs. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


President Wilson was formally inaugurated on March 5 
with public ceremonies reflecting a great national feeling of 

triotism. In his inaugural address he told the world that 
“We stand firm in armed neutrality,’ and announced the 
principles that will guide the United States “whether in 
war or in peace.”’ These are: Recognition of international 
responsibility in world peace and stability of free nations ; 
recognition of equality of all nations in all matters of right 
and privilege as an essential principle of peace; that peace 
can not rest securely or justly upon an armed balance of 
power such as existed prior to the European war; that gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed and that no other powers should be acknowledged 
by the nations of the world; that there must be freedom 
of the seas upon terms of equality to all; adoption of limita- 
tion of armaments consistent with necessities of national 
order and domestic safety; suppression of revolutionary 
propaganda directed against the security of a friendly na- 
tion. 

A compulsory military training bill that has become a 
law in Utah provides for compulsory enlistment in_ the 
national guard and training between the ages of 18 and 45. 
In New York State bills passed the assembly providing mili- 
tary training for all boys and amending the military training 
law passed last year, which provided for military training 
for school boys only. Under the amendment’ 230,000 boys 
will be eligible for military training. Under the old law 
only 22,000 were eligible. 

The women of Arkansas have been granted the vote by 
a bill just enacted into law. 


Six towns have been added to the dry territory of 
Vermont. 

Fifteen rivers in Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, North 
Carolina and Virginia are overflowing their banks as the 
result of many days of heavy rain. 

The senate and house of the Missouri legislature have 
voted to submit a constitutional amendment providing for 
Statewide prohibition at an election in November, 1918, 

The lower branch of the Utah legislature has passed a 
bill making it a crime to sell cigarets or the “makin’s’” In 
the State of Utah. 

result in the advance in price of coal, the railroads 
of he United States will probably have to pay $130,000,000 
more for coal this year. Under the Adamson law the rail- 
roads may have to pay $60,000,000 increased wages. - 

Authorized capital stock of new companies organized for 
the manufacture of dyes and chemicals from Jan. 1, 1915, 
to Feb, 1, 1917, aggregated $172,289,000. 

Universal military training is imminent in Maine, accord- 
ing to a resolution adopted in fayor of such service by the 
Senate of that State, 


Washington. 


Announcement has been made that Jose Miguel Gomez, 
former president of Cuba and present rebel leader, has been 
captured with his entire staff, 

A war council to direct this country’s course in the 
event of war is in process of formation. It will include the 
President, members of the cabinet, and industrial experts 





now affiliated with the national council of defense. The 
war council will be a coalition. Men of every political 
faith will be chosen. 


Cuban rebels are reported to have burned $100,000,000 
worth of sugar cane. An early adjustment of affairs in 
that republic is predicted. 


The War Department has directed that between 5,000 
and 6,000 enlisted men of the army be designated by regi- 
mental commanders for commissions as company officers in 
whatever army may be raised. The designation of the 
men will be on their military aptitude, not by examination. 

Both Democrats and Republicans have agreed in separate 
caucuses to an amendment to the rules of the Senate which 
would make impossible another filibuster such as that which 
caused the death of the armed neutrality bill. 

It is reported that before the end of the week formal an- 
nouncement will be made that the Government intends to 
arm merchant ships, the Secretary of State and Attorney 
General having assure@ President Wilson that he has the 
power to guthorize such a step. 

As a result of the assurance of modification of the Senate 
rules, President Wilson has decided to call a special session 
of Congress about April 1. Congress will be asked to author- 
ize a $100,000,000 bond issue and may be asked to grant the 
President the use of such “other instrumentalities’” as he 
deems necessary to protect American rights. 


German-American Crisis 


President Wilson has confirmed the authenticity of pub- 
lished reports of Germany’s attempt to involve Mexico and 
Japan in intrigue against the United States, and states he 
has further proof of Germany’s activity in this direction. 
Japanese and Mexican envoys at Washington deny that their 
governments will enter into any alliance against the United 
States. On March 2 the House of Representatives, by a 
vote of 403 to 13, passed the administration’s measure to 
empower President Wilson to arm American ships and ap- 
propriating $100,000,000 for the purpose, but when the 
measure reached the Senate it was killed by a filibuster by 
only twelve members. The outgoing Senate engaged in a 
26-hour discussion of the armed ships measure and expired 
leaving the President without its support. President Wil- 
son immediately issued a statement denouncing the men who 
filibustered against the bill, requesting that the rule of 
open debate making filibusters possible be changed so as to 
prevent a few from hiv ary, | the ‘wish of the majority. 
and asserting that the United States will be misunderstood 
and looked upon as not being united in the desire for pro- 
tecting its citizens and commerce at sea. It is not definitely 
known that the seyenty-two Yarrowdale seamen made cap- 
tives by Germany have been allowed to depart for home, 
altho four are reported to have reached Denmark with 
stories of great privations in German camps. ‘The State 
Department has information to show that Germany has been 
intriguing to incite the Republic of Colombia against the 
United States, and it is known that Colgmbia at least 
listened to proposals of German intrigue. It is also under- 
stood that the State Department has information to show 
that Germany has been negotiating for a submarine base 
near Cape Darien, Colombia. Sg! has jaree oil fields 
in the Darien Valley. ‘The only oil interest in Mexico that 
has been able to extend its business on a large scale since 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


Carranza placed an extortionate tax on that product is a 
German concern, That Germany did try to align Mexico 
and Japan against the United States is the confession of 
Dr. Zimmermann, German foreign secretary. Japan has 
officially reaffirmed its loyalty to the Allies and denounces 
German efforts to cause estrangement between Japan and 
the United States. 


Telegrams and letters by the thousands assuring Presi- 
lent Wilson of the support of the nation in any step which 
be might take to protect the lives of American citizens at 
sea are flooding the capital. The action of the twelve 
senators in talking to death the armed ship bill has aroused 
nation-wide condemnation. In New York resolutions drawn 
up by the American Rights League condemned the action as 
“little short of treasonable.”’ In Wisconsin a Statewide 
condemnation of the senator from that State who played a 
conspicuous role in the sensational filibuster has led to a 
movement to enforce his resignation. A recall move, State- 
wide in action, has been started in Oregon against the sen- 
ator from that State who refused to come to the aié@ of his 
his compatriots at sea. One of the filibustering senators was 
hanged in effigy by students of the University of Illinois. 
Acting Governor Houx of Wyoming has sent the President 
a message assuring him that Wyoming endorses his posi- 
tion. Porto Rico will support the United States in what- 
ever crisis may develop, accurding to a resolution just passed 
by the elective branch of the legislature. Austria-Hungary 
has replied to the request of the United States in connec- 
tion with her position in the Prussian sub-sea war to the 
effect that she is in entire accord with it. In connection 
with the revelation of a scheme ot countrywide scope in 
ease of war against Germany, instigated by German agents, 
three indictments were returned by the grand jury in New 
York City. Three men were reported to the Department of 
Justice in New York as agents of the German Government 
in fomenting food riots. ‘lwo Americans are reported miss- 
ing from the crew or the British steamship Calgorm Castle, 
shelled and sunk by a Prussian submarine. 


FOREIGN 


The Chinese cabinet decided to follow the United States 
in breaking off diplomatic relations with Germany, but 
President Li Yuan-hung refused to ratify the action. The 
premier resigned and others of the ministry are expected 
to take like action. 


The British Government has notified munition makers in 
the United States that all manufacture of shells must be 
completed by March 31, and thereafter all contracts ex- 
isting for these war materials will lapse. England is now 
able to manufacture all its needs and at the same time 
help out its allies, 

The war, according to statements by representatives of 
the belligerents, is now costing $120,000,000 a day, equiva- 
lent to $1,000,000 every 12 minutes. Present debits of the 
belligerents are nearly five times the total production of 
gold of the entire world from the earliest recorded time to 
the present. 

British forces have captured the important point of Kut-el- 
Amara and are pursuing the fleeing Turks to within 28 miles 
of Bagdad. In the district of the Suez they are marching 
eastward and have captured positions in Palestine. 


Home rule for Ireland seems imminent. 
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NUMEROUS FREIGHT CAR ORDERS IN PROSPECT 


Railroads, Anticipating Delayed Deliveries, Seek to 
Cover Requirements by New Requisitions 





It is possible this week to record some real activity 
in railway buying besides contracts for motive power. 
There is a much larger number of freight cars being 
considered than for several weeks. Because of slow 
deliveries of material long standing orders are not being 
turned out as rapidly as was expected. This means that 
plants will be occupied in later months where they would 
have been inactive without the receipt of new orders. It 
is estimated that the builders will not be able to turn 
out more than 25,000 cars this year in addition to those 
already ordered. The railroads probably realize this 
situation and will take quick action in covering require- 
ments. There is also an effort being made to dodge 
impending advances in the price of materials. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railway has issued in- 
quiries for 1,000 box and 1,000 gondola cars, asking 
alternate bids on wood and all-steel construction. The 
Chicago & North Western Railway is in the market for 
_ fifty caboose cars and, preliminary to authorizing the 
purchase of additionai equipment, is sounding the mar- 
ket as to the present cost of 1,000 gondolas. The Great 
Northern Railway, which had ordered 1,000 box cars 
from the Western Steel Car & Foundry Co., has substi- 
tuted 250 steel gondolas for an equal number of box 
ears. Only 750 box cars will be built. The Marianna 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, has ordered 500 steel hopper cars 
on Pennsylvania Railroad specifications from the Cam- 
bria Steel Co. The Consolidation Coal Co. awarded a con- 
tract to the Pullman Co. for 300 steel hopper cars. The 
Florida East Coast Railway is negotiating for 200 flat 
and 100 ventilated box cars. 

Some additional foreign orders are reported, among 
which are 12,000 to 14,000 French cars taken by the 
Standard Steel Car Co. For the last year or longer this 
company has been building equipment for France on an 
open order. The report may or may not mean new busi- 
ness. Manufacturers are keeping alive quotations on 
material for Russian cars. Some developments in this 
quarter may be expected soon. 





LUMBERMEN DESPERATE FOR WANT OF CARS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

MERIDIAN, Miss., March 7.—A veritable flood of tele- 
grams from lumbermen and business men generally in 
this section was sent to the senators from Mississippi 
today urging them to take immediate steps to have a 
heavy penalty enforced on the railroads that are not 
returning equipment to the originating lines, as recently 
ordered by the Car Service Association and approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. These telegrams 
point out that conditions here are demoralized, many lum- 
ber mills shut down and other business suffering because 
of the car shortage. Figures compiled here show that the 
local roads have only 18 percent of their own equipment 
on their rails and of their total normal equipment of their 
own and foreign cars they have only about one-third on 
their rails. These telegrams direct the attention of the 
senators to the fact that many lumber manufacturing 
plants in this section will be forced to close down within 
the next ten days unless immediate relief is afforded, 
many having made no shipments for thirty days, because 
of the car shortage. One railroad, the telegrams assert, 
recently unloaded several cars and returned: them to the 
owning lines in order to escape the penalty. 


SHIPYARDS HINDERED BY LACK OF MATERIAL 


Batu, Mes., March 6.—The wooden shipyards oper- 
ating on the Maine coast are greatly handicapped by the 
inability to procure prompt shipments of lumber from 
the West and the South. There are some instances 
where a shipyard has been so hampered by the freight 
congestion that contracts for vessels which have been 
offered have of necessity been declined. It is stated 
that the frame for a vessel contracted for by a Boston 
firm and ordered nearly a year ago has only just arrived 
at Rockland, Me. Similar instances are not uncommon. 
One suggestion is that it would be to the interest of 
lumber companies to use every possible effort to secure 
the prompt delivery of timbers and plank ordered for 
vessel construction, in order to take full advantage of 
the present brisk demand for sailing tonnage and the 
consequent strong prices which the shipbuilders are will- 
ing to pay for their materials. 


PREDICTS “WONDERFUL ERA OF PROSPERITY” 


JACKSON, Miss., March 5.—Edward Hines, the Chi- 








cago lumberman who is preparing to erect a million’ 


dollar lumber plant at Gulfport and also to construct 
a railway to his timber holdings north of that place, be- 
lieves that the lumbermen of the South will enjoy a 
wonderful era of prosperity after the close of the Euro- 
pean war, when there will be a phenomenal demand 
for lumber for the rebuilding of Europe. Mr. Hines 
believes, however, that an era of high prices for lumber 
will begin at once. Writing to a local daily newspaper 
he says: 

If ever there was a time when prospective builders should 
take advantage of the market conditions, this is the time. 
The lumber industry is suffering largely on account of the 
prosperity enjoyed by what logically comes in competition 
with it—the steel industry. 

In 1914, at Virginia, Minn., where we have the largest 
pine mill in the United States, we were paying our help $16 
to $25 a month, and board. The bankers notified us that it 
would be impossible to procure money to take care of pay 
rolls; so, with no orders for lumber, it was decided that we 
must close down both mills. To save the men from suffer- 
ing, however, we strained every nerve to keep the plant 
going, and were able to keep the men at work all winter. 


Conditions now, with the demand for labor in the mines, 
are such that the same plants must operate with labor cost 
at from $40 to $60 a month, as against 1914 wages. The 
cost of feeding the men has increased 72 percent, and the 
prices of equipment have increased 100 percent or more. The 
cost in the logging end of the operations will be 100 percent 
more this year than last season, and in the mills 33% per- 
cent. 

The average advance in the price of lumber during the year 
is about 10 percent, despite these staggering advances in 
manufacturing costs. The same conditions have been felt in 
the South and West, tho to a lesser degree. 

As soon as the European war ends there will be an active 
demand for lumber, stimulating the price which of necessity 
must be reflected in our home markets. Lumber can never 
be cheaper, and with the prospective prices on lumber build- 
ers should know that now is the time to buy, when the con- 
ditions are better than they can possibly be after the war. 

J. R. Pratt completed the work of clearing the mer- 
chantable timber from the site purchased hy the citi- 
zens of Gulfport for the Hines sawmill, on March 1, 
and the land will soon be turned over to local repre- 
sentatives of the Hines Lumber Co. when the work of 
removing the stumpage and underbrush will be started. 


LUMBER EXPORTER BUILDING SIX LARGE VESSELS 


Southern Yellow Pine Chief Material of Construction 
—Texas Ports Active Shipbuilding Centers 





BEAUMONT, TEX., March 5.—Henry Piaggio, Gulfport 
(Miss.) lumber exporter, arrived in this city last Satur- 
day. He will spend a few days here and in Orange, look- 
ing over the work now under way in the building of the 
six large barkentines which he had ordered. He declared 


- himself well pleased over the progress made so far, and 


said that the vessels would be named after large Amer- 
ican cities. The two barkentines at Beaumont will be 
named, respectively, City of Beawmont and City of Dallas. 
The four which are being built at Orange will be named, 
respectively: City of Houston, City of Pensacola, City 
of Gulfport and the City of Mobile. The barkentine 
City of Orange, which was built by Mr. Piaggio at 
Orange, is now loading a cargo of lumber at that port. 

With the exception of the City of Pensacola, each of 
the vessels will cost $130,000; will be 288 feet long, with 
46-foot beams and 22-foot holds. Each vessel will be 
equipped with five masts, square rigging and auxiliary 
engines. Each vessel’s capacity will be 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber. The exception, the City of Pensacola, will 
cost about $100,000. The two first-named vessels will be 
completed in July and August, respectively. All the 
barkentines are being constructed of yellow pine lumber 
and, when completed, each one will load a cargo of lum- 
ber and timber for export. For the two first-named ves- 
sels, a force of 125 men is now employed, and will be 
augmented by as many in the next thirty days. At 
Orange 450 men are being employed. 

Other shipbuilding activities include rigging of the 
schooner Marie Louise, which was constructed by G. Nel- 
son and A. Howland for the Orange Maritime Corpora- 
tion, at a cost of $80,000. This vessel is expected to be 
ready by the end of this week. The second schooner built 
by the same men for the Orange Maritime Corporation 
will be launched some time in June, and will cost ap- 
proximately $115,000. Both this and the Marie Louise 
are built of longleaf yellow pine. 

As lumber may be obtained in this city at $18 a thou- 
sand feet less than at Bath, Me., according to Capt. 
S. R. Percy, of shipbuilding firm Perey & Small, of the 
northern city, who is now visiting at Beaumont, this 
place offers distinct advantages over those of Bath as a 
shipbuilding point. Captain Percy also said that the 
northern shipbuilder is meeting with much difficulty in 
the labor market, as skilled men have gone south where 
wages are higher. His firm at present is building its 
thirty-ninth vessel. 


ENCOURAGING CRUDE TAR INDUSTRY 


SHREVEPORT, La., March 5.—J. A. Redhead, assistant 
State agent of Government farm, codperative work for 
Louisiana, is encouraging the industry of developing 
crude tar from stumps on cut-over pine lands. He be- 
lieves owners of these lands have a bargain in the bus- 
iness if they will go about it properly. The cost of 
buying and installing a retort fof manufacturing the 
crude tar, he explains, will not exceed $300 to $350, and 
one plant will handle a big area, the plan having worked 
very profitably in some eastern parishes. One farmer 
desiring to clear his land of stumps, having several 
thousand acres, set up a plant and now with his land 
entirely cleared and easy of cultivation, he has realized 
enough from the sale of tar produced from stumps 
thereon to defray all expenses of the undertaking and 
also to pay for his land. The stumps are rich in resin 
and its products, and as the cost of building and oper- 
ating a plant is primarly confined to the initial cost 
of the retort and the pay of some help, the proposition, 
in Mr. Redhead’s opinion, should prove profitable. 


EMBARGO SITUATION BOTH WORSE AND BETTER 


Boston, Mass., March 5.—The New England railroad 
situation has both improved and been made more com- 
plicated by embargo developments of the last few days. 
The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad has 
modified its embargo against lumber, boxes, box shooks, 
lasts, last blocks, cooperage stock: ete., which freight 
it will accept for most points on its own lines and also 
for points on the Central Vermont and the Boston & 
Albany railroads. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad has announced this 
week a partial embargo on eastbound freight routed 
thru Mechanicsville, Rotterdam or Troy, N. Y., effec- 
tive at midnight last. The embargo exempts human 
necessities and articles designated for the United States 
Government, 











WILL AID GOVERNMENT IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Data Collected by Forest Products Laboratory on 
Properties of Wood Most Comprehensive 


Mapison, Wis., March 8.—The Madison laboratory of 
the United States Forest Service will play an important 
part in aiding the Federal Government in any problems 
of national defense which may arise, according to How- 
ard F. Weiss, director of the laboratory, who has just 
returned to Madison from Washington, D. C: Mr. Weiss 
spent over a month at the national capital in consulta- 
tion with Federal officials and in giving advice on the 
utilization of forest products for military purposes. The 
data collected by the laboratory on the mechanical prop- 
erties of wood is the most comprehensive possessed by 
any Government in the world and is proving of consider- 
able value to the national Government, especially as a 
means of securing substitutes for woods which are diffi- 
cult to obtain at present. 


Mr. Weiss declares that the Government is having a 
great deal of difficulty in securing adequate supplies, 
such as spruce for the construction of acroplanes and 
other machinery for war purposes. If any manufac- 
turers have clear, straight-grained seasoned spruce the 
Government would like to get in touch with them. The 
same thing is true of ash. 


The laboratory at Madison has fortunately worked out 
methods of drying by artificial means various kinds of 
woods which are of particular value now, such as oak, 
hickory and black walnut, which are used for making gun 
stocks. The methods which the laboratory has devel- 
oped enable lumbermen to dry these woods at less than 
1 percent of loss, which is appreciably less than the best 
results from the air seasoned methods. Furthermore, 
these artificial methods will dry at one-quarter to one- 
eighth of the time required for air seasoning. This is 
of the greatest importance now, because time is the 
chief consideration for the Government. Said Mr. Weiss: 


In brief, the Forest Service is in a position—it having the 
information and the personnel at its command—to render 
invaluable assistance to the national Government in making 
adequate preparations for any military necessities which 
might arise. Forest products are not only used in the manu- 
facture of munitions but in the making of gunstocks, of 
aeroplane frames, artillery carriages, trench timber, and in 
the manufacture of surgical necessities. 

Millions of gunstocks are made from American walnut, 
which is the best wood yet found for the part. A new rifle, 
it has been estimated, is required monthly for every man at 
the front. So great has been the demand by gun makers for 
seasoned walnut that it has often been necessary to use 
birch and other woods as substitutes. The development of 
trench warfare, when vast armies of men dig themselves in 
on fronts hundreds of miles long, calls for a tremendous 
amount of timber. Millions of feet of lumber are required 
also for temporary buildings behind the firing line. Still 
more goes into bridges, wharves and the like. 

Ordinary black powder is made of about seventy-five parts 
of saltpeter, ten parts sulphur and fifteen parts charcoal. 
The charcoal employed must possess special qualities and is 
made largely from dogwood, willow and alder. In spite of the 
advent of smokeless powder, enormous quantities of black 
powder are still used. It is almost exclusively used in 
shrapnel, fuses and armor piercing shells. Another product 
of the forest, rosin, is employed for filling the spaces between 
bullets in shrapnel so that on explosion the missiles will be 
evenly distributed in all directions, 

European combatants are making a soft, absorbent surgical 
cotton from wood cellulose and are making slings from tough 
crepe paper and splints from fiber boards, In Germany and 
Austria the poorer classes wear paper vests, socks and 
handkerchiefs, - 

Methyl alcohol, a product obtained from the destructive 
distiliation of hardwoods, is essential in the manufacture of 
many medical preparations, such as formaldehyde, one of the 
safest and most efficient antiseptics known. ‘The longleaf 
pine forests of the South furnish 90 percent of the world’$ 
supply of turpentine and rosin. It is entirely possible, 
should the need arise, to make from turpentine a synthetic 
camphor as good for practical purposes as the natural 
product. 





YELLOW PINE PROVES ITS WORTH 


STaMForD, ConN., March 4.—A piece of good yellow 
pine, 9x6, saved the Boston Express on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad from going into the 
Miamus River here this afternoon. Two cars were de- 
railed and pulled along the ties of the drawbridge for 
250 feet before the train was stopped.. The yellow pine 
guard rail prevented the cars, and possibly the train, 
from going into the river. 





NEW ENGLAND PLANT GREATLY ENLARGED 


JACKMAN, Mg., March 6.—The Jackman Lumber Co., 
which recently enlarged its plant to produce 105,000, feet 
of long lumber daily, running the year round, has begun 
construction of a box board and shook mill here, 144x60 
feet in size, and without any posts. The company has 
decided to construct the boiler house and engine room, 
which will measure 50x24 feet, entirely of concrete. A 
railroad has been constructed from the station at Jackman 
to the mill plant and there are a number of spur tracks 
for the accommodation of the mill with a total mileage of 
twenty-six. Three locomotives and seventy cars are now 
in operation on this private line, equipment including a 
large engine house, car repairing shop, machine shop, 
blacksmith shop ete. Ten miles from here in the woods 
has been established a large storehouse and camp, whence 
are distributed supplies to the jobbers who are cutting 
the company’s logs. A large boarding house has been 
completed handy to the mill plant, accommodating 110 
men. There is an annex with suites for married men and 
their families, besides which the company has constructed 
a number of neat, detached cottages for married em- 
ployees. Work has been completed on a concrete dam 300 
feet long and 24 feet high, flooding thirty acres, affording 
ample space for log storage. 
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CITY PROMOTES STANDARDIZED BUILDING CODE 


Committee Adopts National Lumbermen’s Association 
Suggestions—Fire Prevention Provided For 


Kansas City, Mo., March 3.—That the work of re- 
vising the local building code is being largely shared by 
the wholesalers and retailers of lumber was manifested 
at a recent meeting of a committee comprising joint 
representatives, which discussed, with R. 8S. Whiting, 
architectural engineer of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, certain articles to be submitted 
to the commission revising the code. These articles, 
prepared by Mr. Whiting, consist in definitions and 
specifications for mill construction as standardized by 
the National association, ‘and already introduced 
wherever building code revisions are being made. In 
addition, there are articles tending to regulate the 
height of various classes of buildings, to conform with 
the practice common to codes of other cities, and recom- 
mendations for the use of standard tables for unit 
stresses of timbers, adopted by the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

The local commission will adopt almost all of the 
recommendations, including the restrictions that have 
been provided for the prevention of fire spread in 
buildings ‘of frame as well as ordinary construction. 
The following recommendations will also be adopted: 

Suilding chimneys of brick laid in cement mortar the en 
tire height of chimney. 

Vire stopping of walls and partitions and allowing proper 
space between the chimney construction of adjoining walls. 

Regulating distance between frame dwellings to reduce 
fire hazard to minimum, and small percentage of actual cost 
in changing the building. 

Fire ‘preventive measures such as the above tend to 
make the buildings of greater value to the owners and 
at the same time prove the civic and codperative spirit 
of the lumbermen who have been instrumental in bring- 
the suggestions forward. 

Because of the variation in sizes of dressed lumber 
in different localities, the National association recom- 
mends that nominal sizes be specified to include all 
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lumber suitable for the purposes for which it is intended 
in the respective localities. 

The local lumbermen have worked as one man in the 
general development of better building standards and 
their codperation has been admirably fruitful. Their 
success in getting the revisions adopted suggests similar 
procedure by lumbermen in other cities, including a 
hand-in-hand codperation with their local fire marshals 
and building commissioners. 


STEEL RAILROAD CARS NEED DEFENDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 5.—A few days ago a wreck 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad at Mt. Union, this State, 
killed more people than were killed on the entire system 
during all of 1916. A freight ran into the rear of a 
standing passenger train, and the steel coaches were 
telescoped. The steel buckled and twisted, and held the 
victims in its relentless and unremovable grasp, crush- 
ing them some instantly, and some slowly. The car 
in which most were killed was a steel sleeper, and some 
were caged in their berths. Some of the railroad officials 
felt it incumbent upon them immediately to rush into 
print with a defense of the steel cars, stating that if 
the cars had been of wood no doubt the whole train 
would have been smashed and then burned. Neverthe- 
less, many of the railroad engineers here seem to feel 
that a car with the strong steel frame and a wooden 
superstructure would be better in many ways. 


IMPETUS GIVEN TO STATE REFORESTATION 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 2.—Several matters of im- 
portance have come before the public recently that will 
have a tendency to stimulate the movement for re- 
forestation in this State along practical lines. The 
scarcity of lumber shipped into the State has caused a 
demand for locally cut lumber that has shown many 
persons and concerns the value of a local supply. Sev- 
eral large concerns whose land holdings will allow of it 











have announced that they will plant this year for their 
future requirements, The report of State Forestry 
Commissioner Conklin for last year states that on Jan. 1 
there were 1,012,180 acres in the forest reserve of the 
commonwealth, representing an investment of $2,310,- 
723. The total appropriations in the last twenty years 
have averaged about $2.28 an acre and the properties 
are now valued at from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000. 
Twenty-six thousand trees have been grown in the State 
nurseries, and 22,000,000 have been planted on 13,000 
acres. The annual capacity of the nurseries now is 
10,000,000. Governor Brumbaugh, in his proclamation 
fixing April 13 and 27 as spring arbor days, urged 
a general movement to popularize the reforesting of the 
waste areas of the State, and also the local raising of 
trees in a manner that will make them a profitable crop 
in series, as well as a saver of water supply and a 
producer of shade and comfort. 





REDWOOD’S DURABILITY STRONGLY DEMONSTRATED 


Roof’s Trusses Withstand a Century and a Half Use— 
Found to Be Rot-Proof 


SAN FrANcIsco, Cau., March 2.—An interesting story 
comes to light in connection with the general advertising . 
campaign that has been planned by the California 
Redwood Association that forms, in a sense, another 
contribution to the long and ever-growing list of testi- 
monials to the merit of redwood lumber. 

At the time attention was called to the long period 
of service which redwood can be made to yield as in the 
old Dolores Mission of this city a hunt for specimens 
was made in the attic. The photographer of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association found that the tile roof of 
the old mission—which was built in 1776— is supportgd 
by redwood trusses that have been mortised and tied 
with rawhide thongs. In spite of the fact that the roof 
has upheld the weight of tile from the time of its con- 
struction, in 1776, to 1906—the period of the big ’quake 
—the redwood trusses and rawhide thongs held firmly, 


REDWOOD ROOF TRUSSES 


even thru the big shake-up of things when so many 
buildings of ¢onerete and steel were dismantled. After 
the earthquake the fathers in charge of the mission had 
bolts pierced thru the mortise as a precaution, altho 
this was unnecessary. 

In the early days of California redwood was used con- 
siderably by the Spanish padres in the building of their 
missions. It is presumed that the durableness of red- 
wood was not at that time widely known. The char- 
acteristic qualities which make the wood practically 
immune from damage in contact with moisture, and 
from dry rot, very likely did not stand out so much in 
those days. as did the discovery that this wood could 
be worked easily because of its extreme softness. 

To return to the Dolores Mission: The rafters which 
support the roof are 8x8, of hewn redwood; the sheath- 
ing is composed of split boards approximately 1-inch 
thick, and tho there has been a great deal of moisture 
leakage in the 141 years of their existence, as evidenced 
by the discoloration of rafters and sheathing, at no place 
is there a sign of rot. Several tests have proved this 
to be so. 


GIVES VOLUNTARY WAGE INCREASE TO EMPLOYEES 


OsHKOSH, WIS., March 5.—Each of the 1,700 of the 
employees of the Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of this city, 
was notified March 1, that the company had appropriated 
approximately $120,000 for distribution as a wage in- 
crease and bonus for employees of all the company’s 
plants, including the sash and door factory, the saw- 
mill and the veneer manufacturing department. The 
greater part of the sum, $70,000, was distributed in the 
form of a wage increase based on the individual merit 
of each employee and varies from 5 percent to 12% 
pereent. About 75 percent of the employees partici- 
pate in the wage increase plan and the greater number 
of those whose wages are advanced are those who have 
been receiving the lowest wage. All employees who on 
Jan. 1 of this year had been with the company for a 
whole year share in a wage dividend of $50,000. 





SOUTHERN PINE GOES TO THE FIR COUNTRY 


Longleaf Timbers from Calcasieu District Shipped 
to Oregon on a Heavy Freight Rate 


SHREVEPORT, LA., March 5.—The value of the extensive 
advertising campaign carried on in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN in behalf of longleaf pine structural timber 
is reflected in an order recently filled by the Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co., of this city, for a buyer in far- 
away Portland, Ore. It was an order of timbers, 
and, as far as the Peavy-Byrnes people know, it is the 
first of the sort that has ever gone from this territory 
to the country west of the Rockies. It is reported that 
some flooring and finish have gone from the southern 
pine section to the lower Pacific coast country, but the 
Peavy-Byrnes shipment is believed to be the first order 
of longleaf timbers filled hereabouts for the far North- 
west. Owing to the fact that it is so unusual, the ship- 
ment is of extraordinary interest and significance. 

The shipment consisted of five cars, between eighty 
and ninety thousand feet, of 444x6-inch, 18- and 24-foot, 
95 percent heart 848, longleaf yellow pine. The ship- 
ment was sent to the Duncan Lumber Co., wholesaler, 
of Portland, and the material is thought to be for struc- 
tural purposes, but the shipper is without information 
as to the uses to be made of the product. 

The fact that the buyer sought the lumber and readily 
paid the prices asked is indicative of the demand for 
longleaf yellow pine being a wholesome one. The Port- 
land company wired the Peavy-Byrnes company for quo- 
tations, which were promptly furnished. The order also 
came by wire. The Peavy-Byrnes prices were accepted, 
and the order was filled and shipped promptly. 

As explained by one of the Peavy-Byrnes representa- 
tives in speaking of this yellow pine sale, the Portland 
company could have bought fir right at home for a price 
less than the freight rate on the yellow pine shipped from 
the Louisiana mill, which is at Emad, near Kinder. The 
freight rate to Portland on this shipment was $27.50 per 
1,000 feet. The price paid for the timbers was not dis- 
closed, but the Peavy-Byrnes company, thru Sales Man- 
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ager John S. Welsh and Assistant Sales Manager Frank 
H. Campbell, announced that it was a thoroly good price. 
The price of late for timbers, especially structural tim- 
bers, has advanced and the demand is unusually strong. 

As the order for this shipment came unsolicited, the 
Peavy-Byrnes folks consider that it was due largely to 
the splendid advertising and educational campaign that 
has been carried on in the interest of yellow pine, espe- 
cially from the Caleasieu district. The fact that the 
order came out of the fir producing territory is especially 
significant, and particularly pleases the yellow pine mill- 
men as the order is a substantial one and the price is 
far above that charged for West Coast lumber. The pur- 
chase by the Portland company seems to indicate that 
southern yellow pine has an additional value that has not 
before been appreciated here. The yellow pine market 
territory has been growing right along, but the sale just 
made by the Peavy-Byrnes company, of which A. J. 
Peavy is president, takes in the biggest slice of domestic 
territory ever before added. 

In shipping the timbers the Peavy-Byrnes company 
took advantage of the opportunity of advertising the 
product, and applied the company’s brand and the at- 
tractive brand of Caleasieu longleaf pine used by the 
Associated Caleasieu Longleaf: Mills, of which group this 
company is a member. It is hoped that the order by the 
Dunean Lumber Co. will be followed by others from the 
west-of-the-Rockies territory. 





THE First National Bank of Boston, which recently 
established a branch in Buenos Aires, has informed the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce that it desires 
to be of use to American exporters. Credit information 
as well as general commercial information will be sup- 
plied upon request free of charge whether or not the firm 
making the request has ever had any transactions with 
the bank. The same service will be offered to merchants 
in Argentina and reliable agents will be placed in con- 
tact with exporters in either country. 
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Surface Burning 





In my last article I discussed the peeling and burning 
as a method of getting rid of tree-killing beetles in the 
pines of California. It is a very expensive method. The 
only other means known to me is that of controlled 
surface burning in mature infested timber. 

It must be stated that no one can be dogmatically 
certain either as to its value or lack of value. Long and 
carefully watched experiments must be made before we 
ean scientifically advocate the burning method as a sure 
cure or one to be adopted generally. But tho this is so, 
it is equally certain that we already have enough results 
and indications to convince us that the experiment is well 
worth while and fully to persuade many of us that such 
experiment will result in a triumphant vindication of this 
method. Our reasons for thinking so are entirely em- 
pirical. This is one of those cases where the facts must 
be observed first and the theory afterward evolved to fit 
and explain them. It is idle to try to theorize in advance, 

And indeed, on the basis of our present theoretical 
knowledge, it would be very difficult to explain by pure 
reason why surface burning should stop epidemics. The 
larve under the bark are not directly reached by the fire, 
of course. They logically should escape destruction by 
surface burning and should in their due time come forth 
to reinfest the forest. It is undoubtedly true, again, 
.that the beetles do not emerge all at once but over a 
considerable period of time. Therefore surface burning 
should destroy only the small percentage of the insects 
that happens to be at large at the time of the fire. That 
is the way the matter looks theoretically at the present 
time. But if it proves practically certain that fire does 
check the epidemic then we must find out why the larve 
do not reinfest. I will deal with that a little later in 
this article. Our job just now is not to ask how surface 
burning kills beetles; but to ascertain, if possible, if it 
does kill beetles. 


Results of Practical Experiments 


As I said: Our data is as yet too meager to justify 
us in dogmatizing on this point. However, a good deal 
of intelligent private experimentation has been done on 
just this line. Mr. Ryan, operating timber in eastern 
Oregon, became aware five or six years ago that many of 
his trees were dying. He did not know the cause and 
had no knowledge whatever of even the existence of 
Dendroctonus. By his personal investigation, however, 
he discovered the beetles. Not knowing how else to get 
rid of the epidemic, he proceeded carefully to burn over 
his timber for three successive years, since which time, he 
tells me, he has had no further infestation at all. S. O. 
Johnson, of the Johnson Lumber Co., reports to me as 
follows: : 

At Bend, Ore., when we discovered these beetles we _ like- 
wise discovered the remedy and cured our forests of the 
pest with fire. We burnt thousands of acres of timberlands 
against the Government's orders but saved our forests ; there 
are no beetles there to speak of today and we lost no trees, 
or the loss of timber was so negligible that it is not to 
be considered. We sent men after the fire to throw dirt 
into the burning butts. * * *I feel that a tree in the 
forest is like a human being. In the city you have many 
human beings gathered together. Stop up the sewer sys- 
tem, throw all the filth, as well as the dead bodies of 
people, on the street and you will soon have a pestilence 
or plague that you can not control, and the ferest is no 
different. Furthermore, as you stated in your article (but 
I do not think with sufficient emphasis), there is not a tree 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains that is anywhere near 
mature but that shows signs of fire. I have never seen 
one in the sugar and white pine belt that has not fire 
marks on it, and I do not believe you can change nature 
by preventing fires‘any more in trees than you can change 
nature in man or animal and expect them to live, at least 
for any length of time. 

From the secretary’s report of the Coos Bay Lumber 
Co. I extract the following: 

In 1913 alarming reports came to this department (the 
timber department of the Coos Bay Lumber Co.) of the 
ravages of the pine bark beetle in sugar and yellow pine 
of the Sierras. * * * The result of this investigation was 
taken up by us again in 1916. We found that in areas 
where there had been light burning there were less bug 
infested trees than on adjoining lands which had not been 
burned for a long time. From this we concluded that light 
burning among timber 18 inches in diameter and larger is 
of much benefit. * * * We are thoroly convinced as a re- 
sult of three years’ study of the subject that there is noth- 
ing to be feared in the sugar pine district provided it is 
lightly burned over every year or two. 

An accidental fire in Southern Pacifie lands in the 
northern part of the State some vears ago got beyond 
control and was at last abandoned to its own devices. 
It burned thru a district heavily infested by beetles; 
since that time the infestation has amounted almost to 
nothing. Parenthetically the damage by fire was so slight 
as not even to have been estimated. 

The following questions were asked of seven of the 
largest sugar pine owners in California: Number 1: 
Has the destruction of pine timber by pine beetles in- 
creased since 1914 and 1915? Five answered ‘‘ Yes,’’ one 
answered ‘‘No,’’ and one answered ‘‘Do not know.’’ 
Number 2: According to your observation, where has 
the destruction been greatest, in areas burned over fre- 
quently or in areas not burned over in several years? 
Unanimously and very emphatically expressed ‘‘In areas 
not burned over.’’ Other questions were asked concerning 
matters of opinion in regard to methods to be used, but 
they are not essential to the subject of this paragraph. 

In addition to this I have personally seen and talked 
to eight othcr timber holders, six of whom have con- 
ducted definite experiments in surface burning, and all 
are perfectly convinced that the result was invaluable; 
that by surface burning in their own timber they checked 
and eliminated the epidemic. 

Now this is a strong body of opinion and observation 
from men who are hard-headed, practical, trained in the 
forest all their lives, educated and intelligent. Most of 
them came to these conclusions independently and. not in 
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accordance with any preconceived theory. Their findings 
do not constitute a final basis for a scientific theory, but 
they certainly furnish a strong enough foundation on 
which to build a demand for scientific and careful experi- 
mentation. In other words we all feel that we have gone 
far enough in the subject to convince ourselves as to the 
facts; and we all feel that we have done enough to earn 
the right of careful consideration of what, by our careful 
efforts, has become more than a vague hypothesis. We 
have enough evidence to refuse to be dismissed out of 
hand. 
Unburned Timber a Pest Menace 


Furthermore—tho perhaps it is only a coincidence re- 
peated in a great many places—modern epidemics have 
come hand in hand with complete fire protection. As I 
stated in my first article, we have taken from the forest 
what cleansing fire bestows and have substituted nothing 
in exchange. The accumulations that used to be removed 
by fire are now allowed to gather as an increasing fire 
menace and very possibly a cause of insect epidemics. 
Here again our data are very incomplete, but certain 
indications seem to point to the possibility that also the 
destructive epidemics of the past have started in areas 
which for some reason or another had not been cleaned up 
by fire for a great many years. At any rate it is all 
worth careful experimentation. 

It must be understood that the private lumbermen are 
not asking the Government to help them out. They are 
all capable of handling their own individual problem. 
They are doing very effective and intelligent control work 
and are waking up to the necessity for more. But they 
do feel that the Government has certain obligations. One 
of these obligations is that it shall not conduct a pest- 
house of its own next door. In other words, it should 
clean up its own insects so as to prevent their reinfesting 
the private forests immediately contiguous. Another 
obligation is that it should experiment scientifically to 
prove or disprove the efficacy of surface burning in insect 
control. And I must repeat that this has never yet been 
done practically. We have had dazzling theory only. 
The third obligation is that the Forest Service should in 
every possible way aid the private owner to protect his 
own land the way he sees fit. 

How? By not only permitting the private owner to 
burn over his land according to his own theory—which 


_ indeed he ean do at the present time—but also in codper- 


ating with him at least to the extent of lifting from him 
the responsibility of confining the fire to his own land. 
He is legally able to burn over his own lend, to be sure, 
but only under heavy penalty if he allows the fire to 
spread to the neighboring Government land. So heavy is 
the penalty that it makes him pause. He hardly dares 
take the chance. It is a big burden and the responsibility 
is in the wrong place. The private owner is perfectly 
willing that the Government should carry out on its 
holdings its own theories to suit itself, and he wishes to 
assist the Government in doing so; but consistently he 
feels that the reverse should also obtain. The Forest 
Service has the men and the organization to stop. and 
confine fire, or at least it says it has, and it seems to 
the private owner that the Service should, when he wishes 
to burn, help him to the extent of confining a fire for him 
to his own land. In place of penalizing him in ease his 
fire jumps to Government land, where as yet they do not 
want it, he feels that the Forest Service should take that 
responsibility on itself. 

Is that asking too much? I think not. 

In conversation with a district forester some time ago 
I mentioned a firm belief of mine that complete fire 
protection over a long period of years results in such an 
accumulation of debris and inflammable small growth of 
all sizes that in time a fire hazard will be so built up that 
destructive top fires will be inevitable. He informed me 
very emphatically that with his organization he was 
entirely able to stop any kind of a fire practically any- 
where. Taking him at his word it then seems reasonable 
that the Forest Service should be able to stop a fire set 


by a private owner just as easily as one set by lightning - 


or campers, or any other of the numerous causes men- 
tioned in annual reports. And furthermore it should be 
able to stop such a fire at the boundaries of its own 
domain. Considering that the private owner demands 
from the Government no other assistance in fighting this 
pest, this seems little to ask and should be accorded. 

Many yivate surface burnings, which will be done more 
generally this spring than at any other time heretofore, 
will be field for future observation and experiment. 
Within four or five years it should be possible to check 
up exactly what results we get from this burning and to 
determine whether or not it is an effective method of 
stopping the beetles’ ravage. 


Theory vs. Fact 


I mentioned some time ago that there seemed to he 
no theory at present recognized that would explain why 
we should expect that fire should stop epidemie and 
gave specific instances of such control by way of reply. 
The Forest Service says frankly that it sees no reason 
why burning should stop an epidemic, just as it sees 
no adequate reason why the sort of debris accumulated 
by a complete fire protection should start one. A great 
many apparently water tight scientific theories have in 
the past been entirely upset by some one new unsuspected 
little fact. Joseph Thompson in the seventies went into 
unknown Central Africa. He reported there a snow 
covered mountain underneath the Equator. The English 
scientists in their wisdom proved by the known physical 
laws that such a thing was impossible; that a mountain 
high enough to carry snow would be in a rarefied 
atmosphere so near the sun that the snow would melt. 


Tested by all the scientific rules the thing was completely 
absurd. Therefore they ejected Thompson from their 
number, held him up to ridicule and he finally died in 
contumely. The only difficulty is that the snow covered 
mountain is there. Similarly, scientists proved by the 
laws of physics in an irrefutable manner that below a 
certain depth in the ocean living organisms could not 
exist. Pure reason could find no way round their per- 
fectly logical deduction. It was air-tight. But dredging 
apparatus was invented that descended to even lower 
depths, and there in triumphant refutation of pure theory 
living organisms were found. Theory is a beautiful thing 
but does not last long when put up against fact. 

Our task in this instance is to collect facts and after- 
ward to play with our theory. The situation does not 
present to my mind an impasse. The larve are under 
the bark. The insects flying at any one time are a very 
small percentage of those that will emerge in the course 
of a whole season. If the smoke and fire kill only the 
flying beetles, they will kill only a small percentage. A 
fire hot enough to seorch thru the bark to the larvae would 
kill the tree. All this is perfectly true, but it may very 
well be that other, as yet unknown elements are at work. 
For example, the bark of either sugar or yellow pine 
carries a very strong odor of smoke, even months after 
a heavy fire. Perhaps the beetles from the hidden larve, 
hungering for new breeding places, do not like the smell 
of smoke any more then moths like camphor or cedar. 
Ralph Hopping has observed that tree-killing beetles seem 
to prefer the very moist side of the trees or the very 


“moist bark. It may be that a fire sufficiently dries the 


bark so that the newly emerged beetles are unable to 
find a host. These hypotheses are too vague to admit 
discussion without experiment, of course, but I wish 
merely to point out that there are possibilities. 

But suppose we find that the thing works; suppose 
surface burning does kill the beetles—is it worth while? 
We have been taught that fire of any sort is terribly 
destructive. Is the remedy worth the cure? 

In the first place there is too much generalization on 
the subject. Blanket methods are never any good. The 
theory that would apply to California would not apply at 
all to Minnesota. One mistake the Forest Service has 
made has been not only in damning all fires, but’ in 
spreading a general theory over too much country. Be- 
cause fire makes a bad master there is no reason why it 
should not be a good servant. And we are talking now 
of California and eastern Oregon. 

Furthermore we are not talking of uncontrolled confla- 
gration. We will right away eliminate from this discus- 
sion any thought of areas devoted mainly to second 
growth. Beetles do not attack these very young trees 
anyway. If the Forest Service is sincere in its claim 
that it is not building up a fire hazard for the reason 
that it ean control any fire in practically any kind of 
growth, then it should be able to control any set fire, 
roughly speaking, in any area it pleases. I appreciate 
thoroly that such a control can not be made accurately 
on definite surveyed lines. It may drop over here and 
there. But even if damage resulted, it would be a very 
small damage, and must be considered as a price to pay 
in the form of overhead charges. 

Let us then consider only mature stands or stands in 
which mature timber predominates in number and impor- 
tance. Does this sort of controlled fire damage mature 
trees? We are all agreed that it does not directly kill 
mature trees as a general thing. We are told, however, 
that basal fire scars destroy value, and that fire predis- 
poses a tree, by weakening it, to death in other forms. 
The latter proposition I took up in my last article. As 
to the first it requires a great many uncontrolled fires to 
produce a fire scar that amounts to real damage. Fire 
sears are very often what might be called a cauterization. 


Effects of Controjled Fires 


Spots of dry rot and other diseases offer themselves as 
fuel to the fire which cleans them out and sears over the 
wound, acts as an antiseptic agent. If the fire had not 
made the fire sear, the disease would much more. seriously 
have damaged the tree. In this respect it is beneficial 
rather than harmful. It would be exceedingly difficult to 
find in the forest any mature tree not showing very strong 
fire sears, indicating that it has been thru many fires in 
the past, and still it stands. The average small fire sear 
tends to enlarge only in a series of very hot fires; and 
in appropriate surface burnings we should eliminate the 
question of hot fires. Controlled fires such as I advocate 
are followed immediately by men who throw a few shovels 
full of dirt into the cavities before they have had time 
to increase in size. Only slow, long continued smoldering 
appreciably enlarges fire scars. In the space of an article 
IT can only briefly indicate these points. Each one is 
worth extended discussion. 

I will pass over briefly the question of second growth 
mixed with mature timber. I covered this point in my 
first article, and find that among even the most con- 
servative the belief is gaining ground that second growth 
beneath the first stands is absolutely unimportant. But 
here and there thru the mature timber are openings of 
various sizes containing mixed stands, trees of different 
ages and height. These are so scattered that it would 
be unpractical to protect them against burning, if the 
block area were to be so treated. How about them? 


Young Growth Not Jeopardized 


If the openings really are of any size they can be 
protected, let that be understood—provided we are to 
take the Forest Service literally as to its ability in such 
matters as stopping fires. But if the fire does run thru 
them, and if every single small tree in the opening is 
thereby destroyed we would be justified, I think, in face 
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of the enormous destruction of mature timber by the 
beetles, in paying cheerfully this small price for the sake 
of eliminating the pest. The second yrowth is not de- 
stroyed forever.- We are not paying the price in forests, 
but only in years. In a very short time another will 
come up. 

However, that is an extreme case, and need hardly be 
considered. I have examined many such openings in 
which the stand of small timber of ten to twenty feet 
high was so thick originally that I could not foree my 
way thru it. These stands usually cover from half an 
acre to two or three acres. In each of them the fire has 
run unchecked. Of course they have burned to the top, 
and when the fire was wholly under way it must have 
made a conflagration that leaped thru the air far over 
the heads of the tallest trees. Naturally one would 
expect here to find total destruction, yet in not one 
single instance did I fail to discover less than 8 percent 
of the small trees still living and in good condition. 
Why this was so I do not know, but they were probably 
protected in some way by the moisture in the growth 
about them. In a great many instances the percentage 
was higher. Now in those thick stands I do not suppose 
that one-fourth of one percent of the trees would ever 
come to maturity. In spite of the fire enough nucleus 
was left for the purposes of reforestation. 

A favorite phrase of the Forest Service is that it. is 
‘“more interested in the rate of growth than in the 
mature trees,’’ and it resents any agency that destroys 
small stuff—that probably never will come to maturity— 
because that destruction stops the percentage of rate of 
growth. That is all very well if they are growing trees 
for beetle pasture, but is a false emphasis in the present 
condition. If we really could eliminate beetles on our 


public domain in California by fire, or any other way, 
we could then afford to burn up $235,000 worth of timber 
each year and still play even with what we were losing 
before by beetles. In other words, about 125,000,000 
feet. Where could you kindle a fire to burn up 125,000,- 
000 feet of timber anywhere—try your very best? 

Thus to summarize: No one would want uncontrolled 
fires. Controlled fire does negligible damage to mature 
timber and only damage that can well be afforded to any 
other. .The only experiments yet made point clearly to 
the fact that surface burning stops epidemics. If burning 
stops epidemics, it is probable that it would prevent 
epidemics. Further experiments should be conducted by 
the Forest Service. Burning on private land should be 
aided to the utmost of their ability, equipment and men, 
by the Forest Service. Lumbermen should cut and peel 
their infested trees; and finish this process by a complete 
burning every year for at least three years. 


Where Enlightenment Is Needed 


By way of an entirely good natured conclusion I wish 
to protest against a certain attitude of scientific contempt 
for the layman who always crops up in a discussion of 
this sort. I do not pretend to be a scientist, nor do I 
pretend to have any expert knowledge, but I have con- 
siderable knowledge of observation, and, what is more 
important, I have back of this the accumulation of 
observation and opinion by a great many experienced 
men. The plain facts I have brought forward should be 
worth consideration, even if they are a bit crude, even 
if the conclusions drawn from them are at variance With 
mine. An attitude of superficial flippancy, in the cir- 
cumstances, is uncalled for. We lumbermen may be poor, 
ignorant cusses and not know at all what we are talking 






about. If so, it is the duty of the scientist to enlighten 
us as one would teach a little child. I am led to these 
remarks thru experiences in regard to my first article. It 
was sent to the different Forest officers, as well as to 
many scientists and laymen, with a request for an opin- 
ion. The request was made in the spirit of one asking 
for different points'of view. One forest supervisor sent 
back the article endorsed as follows: ‘‘I see Mr. White 
is again writing fiction.’’ ‘This man is in charge of one 
of the most heavily infested forests. My grief was 
assuaged, however, when I learned his personal theory 
was that the epidemic should be allowed to run unchecked, 
because if the mature timber was destroyed it would give 
the better chance for the second growth. In the same 
spirit a copy of the article was sent the assistant at one 
of our large universities. In a calm and dispassionate 
scientific spirit, he wrote as follows: 


Your clipping from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on “Tree- 
killing Beetles” has been duly received. Many thanks. I 
had heard of the article before. It is the old story of a 
little knowledge being dangerous. What Mr. White does 
not know about entomology would fill many volumes and 
what he does know would cover but a short space. The 
article is full of errors and the recommendations are of 
course based upon too poor a foundation to be of any value. 


Fortunately at a previous time our lumber company 
wrote asking his expert advice on how to eliminate the 
beetles. 

His answer was so vague, unpractical and helpless that 
my wound was healed. But, seriously, we are all green 
on this subject and it is a very important one. I except 
nobody. Some are much better informed than others, to 
be sure, and it is up to them to educate the rest of us 
in a serious way. 








Work of the Forest Products Laboratory for 1916 








WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5.—The work of the For- 
est Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., in the last 
year forms the subject-matter of a recent report of the 
Forest Service. The brief introductory remarks of this 
report, which is docketed under ‘‘48-1’’, concern the 
development of new by-products that will increase the 
amount of valuable material taken from the forests and 
that will thus give a higher return on the stumpage 
cost. Manufacturing methods have been improved, 
making possible the reduction of operating costs and 
the better quality, as well as greater quantity, of the 
output. That the laboratory has been active in exper- 
imenting with lumber, pulp and paper, chemical pro- 
duets derived from wood, and the preservative treatment 
of wood, has been made evident, at least in the columns 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, from time to time. On 
pages 50 and 57 of the issue of March 3, 1917, will be 
found accounts of some of the many good results of 
the work. In the present report the numerous details 
have been separated under different headings for the 
sake of clarity and the convenience of the general 
reader, and it is found that 11,600 strength tests on 
twenty-five different species of American timber were 
made, raising the total number of tests to 137,000. 
Strength data on all American woods of commercial im- 
portance are now available. Last year this information 
was used in two new ways: Classification of wood for 
boxes, and in the formulating of definite rules on var- 
iability in strength of timber and the laws that govern it. 
The Government now possesses more thoro and compre- 
hensive data on the mechanical properties of wood than 
any other nation. 

Had the density classification now in effect been used 
at the time, speaking generally in every czse where the 
attention of the laboratory was called to the collapse 
of buildings, owing to poor quality of structural timbers, 
the timber would never have been used. Since the com- 
pletion of the density classification for southern yellow 
pine a number of lumber companies have been advertis- 
ing timbers manufactured and graded in keeping with 
these rules. Similar grading rules for Douglas fir have 
been tentatively agreed upon by a committee of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, in codperation 
with the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Before 
these rules will be adopted tests on structural sizes will 
have heen made. 

The laboratory also tried out a box testing machine 
on eanned-food boxes. This machine has been designed 
to reveal the weak points, if any, in box construction. 
About 55,000,000 of these boxes are used annually, and 
have been one of the chief causes of complaint by the 
railroads. The use of the testing machine discovered 
the fact that by increasing the number of nails in the 
ends the strength of a box was increased by 300 percent. 
Boxes properly nailed, with 14-inch sides, tops and bot- 
toms, withstood, it was found, rougher handling than did 
boxes with %-inch sides, tops and bottoms, nailed ac- 
cording to common practice. While the machine has 
been designed primarily for the testing of boxes not 
over twenty inches in greatest dimensions, it has an 
advantage over other similar devices in that it is equip- 
ped to enable the layman to interpret the results as 
easily as the technical expert. 

The efficiency of various types of wooden joints was 
tested; and about 3,000 nail-pulling tests were com- 
pleted on nails driven into twenty-five different species 
of American timber. , Altho the data thus obtained 
have not yet been considered minutely, it appears that 
the holding power of nails has a definite relation to the 
density of the wood and that there is no difference 
between a solid beam and a wooden beam of the same 
dimension, made of two planks nailed together. 

Numerous other activities of the Forest Products 
Laboratory as recorded in the report include experi- 
ments in kiln drying, particularly in methods of piling, 
in drying green lumber more quickly; steaming wood 
after kiln-drying to preclude case hardening; and the 





need of special methods for the different woods. In 
these experiments the aim was to save much of the 
time, and of course the overhead and carrying expense, 
involved in the methods which generally prevail. 

Experiments also were made on pieces of air-dried 
wood in order to determine the best methods of retard- 
ing their absorption of moisture from the air and the 
loss of moisture when placed in dry air. Specimens were 
treated with paraffin, impregnated with sugar, heated at 
high temperature, painted, varnished, coated with Bake- 
lite, impregnated with creosote ete. Most effective re- 
sults were secured from coating the wood with paraffin, 
and excellent results were also obtained from high tem- 
perature treatments, and by impregnating the wood 
with sugar. 

Stresses have been recommended to the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, which named them in its recent 
bulletin. These stresses were the results of mechanical 
tests. 

The investigations conducted to*determine the exact 
causes in building decay showed that with a temper- 
ature approximately 100 degrees F., and a high humidity, 
the mycelia of certain fungi can be killed, contrary tho 
this is to the popular conception that methods of arrest- 
ing growth of these fungi involve the use of hot dry air. 

The field and laboratory studies indicated that much 
more than usual care sliould be given to the selection 
of timber, and in the construction of buildings, in order 
to avoid the conditions contributary to decay. The fol- 
lowing causes have been found in the investigation of 
deeayed buildings: 1-The use of green timber. 
2-Allowing timber to become wet during construction. 
3-Allowing timber to absorb moisture after the building 
has been completed, because of the lack of ventilation, 
or because of leaks. 4-The use of timber containing 
too much sapwood. 5-The use of timbers which have 
already started to decay. 

To prevent decay in the lumber yards, the Forest 
Products Laboratory investigated the extent to which 
lumber is attacked by fungi. A report on these inves- 
tigations suggesting simple rules for restricting the 
spread of fungi was prepared. Tests were also made 
to determine the durability of American timbers, and 
on the fire proofing of wood. The conclusions obtained 
from the tests are such as to indicate clearly the me- 
thods it would be wise to follow in erecting buildings 
so as to give them a maximum fire resistance. Tests 
of various designs will be made, according to the an- 
nouncement as made in the report. 

A method of identification to be employed in dis- 

tinguishing longleaf pine from loblolly and_ shortleaf 
was also developed by the laboratory. Other details of 
information in the report concern the identification ser- 
vice rendered by the laboratory, the numerous experi- 
ments on wood preservation, the analysis of creosotes, 
the toxicity of preservatives, treatment of hardwoods, 
etc. Under the heading ‘‘ Preservation of Piling’’ it 
is found that the inspections that were conducted at 
Gulfport, Miss., and Pensacola, Fla., at various times 
since 1910 showed that the pieces treated with straight 
coal-tar creosote and high-boiling creosote fractions IV 
and V were still in excellent condition. Piling treated 
with creosote containing a metal, such as iron and cop- 
per in solution, was in better condition than that treated 
with creosote alone. These studies are furnishing excel- 
fent fundamental data on proper methods of prolonging 
the life of piling against attack by marine borers. 
- Tests were made on paving block fillers, and these 
showed that both asphaltic and coal-tar fillers are ser- 
iously affected by the absorption of creosote from the 
paving blocks. The melting point, specific gravity and 
viscosity were all lowered. A filler that has been pre- 
pared and is under test is expected to be less object- 
jonable than any now in use, 

A survey was completed of the use of wood blocks 
for flooring in factories, warehouses, and other places 
of heavy wear and proper methods have been worked out 





for laying the blocks. The use of wood blocks for this 
purpose is increasing rapidly. Other details of infor- 
mation, as given fully in the report, come under such 
uses of wood as ‘‘Preservation of Silos’’; ‘‘ Utilization 
of Bark for Felts’’; ‘‘Other New Uses for Bark’’; 
‘Sulphate Process’’; ‘‘Soda Process’’; ‘‘The Effect 
of Color on Eye Fatigue’’—a study made in codperation 
with the psychology department of the University of" 
Wisconsin, in order to determine the effect of color of 
paper and of glare upon eye fatigue. The studies 
showed that practically no difference in eye fatigue 
was produced by reading from newsprint paper manu- 
factured from tamarack as compared with that from 
spruce. ‘‘The Utilization of Mill Waste for Sulphite 
Chips,’’ already referred to as having been told in 
detail in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is another one 
of the many features in the report, as is also the 
subject described under the heading ‘‘ Wood Distilla- 
tion,’’? the experiments having discovered results that 
prove, conclusively, that by the distillation of wood in 
the presence of wood tar under proper conditions it is 
possible to recover twice as much wood aleohol as is 
normally obtained from wood alone. Patents on these 
discoveries have been applied for. 

‘The rest of the report is divided into sections given 
over to these subjects: ‘‘Chemical Survey of American 
Woods’’; ‘‘Ethyl Alchohol’’; ‘‘Sulphate Turpentine’’ 
‘*Naval Stores Studies’’; ‘‘Osage Orange Dye’’; and 
‘* Acetone Oils.’’ 

This report is replete with a record of achievements 
of paramount importance to all jumbermen. It should 
inspire hope for still greater progress thruout the coun- 
try, in that so many methods can be applied to the use 
of woods and so many different combinations of appli- 
cation have been discovered that make absolute the effi- 
eacy of wood in almost all sorts of construction work. 





TO STUDY FAR EASTERN TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5.—A thoro and extensive 
investigation of the existing and proposed port and 
transportation facilities of Russia and the Far East 
will be conducted by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes 
tic Commerce, of the Department of Commerce. Paul 
Page Whitham, consulting engineer, of Seattle, Wash., 
has been appointed to undertake the work, and the 
itinerary will include Russia, China, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, French China, Federated Malay States, East 
Indies, Burma, India and Australasia. The objects of 
the investigation are ports and their equipment, the 
railways, canals and river navigation, as well as intelli 
gence communication facilities. The aim is to provide 
shipowners or operators, and all those interested in for- 
eign trade, with dependable information, obtained at 
first hand, so that those who will have occasion to use 
the accumulated information will know how best to make 
shipments, or reach certain destinations, with the least 
possible expenditure of time, money and energy. 

Another object that has actuated this undertaking 
has to do with the gathéring together of information on 
proposed transportation extensions and improvements, 
particularly in China and Asiatic Russia. This infor- 
mation, it is believed by those who compose the bureau, 
will be of inestimable value to American investors, 
engineers, contractors, manufacturers and dealers in 
port, railway and other transportation equipment. Then 
of course the data accumulated in this fashion will be 
useful to American port authorities, engineers and 
transportation men in general. Before departing on his 
trip, Mr. Whitham will confer with shipping men, en- 
gineers and contractors, investment bankers, exporters 
and trade organizations and all those who would be 
interested ‘in the investigation. He will be gone very 
likely for two years. 
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In general, lumber should be seasoned with a definite 
use in view. Frequently neglect of this simple practice 
is responsible for such trouble as furniture and interior 
trim shrinking and checking, or wood swelling out of 
shape when placed in a building. It is estimated that 
the annual consumption of wood (excluding fuel and 
fencing) in the United States is approximately 52,- 
000,000,000 feet board measure. If this tremendous 
supply of wood is to be marketed to the best advantage, 
it should not only have certain properties for certain 


How to Measure the Conditions in Seasoned Lumber 


[By James E. Imrie, Assistant Physicist Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.] 


Moisture Distribution 

The buyer sometimes is led to believe by a super- 
ficial examination that lumber is thoroly seasoned 
and in good condition when the centers of the boards 
are still somewhat green. This condition is brought 
about by subjecting the surfaces of the boards to 
rapid drying and stopping the process before the cen- 
ters are finally dry. This state always indicates that 
the lumber is casehardened, the seriousness of the con- 
dition denoting the degree of casehardening, and if 
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FIGURE 1—METHODS OF MEASURING AND DETERMINING THE CONDITIONS IN SEASONED LUMBER 


purposes but should also be furnished in best condition 
for the purpose. 

So many questions concerning the conditions in 
lumber have been submitted to the Forest Service that 
it oceurred to the writer to suggest several simple 
methods of testing and measuring the conditions in 
wood in order that manufacturers and users of lumber 
might determine these conditions to their own satisfac- 
tion. This information may be obtained easily if the 
proper tests are applied. The purpose of this article 
is to explain how to make these tests in order that 
the moisture content, moisture distribution, shrinkage 
and casehardening in lumber may be measured. 


Moisture Content 


The amount of water in lumber probably affects its 
adaptability for a given use more than any other con- 
dition. Moisture content is the determining factor 
affecting the use of lumber for articles to be exposed to 
artificial heat, such as furniture and interior trim. 
This is likewise true of all material to be subjected 
to natural heat; for example, structural timbers and all 
exterior work. The degree of dryness is especially 
important for a vast number of special uses where 
strength, hardness, shock resisting ability, toughness, 
durability and shrinkage are vital factors, as in the 
manufacture of vehicle wheels. If the lumber is not 
very dry shrinkage will occur, causing the parts to be 
loosely and insecurely assembled. If wood is to be 
bent, special care must be exercised to secure the 
proper moisture conditions. To enable one to select 
lumber with the proper moisture content for these and 
a multitude of other special uses, the following test 
will yield the desired information, 

To test for moisture content (refer to Fig. 1 moisture 
content) select several boards from different parts of 
the pile and cut a section about an inch along the grain 
from near the center of each. Sections cut less than 
one foot from the ends of the boards are usually 
affected by end drying. First, remove all splinters and 
loose particles from the outer surfaces and label the 
sections so that they may be identified later. Weigh 
the sections separately and to an accuracy of 1 percent 
on a sensitive balance and record the weights on the 
sections and on paper if a permanent record is desired. 
* The third step is to place the sections on hot steam 
pipes or in a drying oven heated to about 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit. When they cease losing weight reweigh 
them to the same accuracy. The first weight minus 
the second weight represents the weight of water 
dried out of the wood. Divide the weight of water 
by the dry weight of the wood and multiply by 100. 
The result is the moisture content of the wood ex- 
pressed in percent of the dry weight. 

In this connection, it might be well to observe that 
any lumber the moisture content of which is under 
6 percent may be considered thoroly kiln dried, while 
a moisture content of from 10 to 15 percent indicates 
thoroly air dried lumber. 


resawed such Jumber will invariably eup either on the 
resaw or on subsequent drying of the exposed interior. 
Therefore, a test to determine the distribution of 
moisture in lumber would serve the double purpose of 
‘showing up’’ the drying process and indicating the 
degree of casehardening. 


Test for Moisture Distribution 


The method of testing lumber for distribution of 
moistures is similar to that of the moisture test already 
described except that the 
sections are resawed twice 
as shown at 2 (Fig. 1— 
moisture distribution). The 
two outside parts 
(weighed together) and the 
center parts of each section 
are labeled and weighed 
separately at once on a 
sensitive balance to an ac- 
curacy of 1 percent. These 
weights should be recorded 
on the outside and center 
portions and on paper if 
the record is to be per- 
manent. The parts should 
now be completely dried on 
steam pipes or in an oven 
until they cease losing |_| 
weight, when they should be 
reweighed. The first 
weights minus the second 
weights equal the weights 
of water evaporated. The 
weights of water times 100 
and divided by the weights 
of the dry wood give the 
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the wood. 
Shrinkage 


Correctly speaking, shrinkage is a property of wood 
and it is dependent on the moisture condition, degree 
of casehardening, and the method of seasoning. It is a 
fact that the moisture content of most hardwoods may 
be reduced to about 30 percent and that of the conifirs 
to about 25 percent of the dry weight of the wood be- 
fore shrinkage takes place. The reason for this is that 
no water leaves the cell walls above these values. Dry- 
ing up to this point means a removal of water from 
the cell cavities only. As the moisture content is re- 
duced below the fiber ‘‘saturation point,’’ however, 
water is taken from the cell walls and they begin to 
shrink and continue to do until perfectly dry. In gen- 
eral the shrinkage varies with the moisture content 
below the fiber saturation point. 


FIGURE 2—SECTIONS OF OAK 








If we define casehardening in wood as a ‘‘setting’’ 
of the surface in-an expanded condition due to the 
stresses which existed in the wood while drying, it is 
clear that the shrinkage of lumber varies inversely 
with the degree of ecasehardening, or the more expanded 
the surfaces are when they ‘‘set’’ the less will the 
shrinkage be. 

It is also known that wood which is dried in air 
at high temperatures and humidities shrinks more than 
it does when dried at lower temperatures and humid- 
ities. This effect is due to the fact that wood becomes 
soft and plastic when hot and moist, and therefore 
offers less resistance to shrinkage stresses. 

The amount of shrinkage and swelling, or the work- 
ing of wood with the varying moisture content, is the 
determining factor affecting the adaptability of woods 
for various special uses. Therefore the shrinkage of 
lumber is a point of vital interest to the lumberman. 


How to Measure Shrinkage 


The method of measuring the shrinkage of wood (refer 
to Fig. 1—shrinkage) is as follows: (1) Draw a line 
in pencil across the board, using a square as shown at 1 
(Fig. 1—shrinkage). The edges of the board should be 
surfaced so as to present smooth faces. Place a small 
hook scale, graduated in fiftieths or one hundredths of 
an inch, along the pencil mark as shown at 2 (Fig. 1— 
shrinkage). Observe the width of the board on the scale 
to the nearest fiftieth or one hundredth of an inch and 
record the reading. If the board is now placed over 
steam pipes or in an oven until it ceases to lose weight it 
may be remeasured in the manner described. The first 
measurement minus the dry measurement leaves the 
amount of shrinkage. This difference times 100 and 
divided by the original measurement equals the shrinkage 
of the board in percent of the original measurement. 
This process may be continued around the board and the 
cross sections computed if one desires to know the shrink- 
age in cross section. 


Casehardening 


Casehardened lumber is in a condition of stress. 
(Refer to Fig. 1—Casehardening). The cause of this 
stressed condition is a pronounced tendency of the 
surface and interior of the board to shrink unequally 
when the surface is dried faster than the interior. The 
surface and interior of the wood tend to shrink un- 
equally for two reasons. As has already been stated, 
the faster wood is dried in dry air the less it shrinks, 
and the slower it is dried in moist, warm air the more 
it shrinks. With this fact in mind, it is clear that if 
the surface of the lumber is dried much more rapidly 
than the interior it will tend to shrink less than the 
interior. As the center of the board dries slower than 
the surface, it tends to shrink more than the surface. 
Therefore, it is evident that a tendency to unequal 
shrinkage exists. 


The vital fact causing the unequal shrinkage is the: 


resistance to surface shrinkage offered by the interior 
of the board after the surface has started to shrink 
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SHOWING REVERSAL OF STRESSES DURING DRYING 


and before the interior has commenced to shrink. This 
resistance reduces the surface shrinking, causing the 
surface to ‘‘set’”’ in an expanded condition. It is dur- 
ing this stage of the drying process that surface checks 
appear, (see 2, Fig. 1—Casehardening). When the 
interior begins to shrink, in turn, it tends to shrink 
more than the set surface, pulling away from the outer 
shell and causing the interior checks, commonly termed 
honeycombing (see 3-4, Fig. 1—Casehardening). Dur- 
ing this final stage in the development of caseharden- 
ing the surface checks invariably close up, sometimes 
so tightly that they can not be seen. 

Lumber may be severely casehardened without being 
either surface checked or honeycombed. In such 
cases resawing must be resorted to in order to deter- 
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mine the degree of casehardening. At 5 
(Fig. 1—Casehardening), a resawed board 
shows no casehardening or stressed condi- 
tion because the halves remain flat after 
sawing. At 6, however, the characteristic 
cupping action of a resawed casehardened 
board is indicated. The reason. for this 
action is that the surface is held in com- 
jpression by the tension of the interior. 
Resawing relieves the surface compression, 
This cupping 
may occur on the -resaw or upon subse- 
quent drying of the exposed interior. 
In either case, it is proof of case- 
hardening.* If a casehardened board, 
whose interior and-surface moisture con- 
tents are say 35 and 15 percent respec- 
tively, is resawed, the halves will cup out- 
ward from the resaw as shown at 7. This 
is explained by the fact that under these 
conditions of moisture distribution the 
tension of the surface tends to compress 
the interior. Upon subsequent drying the 
cupping reverses to an aggravated degree. 
This gradual reversal of stresses in the 
drying of casehardened lumber is clearly 
illustrated by the action of the resawed 
section shown in Figure 2.. 

The purpose of this paper is to present 
methods of determining the conditions in 
lumber, rather than to advoeate cures for 
those conditions which constitute defects. 
However, casehardening is so serious a 
defect that we believe a word in, regard 
to a method of elimination may not be out 
of place. If casehardened lumber is 
steamed for the proper period at the close 
of the drying operation and then dried 
off the stressed condition may be entirely 
relieved and all casehardening eliminated. 
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“ELIMINATION _ OF “cASE- 
HARDENING IN KILN ORY 


1—NO FINAL STEAMING 


It is only necessary to adjust the length 
of the steaming period according to the 
severity of the casehardening. It is also 
essential that the steam circulates thru all 
parts of the piles of lumber in a uniform 
manner. This method has been used with 
complete success in the kiln-drying of ineh 








” red gum lumber and black walnut green 
” : from the saw. 


Figure 3 shows the results 
of such a process in the case of inch air 
dried red gum lumber. It is important to 
note in this connection that if the steam- 
ing period is too long or severe the ecase- 
hardening is actually reversed. 


” 


Brittleness 


Lumber may be inherently brittle or 
rendered so by drying at too high temper- 
atures. Too long exposure to ordinary 
kiln temperatures will also produce this 
ffect. The change is usually accompanied 
by a darkening in color which serves to 
prejudice one against it for certain pur- 
poses. Where brittleness is not a serious 
defect this method of overhauling wood 
may be resorted to in order to darken it 
and thus enhance its natural beauty. 

At present many users of lumber asso- 
ciate kiln dried lumber with brittleness. 
This is so because of the many improper 
methods of kiln drying now in use. If 
the proper circulation of air, at the proper 
temperature and humidity, is maintained 
for the necessary time only, there is no 
reason why kiln dried lumber should be 
unduly brittle. 

No very definite simple test may be 
given for brittleness because it is one of 
those comparative conditions which the ex- 
perienced user determines by bending and 








* See article by H. D. Tiemann, ‘Problems 
in Kiln Drying Lumber,’ Lumber World Re- 
view, Sept. 25, 1915. 


FIGURE 3—SECTIONS OF KILN DRIED RED GUM CUT FROM BOARDS—BEFORE 


AND AFTER FINAL STEAMING 


breaking. The toughness or ‘‘life’’ of the 
lumber can be lost by improper methods 
of drying. 
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TAKE A FIRM STAND FOR PRINCIPLE 


Refuse Offer of Cement Manufacturers Made as a Sop for an Unethical Sale—Missourians Clearly Define Their Posi. 
tion and Show Incidentally Poor Returns From Cement Trade 


The Dickason Goodman Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., operating a line of retail lumber yards, has thrown 
down the gauntlet to the cement manufacturers in the 
matter of selling cement direct and then paying the retail 
lumberman a commission. In making public its corre- 
spondence with the cement manufacturing concern the 
Dickason Goodman Lumber Co. says: 

In order to make clear our idea of what is fair 
in the relations between the manufacturers of cement 
and other material and the retail lumber dealers, and 
to indicate our own position where sales are made 
contrary to this idea of fairness, we are submitting 
copies of the correspondence between a cement com- 
pany and ourselves regarding such a sale. 

The Dickason Goodman Lumber Co., in its circular 
vovering the subject, then publishes the following letter 
it had reeeived from the cement manufacturer: 

(Name of Cement Company and Location Omitted.) 

January 30, 1917. 

DIcKASON GOODMAN LUMBER Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Gentlemen: Recently thru our Muskogee repre- 
sentative we were successful in effecting a sale of our 
material to the... . for delivery to various desti- 
nation points within the State of Oklahoma, one of 
which was Broken Arrow, at which point we observe 
you operate a yard. 

We believe you appreciate the conditions under 
which a sale like this is made, assuring you the same 
was sold at 10 cents over the prevailing market to 
dealers. In order to complete our records respecting 
the transaction, leaving the proposition in such a 
way as to give you the benefit of this 10 cent spread, 
we have taken the liberty of making our invoice 
No. 5359 direct to you, it being clearly understood, 
however, there is no financial responsibility incum- 
bent upon you for payment of said invoice, for we 
are looking to the . for payment for all mate- 
rial delivered at Broken Arrow, upon receipt of which 
your account will be eredited and remittance made 
for the excess price obtained. In other words, your 
only part in the transaction will be to receive our 
check for the consideration we have obtained for you 
in this instance. 

It is thoroly understood, of course, the... . will 
return the bags at their own expense. 

We sincerely trust our action as outlined herein 
will meet with your hearty approval, for we assure 
you it is our purpose to codperate and assist the 
legitimate distributer in every way. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signature Omitted.) 


To this letter the Dickason Goodman Lumber. Co, 
returned the following reply covering its position in the 
matter, which reply it now makes public as a matter of 
interest to the retail lumber trade at large: 

: February 6, 1917. 

( Name Omitted.) 

“Gentlemen: I am returning herewith your invoice 

for the car of cement which you consigned to the 
.. at Broken Arrow, Okla., for the reason that 





it is contrary to our policy to accept any commis- 
sion or profit on any sales on which we do not 
make the selling price, and as we were not con- 
sulted in this matter prior to the sale, we have no 
financial interest in it. 

The retailer is not consulted about the wholesale 
price—he does not expect to be—for it is clearly 
the right and privilege of the manufacturer to make 
his sale price without consulting anyone, and we, as 
retailers, claim the right to name the retail price to 
the consumer, and we shall refuse to have any busi- 
ness dealings with any manufacturers or “jobbers 
of any material that do not accord the retailers this 
privilege, whether the material is sold or priced 
where we have yards, or elsewhere. 

If you wish to do a retail mail order and wholesale 
business, it is clearly within your right, but in doing 
so you constitute yourself our competitors, and. not 
our agents. If this is your legitimate line of busi- 
ness, why do you offer us anything? Why should we 
be entitled to the 10 cents per barrel? 

If it is not your line of business, but you were 
interested in having your material used in this work, 
why did you not present your goods to the retailers 
whose legitimate field is the retail cement trade of 
Broken Arrow, and put yourself in competition with 
other manufacturers, instead of retailers—why 
should you constitute yourself as guardian for the 
retail lumber de¢ aler, make sales to his customers, and 
fix the margin of profit? 

From your action in this matter it is evident that 
you went outside of your prescribed line of business, 
handled a transaction that was legitimately ours, 
and then offered us this pittance of 5 percent, with 
the expectation that we would feel under ap gt So 
to you, and consider that you have conferred a great 
favor upon us. 

You argue that: we should be satisfied with 5 per- 
cent, having no investment and no expense, but this is 
not the point. We know we are entitled to a greater 
percentage of profit than this, and believe that if 
you are a fair-minded man you will admit it, and if 
so, you haye Jost; to us the difference between the 
5 percent you offer and the profit we should have, and 
have upset the retail market on other cement business 
you are not equipped to handle. 

We have our yards financed to handle all the 
business that develops within their territory, and we 
are paying men to handle all such business, and this 
car could have been handled without any additional 
—— for we could have ‘made an allowance to the 

. for unloading the car and returning the sacks. 
For your information I will state that our percentage 
of profit on the cement handled at all of our yards 
during the year 1916 was 214 percent less haw the 
actual cost of doing the business at our retail yards, 
without allowing anything for the general office 
expense, and it does not require a mathematician “ta 
show that if we had not any other business than 
cement we would soon be in the hands of a receiver, 
if we continued business on this basis. And it is not 
right that we, or any other dealer, should make one 
class of material carry the burden of the loss sus- 





tained on another class—a point made by Mr. Edward 
N. Hurley in the first chapter of his book, ‘‘The 
Awakening of Business.’’ 

We know that our experience is not an isolated 
case, but it is typical of the cement business, as 
handled by the retail lumbermen, who have been 
handling it at a loss, making the other business carry 
the burden, and unless we can get practically the 
same margin of profit for handling cement that we 
do for other classes of material we are going to dis- 
continue it. 

Yours truly, 
DICKASON GOODMAN LUMBER Co., 
W.S. Dickason, See. & Gen. Mgr. 


ASSESSING BOARD “GOING AFTER” LUMBER INDUSTRY 


New ORLEANS, La., March 5.—In a statement just 
given out by the Board of State Affairs, it is declared 
that of Louisiana’s total acreage of 28,840,988 acres 
only 24,151,142 acres are assessed. After deducting 
publicly owned and tax exempt lands the board esti- 
mates that at least 1,500,000 acres have escaped assess- 
ment and taxation. Discussing lumber assessments, the 
statement declares it would not be surprising to find 
that 600,000,000 feet of lumber on the yards could be* 
added «to the amount assessed last year. ‘‘We have 
found some assessments where only 2,000,000 feet were 
returned and our inspector has checked up 23,000,000 
on the same yard. One parish alone shows an increase 
of 78,000,000 feet over the amount turned in for assess- 
ment during the previous year. 

‘*All of these facts,’’ the board concludes, ‘‘ goes to 
corroborate the statement that an increase in assessment 
values is not what is needed so much as a close super- 
vision and inspection to see that all property subject 
to taxation under the law is turned in for assessment 
purposes. Differences might arise over values, but no 
loyal citizen can dispute the justice of placing all prop- 
erty: that is subject to taxation on’the tax roll, and 
when this is done, no injustice is done any citizen, but 
each one is treated exactly alike.’’ 

The closing statement is fair enough, but there is more 
or less skepticism regarding its practical application. 
The board’ has begun its survey with an inspection of 
the lumber plants and stock on yards. The increase it 
predicts may be accounted for in considerable part by 
the fact that’ the long continued and acute car short- 
age has resulted in abnormal accumulations of stock 
that under normal shipping conditions would have moved 
long since. But the other abnormalities and inequalities 
revealed along other linés should, if corrected, yield a 
considerably larger revenue than the indicated gains 
by assessment of lumber stocks carried in an abnormal 

year.~The board appears to be ‘‘ going after’’ the lum- 
ber industry. Its prosecution of the same vigorous quest 
for under-assessments on other property, and for prop- 
erty escaping assessment altogether is waited with lively 
interest. The average lumberman will hardly object to 
paying his fair share, on the just and equitable’ basis 
outlined by the board’s statement. But a good many 
are curious to see whether the board will—or can— 
establish that basis. 
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THE NEW MILL AT McNARY IS AN EXACT REPLICA OF THE OLD PLANT DESTROYED BY FIRE 





On July 5, 1916, MeNary, La., was the scene of a disastrous conflagration that 
came with a suddenness that was appalling. During a heavy windstorm, suddenly 
and without warning, an unusually heavy gust swept a veritable storm of sparks 
from the refuse burner of the big mill of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. over the mill 
and in a moment the entire plant burst into flames, the fire spreading so quickly 
as to preclude any possibility of saving the mill. With rare good judgment, Sales 
Manager H. F. Adey, recognizing that the mill was doomed, selected strategic points 
on the trams, cut these away and directed the work there that confined the fire to 
the sawmill and saved the lumber yard and planing mill. Coming just at a time 
when the yellow pine industry was beginning to recover from a long period of 
depression and mills were crowded with orders, the fire was a serious blow, but 
undaunted and not discouraged, W. M. Cady, with the enthusiasm and optimism 
that characterize his every action and that are largely responsible for his splendid 
success, with the aid and counsel of his associates immediately set about arranging 
for rebuilding the plant, the new mill to be an exact reproduction of the old one. 

Contracts were placed and the work of cleaning away the debris of the old mill 
began as soon as the ashes were sufficiently cool to permit the work to be done, and 
soon the framework of the new mill was up, ready to receive the machinery. Because 
of some vexatious but unavoidable delays, however, the plant was not ready to begin 
operation until six months had elapsed. In the meantime the small mill, which had 
escaped the flames, was kept in operation to capacity and the’'company was enabled 
to take care of a large proportion of its business without annoying delays. 

On Jan. 10, 1917, the splendid new mill, an exact counterpart of its predecessor, 
steamed up in full blast and has since been in operation without the loss of a day and 
is a splendid example of modern lumber manufacturing methods. The plant is a 
Filer & Stowell mill thruout, with double equipment, the long side cutting logs up 
to fifty-six feet in length and the short side taking logs up to thirty-two feet long. 
In building the new mili every precaution has been taken to prevent a recurrence of 
the disaster that made its. construction necessary and every possible facility is 
provided for turning out a maximum of product at a minimum of cost. 

With this new mill in operation the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. has a daily output 
of 360,000 feet on a single shift, or 500,000 feet when operating double time. At 
present more than 30 percent of the output goes into timbers and Sales Manager H. 
F. Adey says that he hopes soon to increase this to 40 or 50 percent in order to care for the constantly 
increasing demand for structural material and railroad timbers, 

The motto of this concern is ‘‘The Best of the Log for the Best of Dimension’’ and from the 
beginning its manufacturing policy has been based on that, the only boards that are produced being 
those that are naturally accumulated in cutting dimension and timbers. As a result of this policy 
there is no expensive investment in machinery and equipment for making finish, ceiling, flooring. ete., 
and no dry kilns or sheds for caring for this class of material. This policy has proved a success in 
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LONGLEAF PINE GROWS BIG AND TALL ON CADY HOLDINGS A SCENE ON THE TIMBER DOCK AT THE McNARY PLANT OF THE CADY LUMBER CO. 
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RESOURCES FOR PERFECTED MANUFACTURE 
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WITH THIS MILL AND THE ONE OPPOSITE THE CADY LUMBER CO. HAS A 











every particular, as is,evidenced by the constantly increasing demand for Cady pro- 











it F duets—from dealers for the high class dimension stock and structural material, from 
y railroads for ties, timbers, car sills, decking, caps, stringers ete., and from foreign 
cs i buyers for the export material that has attained such great popularity because of its 
I 4 high grade and satisfactory manufacture. 
Jy i The W. M. Cady Lumber Co. is a specialist and it has not been backward in using 
28 large advertising space to acquaint buyers and users of high grade material with the 
is i fact that its timber supply is genuine longleaf yellow pine and that it is manufac- 
od tured into the class of material for which longleaf yellow pine is best suited. In 
e { order to demonstrate its faith in its product and to prove to the world that it is 
vf ready to guarantee its product and stand behind it as being just what it is sold for 
it the Cady brand is stamped on every stick and as a result of this policy Cady quality 
i stock has become a familiar favorite wherever longleaf yellow pine goes into con- 
d sumption. 
g As has every lumber manufacturing concern in the South, the Cady Lumber Co. 
has had to contend with car shortages and embargoes for many months, and some 
ll interesting experiences have been had in this connection. As a rule, however, it has 
d been able to give its customers service when any service was available because of its 
se splendid organization and its ability to ship quickly when embargoes were raised 
n temporarily or when cars were to be had during a time of stringent shortage. The 
d W. M. Cady Lumber Co., with the product of two big mills, furnishes the Iron Moun- 
d tain Railroad, on which the town of McNary is located, with the greatest tonnage 
of any single lumber producing concern on the great Gould system and thru this 
ry commanding position and its many important connections is enabled to secure a car 
d supply when ears are to be had anywhere and to take good care of its customers. 
a W. M. Cady, active head of this enterprise, is characterized by an optimism and 
p a breeziness that seem to be typical of the West, where he gained his logging 
y. experience, and that serve to make him popular wherever he is known. Realizing the 
f great possibilities inherent in the magnificent longleaf pine forests of Louisiana, 
IS Mr. Cady succeeded in enlisting the interest of his western associates and thru his 
efforts this great lumber business has been built up that stands as a model of 
it efficiency and a shining example of what may be accomplished in the development of 
t af a plan—even tho it is out of the beaten path—when good judgment, business acumen, 
: virile progressiveness and an earnest belief in a liberal use of judicious publicity are combined to 
y } bring about its successful consummation. 
i The sales of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. are unler the direction of Sales Manager Herbert F. Adey, 
e a Texas product, who has shown marked ability a:d who has demonstrated the correctness of Mr. 
Cady’s judgment in going into the ranks of the you:ger men in the industry to secure a man who could 
y suceessfully and profitably market the product of aplant producing a half million feet daily. In addi- 


tion to the main sales office at MeNary, La., the conpany maintains district offices and representatives 
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LONGLEAF PINE THAT MEETS THE MOST RIGID INSPECTION AND MAKES CADY QUALITY FAMOUS “CADY QUALITY” TIMBERS READY FOR SHIPMENT 
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as follows: El Paso, Tex., L. E. Carber; Waco, Tex., 
J. W. McKee; Houston, Tex., A. F. Sharpe; Dallas, 
Tex., B. C. Varner; St. Louis, Mo., F. G. Karvick; New 
York City, H. S. Lafond; New Orleans, La. A. J. 
Higgins Lumber & Export Co. 

The export business of the company is handled largely 
thru the New Orleans office, Mr. Cady being president 
of the A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co. The quality 
of the longleaf timber that comprises the holdings of the 
Cady Lumber Co, makes its export material popular with 
foreign buyers and it is always in demand. 

‘*Cady Quality’’ stock is much in demand in the East, 
where large users of structural material are partial to 
longleaf yellow pine and the New York office handles 
a large amount of this material. So great is the de- 
mand, in fact, that the company keeps in operation on 
the Hudson River a large lumber barge which bears the 
name Cady Quality No. 1. This vessel is kept busy 
transferring lumber to points on the river and is but 
the nuéleus of a fleet of such boats that will be provided 
as the demand arises. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY HEAD RESIGNS 


Howard F. Weiss, Expert on the Uses of Wood, Will 
Join Specialist Laboratory Firm 





Mapison, Wis., March 8.—Howard F, Weiss, for four 
years director of the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory here, has tendered his resignation to the 
Forest Service to become effective April 1. He’ has 
secured a position with the C. F. Burgess Chemical 
Engineering Laboratories at Madison and will engage in 
the development of products and processes aimed at the 
more profitable utilization of wood and timber. 

As director of the largest Government laboratory in 
the world devoted to the study of wood Mr. Weiss has 
had charge of numerous investigations in kiln drying, 
wood preservation, wood distillation, the manufacture of 
pulp and paper, the mechanical testing of timber, the 
production of ethyl alcohol, turpentine ete. His work 
has thrown him in direct contact with timber problems, 
not only of the United States but of Canada, Cuba and 
South America as well. Several publications of the 





HOWARD F. WEISS, MADISON, WIS.; 
Leaves Government Service to Enter Industrial Research Work 


United States Government have been written by Mr. 
Weiss and his book on ‘‘The Preservation of Structural 
Timber’’ is the most authoritative and exhaustive trea- 
tise on the subject. Mr. Weiss says: 

Chemistry and engineering have played a very important 
part in the development of our great industries, but the ap- 
plication of this knowledge to ‘wood and timber has been 
relatively remote. This, in my opinion, is one of the chief 
reasons why the sawmill business, for example, is unat- 
tractive to capital in comparison with other lines of manu- 
facture offering less risk. I believe much can be done to 
remedy this situation and that the owners of extensive tim- 
ber properties will coéperate in such 2 movement. 

The C. F. Burgess laboratories, with which I have idén- 
tified myself, have had considerable experience in industrial 
research in the United States, Canada and: Mexico. A most 
valuable feature to the reséarch organization is that the 
laboratories control and operate manufacturing plants, hence 
they are conversant not only with research development but 
also with shop practice, cost accounting, the management of 
labor, and other factors necessary to industrial success. ~In 
addition several companies are operating under patents de- 
veloped and leased by the laboratories. 

I am hopeful that the knowledge I have gained in my 
twelve years of Government service on the properties and 
uses of wood, coupled with the resources of the C. F. Bur- 
gess organization will enable us to codperate with the owners 
of timberlands and wood-using factories in bringing about 
more efficient and profitable developments. 

Mr. Weiss entered the United States Forest Service 
twelve years ago and rose rapidly to the’ position of 
assistant director of the Forest Products Laboratory. 
Following the resignation of McGarvey Cline he was 
made director. This was about four years ago, and 
immediately thereafter the laboratory was moved from 
Washington to -Madison. Mr. Weiss’is a ‘graduate of 
Yale arid@-also an alumnus of Cornell. As yet his sue- 
cessor has rt been named. 





CANADIAN foréstry officials view with fear the de- 
struction of western white pine in British Columbia by 
the mountain pine bark beetle. To the inroads of this in- 
sect is attributed the fact that there are few valuable 
stands of this species left in British Columbia. Similar 
destruction of western yellow pine is threatened. 








MAKES ANALYSIS OF FIR LOG LUMBER VALUES 


Figures Obtained by Mill Show Range in Pcuinees 
of Common and Uppers 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 3.—A leading mill of Wash- 
ington has made an analysis of the lumber values of a 
fir log that gives some interesting figures, altho it is of 
course no average which might be considered for a group 
of mills. Each operation is so much different from the 
other and the condition of the timber supply varies so 
much in different districts in western Washington and 
western Oregon that the percentages of common and 
uppers would show a wide range for each of the different 
operations. The idea in this case was to get a conception 
of what the mill was manufacturing, for the use of that 
particular mill and the product of the log was followed 
thru the mill and then reduced to the basis of 1000 feet 
for easier calculation. 

Analysis of a Fir Log—Lumber Values Based on Rail 
Trade Prices in Accordance with Quotations March 1 
1,000 feet Fir lumber 0% Uppers 300 feet 

70% Common 700 feet 


1,000 feet 








300 feet Uppers 3 feet Stepping, 1 percent........ 1% 
30 feet Finish and other.......... 10% 
Oe oe ge. CT a a 60% 
75 feet Drop, S. G. Flooring etc.... 25% 
Re AOC MIRO 4h os bdo oxo 6 Os 40a 4% 
i 300 feet 100% 
700 feet Common— 
350 feet Large and small timbers. 50% 
245 feet Dimension and boards..... 35% 
105 feet No. 2 dimension and boards. 15% 
700 feet 100% 
BS FRG RRO se MEO, 6 54.565 he anes hac coen vee $ 0.11 
30 feet Finish and other clears at $25........... ay 3) 


180 feet Flooring—50% No. 1—90 feet— 
80% 10 feet and up No. 1—72 feet “eg 28.. 2.02 
17% 6/9 feet No. ey fect at $27...... 41 
3% 4/5 feet No. SB Peet At SS. .<.4.0.0.0 .02 
40% No. 2—72 ye tha 
80% 10 feet and up No. 2—58 feet at $25. 1.45 











17% 6/9 feet No. 2—12 feet at $24...... .29 
3% 4/5 feet N J ee | ere OL 
10% No.3 F ; feet— 

80% 10 feet and up No. 3—14 feet at $18. .25 

17% 6/9 feet No. 3—3 feet at $15....... .05 
3% 4/5 feet No. 3—1 foot at $5....... .O1 


75 feet Drop Siding—6-inch Flooring and 4-inch 8. 
G.—S80% No. 2 and Better— 


80% No. 2 and better, 10 feet and uv—4s | 








Le 3) ae ee ese errr $ 0.91 

17% No. 2 and better, 6/9 feet—-11 feet ag 
3 LSE, SE eS ere erie Sora 18 

3% No.2 and better, 4/5 feet—1 foot at 
Se re ears fe ere oes 01 

20% No. > feet— 
80% 10 feet and up No. 38—12 feet at $15 18 
17% 6/9 feet No. 3—2 feet at $12........ .02 
8% 4/5 No. 8—1 foot at $5............ 01 
12 feet Ceiling— ‘ j 

90% No, 2 and better—11 feet at Lees 19 
10% No. 3—1 foot at $12......... ....- -O1 
Total value 300 feet uppers............ ry 6. 88 





Average per thousand all uppers........ 22.93 
Average per thousand flooring all grades. 25.00 
350 feet No. 1 common timbers and small timber at 
11 





1 ee eee ee ene eee eee 2 3.85 

245 feet No. 1 common boards and dimension at $12 2.94 

105 feet No. 2 common hoards and dimension at $6. . 63 

Total value 700 feet common........... $ 7.42 

Average per thousand common......... 10.638 
RECAPITULATION— ‘ 

UD REONE UNUEMINIIR oS cca ct kaw ee SWS A Sieh eRe $ G88 

TOO: TECE MPPELS. oo cca ek ee eee sewer Cee es cane we 7.42 

$14.80 

Underweights per thousand. ............-.+206- 1.00 


“$15 .o0 
Each additional 1% uppers will increase total average 
price 14 cents per thousand. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD TRAFFIC CONGESTED 


Appeals of Traffic Association Fruitful — Work to 
Suspend Proposed Rate Increases 








MEMPHIS, TENN., March 6.—There is-little, if any, 
improvement to report in traffic conditions as_ ‘affecting 
lumbermen thruout the southern hardwood producing 
territory. The Interstate Commerce Commission has ad- 
vised that about 1,000 box cars are being rushed from 
the East to western and southern points for use in han- 
dling lumber and other traffic and it is expected that 
this action will bring some change for the better tho 
lumber interests are none too-hopeful on this score. There 
is a most pronounced shortage of cars on the west side 
lines and the latter make no effort to conceal this fact. 
The east side lines are comparatively a little better sup- 
plied with cars but there is no denying that a very great 
shortage exists even on the latter. Meantime the ‘Lilinois 
Central and some of the other roads have announced the 
removal of embargoes on lumber shipments to northern 
and eastern points where they are able to gain consent 
for such action from connecting roads. 

Apropos of the situation on the west side lines, J. H. 
Townshend, secretary- ee of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, has appealed to the United 
States Chamber of Commerce to use its good offices in 
behalf of shippers. Appeals are constantly being made 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. and to the.car- 
riers-for relief from present intolerable conditions, with 
some promise of success in the near future. 

In the meantime the efforts of the association to se- 
cure a postponement.or suspension of the proposed ad- 
vances on shipments of lumber from Helena and other 
points in Arkansas, as well as from all producing points 
in the territory east of the Mississippi, to destinations 
in Central Freight Association and Western Trunk Line 
territory have practically. come. to naught. The .west 
side lines signified their willingness to be-governed by 
the attitude of the management ofthe Illinois Central 
and the lattter has advised the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, following the conference held with 
a committee from the latter at Chicago more than a week 


ago, that it can not see its way clear to postpone the 
effectiveness of these advances beyond March 16, the 
date to which the Interstate Commerce Commission post- 
pened them. Owing to the statute of limitation the 
commission can do nothing further. Further appeals 
are being made to the carriers but with rather indiffer- 
ent hopes of success. This means that lumber sold on 
the basis of present rates will have to be shipped on the 
new or higher rates unless it can ke delivered before 
March 16, which is almost impossible. 

F. B. Larson, who has keen appointed assistant to 
Secretary Townshend, is devoting practically all his time 
to securing cars and likewise special permits to ship 
lumber on behalf. of those lumbermen who are threat- 
ened with the necessity of closing down their plants. 
He is keeping before him a complete list of members 
of the association, together with their more immediate 
and more pressing needs, and by this systematic effort 
he is making it possible for a fair amount of lumber 
to be shipped. 

Announcement is made at the offices of the association 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended 
for a period of four months the proposed advances in 
rates on shipments of lumber from Helena and other 
west side points and from all points east of the Missis- 
sippi into the territory east of a line running from 
Buffalo to Pittsburgh, including most of the New Eng- 
land States and much of Canada. j 


QUALITY PRODUCT OF SHINGLE EXPERT'S PLANT 


Head cf Mill Has Devoted Lifetime of Effort to Busi- 
ness—Efficacy of Shingling Exemplified 





HoquIAM, WASH., March 3.—The plant of the Coats 
Shingle Co., this city, is a 12-machine shingle mill 
operated by a shingle manufacturing specialist, who has 
devoted his entire life since the age of 14 to the man- 
ufacture of shingles. This man is J. A. Lewis, treas- 
urer and manager of the company, and after whom the 
company’s product is named. It is not surprising that 
the man who has devoted thirty-five years of his life 
exclusively to the manufacture of shingles should take 
enough pride in his product to put his own family name 





J. A. LEWIS, HOQUIAM, WASH., 
Treasurer and Manager Coats Shingle Co. 


on it. The J. A. Lewis brand of shingles is made in 
two grades of both 16 and 18-inch shingles. 

Mr. Lewis was formerly a Michigan man, and at the 
age of 14 started to work in a shingle mill near Stanton, 
Mich., which at that time was owned by Thomas Tew. 
Here Mr. Lewis first learned how to make white pine 
shingles and in the four or five years put in at this 
mill he worked in every department. Later the mill was 
owned and operated by C. L. Lewis, now living at 
Raymond, Wash., and manager of the Raymond Lumber 
Co. there. C. L. Lewis is an older brother of J. A. 
Lewis, and the latter worked for him, later. becoming 
a member of the firm of Lewis Bros., which operated 
shingle mills in the vicinity of Stanton, Mich. Mr. 
Lewis spent about fourteen years in that part of the 
country, and later Lewis Bros. moved their shingle .mill 
from Gladwin, Mich., to Markham, Wash., and operated 
there as Lewis Bros. 

This business passed thru some strenuous periods and 
after six years spent there, J. A. Lewis left Markham, 
having turned over his interest in the mill to his brother 
and having nothing to show for his time put in there. 


On Jan. 1, 1899, Mr. Lewis took charge of the shingle - 


plant of the Northwestern Lumber Co, in this city. He 
ran the plant for that company eight years. At the end 
of that time Mr. Lewis organized the Coats Shingle Co. 
and built the plant of which he is now manager and 
which he has operated for the last ten years. This 
is one of the few shingle plants that, after -much, ex- 
perience with prepared roofing, has in the face of state- 
ments of insurance men, put a. red cedars shingle eof 
on its mill. Before shingling this roof. it. had beens: a 
continuous cause of trouble, but.as soon’ as the’ shingles 
were laid all roof troubles were ended. 

THE Provinee of British Columbia sold 12,349,700 feet 
of timber,.toard measure, 23,000 linear feet. and. .1,660 
cords, the ‘total valued at $24,236, during December, 1916. 
The timber scale for export during December was: : Saw 
logs, 1,793,393 feet; poles and piles, 418,739. linear feet; 
fence posts, 359 cords; eordwood, 80 cords; shingle bolts, 
5,437 cords; props, 1 008 cords ; and 452 644 ties. 
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The AMERCAN LuMBERMAN of March 3 suggested that the community spirit 
woud be stimulated and the interests of the community served in a practical way 
if retail lumbermen would arrange for potato growing contests among the boys 
of their neighborhoods. 

Will A. Cavin, of Sturgis, Mich., is the type 
of retail lumberman to whom such a plan 
would appeal; and on March 5 he announced 
in a 3-column advertisement in the Sturgis 
press, occupying the center of the page, that 
he would give $100 in prizes to the boys of 
the community in a potato-growing contest. 
That advertisement is reproduced herewith 
and gives the plan upon which Mr. Cavin will 
proceed and an idea of the results he hopes to 
attain. He is to be complimented not only on 
the plan itself but on the phraseology of the 
announcement, which will appeal to the boy’s 
heart and stimulate him to industry. 

But it ought to stimulate not only the boys 
in Sturgis but retail lumbermen everywhere. 
The idea affords an opportunity to serve the 
community and the youth of the community 
in an easy and exceptional way. Its recogni- 
tion of the boy will warm the boy’s heart, ap- 

WILD. A. CAVIN, STURGIS, MIcu.; Peal to his pride, make work a pleasure and 
Offers One Hundred Dollars in Prizes to teach him the pride of the producer. 

BOGE OE TIRE Kpeneeneny The modern American boy does not need 
to be told the value of the potato. He has heard it discussed at the family table. 
3ut, perhaps, until Mr. Cavin made his announcement, the boy in Sturgis, who 
is like the boy anywhere, did not feel a close connection with the potato problem. 
Now he suddenly finds that he can become a producer, and that work, after all, 
when it is carried on with enthusiasm and in a spirit of contest, has a lot of play in 
i. His natural thrift will also tell him that, however the contest results, he will 
still have the potatoes. 

Someone has said that the child often is father of the man; and there is no 
doubt that the grown-up boys of Sturgis and other communities where the potato 
contest is employed are going to learn a lot about selecting seed potatoes, and 
planting them and caring for them, that they never knew before. Such a contest 
will offer opportunities for disseminating information regarding modern methods 
of potato culture. To insure a good crop of good potatoes, the boys will find 
that careful selection of seed potatoes before planting is important, and persistent 
spraying is necessary. Neglect to spray at the right time may cost the boy a large 
percentage of his crop, and the loss thus suffered will exceed many times the cost 
of spraying. The big producer will not fail to observe the boys’ experiences and 
to learn therefrom. ven the general farmer with only a “patch” is likely to 
learn that neglect is expensive and that care pays not only in the case of potatoes 
but in raising other garden crops. 

The loss to the country from plant diseases, negligent seed selection, and 
improper cultivation is beyond estimate. In this loss every community shares in 
proportion to its neglect of these things. The 20 percent or 40 percent poor crop 
is a loss not merely to the farmer but to all classes of population that deal with 
him and to the country at large. An increase in his efficiency increases not only 
his own prosperity but the prosperity of the community and the country. 

The great potentiality of such a plan as that instituted by Mr. Cavin at 
Sturgis is easily recognized. We have no doubt that other lumbermen in other 
communities will emulate his example if they have not already utilized the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN’S potato contest idea. Thus the lumber dealer will once 
again demonstrate his leading position as a community builder. 

It will be observed that the potato-growing contest is not one to be applied 
to the rural community alone. The city dealer can utilize the idea just as well. 
Indeed, there is reason to believe that its novelty would appeal in the city more 
perhaps than it will in the country. In every town there is a vast acreage of 
unproductive vacant lots. There is now in this country a pretty well defined 
movement to make some use of these waste places. Either the owner will be 
disposed to make use of them himself or he will have sufficient public spirit to 
permit the boys to use them for so desirable an object. 

A certain country now at war is often cited as an example of efficiency, 
and one of the elements of its efficiency is just such wise use as this of good 
soil in or near large centers of food consumption. In most European countries 
every member of the family is a producer. The American idea—especially in 
the urban centers—is diametrically and lamentably different. Here in every 
family group there is but one producer and from three to ten dependents. 
This one producer is expected to house, clothe, feed and educate the others with- 
out help. The idea of aiding in one’s “keep” is one that has hardly entered the 
head of. the American boy or girl. The potato contest will give the American 
youth a new viewpoint. 

The peril of the United States is not entirely the “idle rich.” It is the idle 
of any class, and the poorer the class the greater the sin of idleness. Helping dad 
by contributing to the family larder ought to appeal to the American boy. It will 
increase his sense of responsibility, and importance, and pride. Let’s have a 
potato contest in the large community as well as the little one! 

The Cavin scheme for the utilization of the potato contest idea may well be 
used as a model in other communities. A request for the owners and location of 
available vacant lots will undoubtedly awaken some response; and the incentive 
of the prizes should start the boys of any town out on a scouting expedition of 
their own in quest of garden lands in their own neighborhoods. 
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TO THE BOYS 
Of Sturgis and Vicinity 


Dear Boys: Vacation time ‘vill soon be here and I 
know that each of you Strong, Ambitious, Young Ameri- 
cans will want some valuable work to occupy at least a 
part of your summer. You won’t feel just right to play 
all the time. 

Now, | propose something easy, interesting and 
practical to keep you busy an hour or two each day; - - - 
APOTATOCONTEST. There are enough vacant lots 
and unused lands in Sturgis and vicinity to raise po- 
tatoes sufficient for the entire needs ‘of St. Joseph 
County. There are also enough idle boys to do the 
work. Food stuff is scarce and high in price. Every 
foot of Uncle Sam’s land should produce something of 
value this year. 

Therefore, boys, | am going to give you some in- 
centive to help yourselves as well as to increase produc- 
tion of this most necessary article of food. 

At the end of the potato season I will give “ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS?” in Cash prizes to the boys of 
Sturgis and vicinty, divided as follows: 

To the boys within the City of Sturgis: 
$25.00 Prize for best average 
15.00 Prize for second best average 
6.00 Prize for third best average 
4.00 Prize for fourth best average 
To the Farmer Boys within 10 miles of Sturgis: 
$25.00 Prize for best average 
15.00 Prize for second best average 
6.00 Prize for third best average 
4.00 Prize for fourth best average 

Age limit, ten to eighteen years, inclasive. Acre- 
age, one-eighth acre—5445 square feet, which is about 
onelot, 50x110. 

BASIS OF AWARD 
1. Greatest yield per one-eighthacre 50 per cent 
2. Best exhibit of 1 peck of Potatoes 25 per cent 
3. Best history of about 200 words on 
“How I Made My Crop of Potatoes” 25 per cent 


Total score 100 per cent 

A public exhibition pertaining exclusively to this 
contest will be given in Sturgis on some set date this 
Fall. Competent judges will have charge of the grading 
and wide publicity will be given the winners of this 
novel and important contest. 

There are numerous vacant, unused lots in and 
around Sturgis which the owners will gladly turn over 
to you boys who are ambitious enough to enter this con- 
test. Select your lot, get the owners permission and be 
all ready to start. These are valuable SPOT CASH 
PRIZES and well worth your while to earn. 

On and after March 20th you can secure at my 
office, county, state and government bulletins giving full 
instructions about preparing the seed, cultivating and 
general care of the crop. Entrance blanks must be 
filled out and filed in my office by each contestant. 

County Agriculturist Wendt is heartily in sympa- 
thy with this contest and his letter of recommendation 
will be printed next week in these columns. He will be 
glad to assist any boy who enters the contest. 

Groups of not over 3 boys may enter on one piece of 
ground and may divide the cash prize as they mutually 
agree. 

A fall set of rules governing the contest will be 
given each boy when he files his application. 

Now boys, let’s have a lot of fun out of this along 
with alittle work. I want youto show St. Joseph County 
that Sturgis and vicinity have the livliest set of Ameri- 
can youngsters in Southern Michigan. 

Yours for a most happy and successful summer 
vacation. 


WILL A. CAVIN 
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OF THE RETAILER 








When a person is a wholesaler in one capacity and 
a retailer in another he is in a position to see this 
business of ours from both sides. He is also in a posi- 
tion to see a good deal that he wishes was different. 
R. 8. Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, says that a reasonable amount of mail 
order competition is good for a retailer and quotes 
David Harum to the effect that a reasonable number 
of fleas is good for a dog, because it keeps him from 
thinking so much about being a dog. Mr. Kellogg’s 
idea is that retail competition will jar the local board 
vender loose and set him to studying the way the mail 
order man does it, and that when the retailer gets in 
earnest he’ll find a good many ways for improving his 
methods. 

Most of us are more or less superstitious about busi- 
ness, I reckon, and when we’re getting by we are 
inclined to let well enough alone. Irvin Cobb found 
he couldn’t make his balky motor boat go until he had 
put a life preserver around the battery box. So when 
he got stuck that was the first thing he did. By the 
same line of reasoning if we keep our accounts on a 
paper cement sack or buy half a car of the first thing 
we think of after getting down to the office in the 
morning we’re reluctant to change lest we spoil our 
luck. It is my guess that this is the underlying reason 
that makes so many of us conservative about taking 
up the efficiency changes rung by the convention speak- 
ers. We’re making some money now, so why do differ- 
ently? We all know about some enthusiastic green- 
horn who started in to set the Missouri River afire and 
who used up all his matches and kindling without 
burning more than an acre or two of the Big Muddy. 
And if we do have this comfortable feeling of making 
a living while lying in the old straw of our inherited 
business methods it’s going to take quite a jar to shake 
us out. So maybe a reasonable number of fleas will 
be good for us. 

But on the other hand when we see the wicked 
apparently waxing fat because of his wickedness and 
no way out appears except to meet his sin with more 
robust sin we have other thoughts. We wonder then 
if the fleas keep us from thinking about being a dog, 
after all. 

The Growth of an Evil 


Perhaps we’d better get down to cases. The city 
of Qmaha, Neb., is a great lumber center. It is the 
meeting point for lumber from North, South, East and 
West. It is alive with jobbers and commission men 
and manufacturers’ agents. It is a great clearing 
house for lumber, and thru the local agents is supplied 
much of the lumber used by retailers in the adjoining 
States. This lumber may not be reshipped in Omaha, 
but the jobbers and agents who handle the orders are 
located there. Out of this condition which means so 
much in the way of local prosperity there has grown 
up a practice that began by being unethical and has 
oozed over into another category with a still less savory 
name. Certain wholesalers and jobbers in the city 
by some method of reasoning or because of the press 
of circumstances decided that money was to be made 
by direct selling and that they might as well make it. 
This of course means nothing more nor less than a 
catalog business; a business that is often very annoy- 
ing to retailers but that a good many have learned to 
meet rather easily by making their methods clear to 
their customers, analyzing mail order prices, and in- 
creasing the efficiency of their office and yard methods. 
We don’t have such a big quarrel with our mail order 
friends any more. The business as a whole seems or- 
dained to stay with us, tho we’re not so sure that the 
lumber department is going to be much of a money 
maker for catalog merchants. But certain of these 
people were not content to let it go at mail order trade 
on a straight basis. 

These catalog merchants continued to sell at whole- 
sale. This was adding carbolic acid to sunburn, ac- 
cording to the thinking of the retailers. Buy at whole- 
sale of a fellow who would sell direct in the same 
neighborhood? Well, that was asking a good deal, 
and without any concerted action so far as I could 
learn the retailers stopped buying from these folks. 
That did not suit the wholesalers, for they began to 
find out, apparently, that selling direct had its sorrows 
as well as its joys. So they invented a new practice. 
Their salesmen went out loaded with a suave line of 
talk that was set to a tune something like this: ‘‘Our 
company has facilities for handling a large amount of 
lumber, and we can take care of our friends at good 
prices, but we find that some retailers can’t be per- 
suaded to see or to value the superior service we are 
offering, so we have not found a large enough outlet 
to make our business big enough to give our friends 
as low a price as we could if our sales were running 
to capacity. So we have adopted the policy of selling 
direct in those places where the retailers are unreason- 
able. But we are careful to take care of our friends. 
A retailer who buys a fair proportion of his stuff 
from us, say a certain specified number of cars a year, 
ean be quite sure that we’ll not sell direct to any 
person in his community. Now about how many cars 
ean I sell you?’’ 

Neat, isn’t it? 

So the selling direct policy has suffered a sea change 
into something if not rich and strange at least charac- 
teristic of the mail-order mind. It seems to be the 
opinion in hostile and neutral circles that the direct 
sales of these concerns do not amount to a great deal. 
But the pressure that can be brought to bear by means 
of them upon the retailers of Nebraska and western 
Jowa is enormous. These retailers feel that they have 


troubles enough of their own without courting any 
more. The wholesale prices quoted by these persuasive 
firms may not be much above general market quota- 
tions, and the retailer feels that the great majority of 
wholesalers are going to deal fairly by him to the 
extent of not shipping anything into his territory 
direct whether he buys from them or not. So it may 
seem to him that the easiest way out is to buy of these 
fellows and so avoid the plague of direct selling con- 
ducted from near at home by active agents who can- 
vass his territory to find prospective builders. 

So the retailer pays something suspiciously like a 
bribe. He gets his stock at prices not so much higher 
than other concerns would charge him, and he is usually 
able to sweeten the retail price enough to come out 
even with the game. The mail order merchant who has 
borrowed a page from the blackmailer’s notebook gets 
the business, and the honest and ethical wholesaler is 
left holding the sack. 


Codperation and Square Deal Biggest Points 


If there has been one word more prominent than 
another in the speeches heard during the retail con- 
vention season this year and last that word is codpera- 
tion. Men like Mr. Kellogg whose business it is to 
study the lumber world in all its workings are con- 
vinced that the greatest success and satisfaction for 
manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer and final user most 
of all can be reached only by an intelligent working 
together and a square deal all along the line. This 
square deal involves making handling from the tree 
to the house as efficient as possible, and for that reason 
Mr. Kellogg and the thoughtrul leaders of the industry 
look upon the efforts of the honest mail order man 
with cheerfulness and toleration. They are willing 
that a fair and square test be made and that the agency 
which offers the best service and price shall prevail. 
It has been proved to their satisfaction that much of 
the mail order trade is obtained thru clever if not mis- 
leading advertising, and while the business of the 
great mail order houses is increasing they are con- 
vinced that the thoughtful trade, the kind that is of 
most worth to the retailer, is getting thru with mail 
order service and appreciates retail service more and more. 

But in the case of wholesalers who use such shady 
methods as those described to me and which I have 
tried to set forth above, that is something different. 
That is a case of retailers not codperating with honest 
and ethical wholesalers. In the opinion of men who 
would seem to be in a position to know, these retailers 
could meet the competition of direct sales if they 
would. Without doubt after the break was made with 
the threatening mail order persons the latter would 
make great efforts for a season or two to place some 
bills in that neighborhood. They would doubtless be 
willing to sell at considerable of a loss, if necessary, 
to throw a scare into the independent retailer. They 
would hope to overwhelm him in a short time and to 
bring him repentant back into the fold. 

But experience has shown that selling does not de- 
pend entirely on price, and a retailer’s knowledge of 
his neighborhood should count for much. A period of 

















“Started in to set the Missouri River afire”’ 


storm and stress might teach him how to get closer 
to his customers and how to improve the efficiency of 
his business. At any rate he can have a good hope 
of meeting this competition in fair fight and knocking 
it out in an early round; and that is a good deal better 
for himself and for his community and for the hon- 
est and fair wholesalers than tamely submitting to 
being skinned by sharpers. Without having any direct 
pronouncement by them I feel safe in saying that honest 
and square wholesalers will bear a hand in such a fight. 
If they did not shade the prices, which might not be 
fair to their other customers, they could find a number 
of ways of seeing to it that a retailer harassed by blood 
suckers could get prompt service and the exact stock 
he needed and have the benefit of expert information 
about the market. 


Retailers Should Act Promptly 


This is a condition the Nebraska and Iowa retailers 
and for that matter all retailers who are placed in a 


sunilar position ought to make food for serious thought. 
And thinking should lead to prompt action. Concerted 
boycott would probably be illegal; the Realm does not 
pretend to know the ramifications of the antitrust laws. 
But whether illegal or not it would not get at the root 
of the matter. Such a condition has to be met on an 
economic and not on a political basis if it is to be worked 
out satisfactorily. That is, we have to knock these 
fellows out by proving that we are more than a match 
for them in a business way even with their advantage of 
unfair methods. This is something the retailers have to 
do, for the honest wholesalers are not in a position to 
handle it. As long as this threatening method draws 
business to the mail order men there is a tremendous 
business pressure on the ethical dealers to break over 
and to meet fire with fire. And if it comes to a finish 
fight between the wholesalers on this basis the retailers 
are going to get badly scorched. 

‘‘This business was founded in 1861,’’ remarked W. 
W. Hoagland, of George A. Hoagland & Co., an Omaha 
concern that has extensive interests both in wholesaling 
and retailing, ‘‘and we have taken pride in dealing with 
our customers in an ethical way. But this business of 
selling direct and using that practice as a club over 
retailers’ heads has grown so formidable and is still 
growing so rapidly that we don’t know whether we are 
going to stand by and hold the sack much longer or not. 
I’m convinced if the retailers who are approached with 
such a proposition had nerve enough to stand fire the 
direct sellers wouldn’t last a year. The only way we 
can meet it is to fight it in its own way. We don’t 
want to do that, and we’ll not do it unless forced to. 
But it looks now as tho before long things would 
have to come to a show down. 


‘‘The lumber business has changed a good deal in 
Omaha since 1861 when my father founded this business. 
At that time there was no railroad into the city, so 
lumber was shipped to Council Bluffs, loaded on ferry 
boats and brought over and then hauled up to the yard 
with ox teams. Oxen were the hauling power in those 
days, and people used to drive in for great distances to 
get lumber. Some time ago I was out in a Nebraska 
town and met an old man. ‘Are you the son of George 
A. Hoagland?’ he asked. I said I was, and he told me 
of hauling lumber from our yard to his home 125 miles 
from Omaha with ox teams. When I got home I told 
father about it, and he remembered the incident. ‘I 
went out in the yard and helped him load his wagon,’ 
father said. 


Retailing Conditions Have Changed 


‘¢Omaha in those days was one of a number of ‘jump- 
ing off places’ along the Missouri River. At the time of 
the gold rush to California a dozen years before this 
business was founded thousands of men came to Omaha 
to buy their wagons and oxen and provisions for the 
long, hard trip across the plains, and from that time on 
and even before then Omaha was an outpost of the 
eastern way of living and marked pretty well the divid- 
ing line between farming as it was done in the East and 
the plains of the buffalo and the Indians. When we used 
to handle lumber here in the inconvenient, hard way 
that the times made necessary we used to make money. 
It probably was easier to make money then than now, for 
we had a wider territory to draw on. In a retailing 
way we have a good deal of competition now. Instead 
of selling lumber 125 miles out into Nebraska at retail 
we can’t sell it outside the limits of the city, and we 
have to divide that business with a good many other 
yards. I suppose counting those in the city and the 
suburbs and the towns around the edge there must be 
thirty yards that sell in Omaha. The city is doing a 
great amount of building, so the trade is all right. We 
have no complaint on that score.” Some of the competing 
yards are small and unstable. They know little about 
cost accounting, and so they frequently make irritating 
competition while they last. But we must take this 
along with the rest, and I think we get a good share of 
the trade. 

‘*Changing conditions have made a change in our 
business in another particular. It used to be that 
retailers would carry small stocks. Then if a farmer 
came in and bought a barn bill the retailer would send 
to an Omaha wholesaler or jobber and have the whole 
bill shipped out. He could get it within a few days. 
That was a great advantage to him as well as a source 
of business to us. Retailers could get along with small 
stocks, for they could get anything they wished in the 
way of large bills quickly enough to satisfy any customer, 
and all they needed was a small, well balanced stock to 
take care of incidental wagon trade. Now it is the 
custom to deal more directly with the mills and to carry 
big stocks. Lumber has to be brought greater distances, 
and so it is necessary to anticipate wants further in 
advance. Changing conditions with which I have no 
quarrel have brought this about, but we notice the dif- 
ference in our quick shipments. During the fall we used 
to send out from 300 to 500 cars a month of these quick 
shipments. Now we send out much less. It means a 
change in kind of business and not necessarily in amount. 
The Omaha wholesalers and jobbers and commission men 
handle a big trade in the course of a year. In fact 
with western and northern and southern woods coming 
in here we are situated to handle an enormous amount 
of lumber, and we do handle it.’’ 

Mr. Hoagland’s yard is situated near the bank of the 
Missouri River at the end of the bridge leading over to 
Council Bluffs. But as nearly as I can learn there is 
little competition among the yards of the two cities. 
Council Bluffs is smaller than Omaha, but it has its 
full complement of retail yards. There seems to be a 
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general practice of playing in their own sand piles fol- 
lowed by the retailers of the two points. 

Needless to say the Realm did not visit all the retail- 
ing institutions in Omaha where boards are to be had. 
That would have been interesting but lengthy, and a 
story about such an extended visit might have taxed my 
readers’ patience. Sometimes I envy the Congressional 
Record, for no matter what subject may be up it can run 
on and on about the same thing for columns without 
number, and still no editor calls in the quaking cub who 
perpetrated the outrage and tells him the next time he 
pads a two-stick story out to nineteen columns he’ll wish 
himself a deported Belgian working in a glue factory 
over the Rhine. So while all the thirty yards in Omaha 
no doubt are interesting and hustling places with a good 
deal of information to contribute to the retail circle 




















“Now, about how many cars can I sell you?” 


sitting around the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s kitchen 
stove we’ll have to let about twenty-seven of them wait 
until a future session when we can do some more random 
picking. 

The Realm visited Omaha in its left-handed capacity of 
convention reporter. How the conventions do stay with 
us! They are the leaven that lightens the whole lump 
of the year, and their fragrance clings to your business 
more persistently than the reek of cigar smoke to your 
clothes. You haven’t forgotten how your wife hung 
your suit on the line and made remarks about grown men 
who went to conventions and acted like boys when the 
folks are away. But long after the pungence of My 
Lady Nicotine has faded into a lingering memory the 
little badge you have in a desk drawer or a creased and 
worn out program that flutters out of a bunch of old 
letters sets you thinking of the pungence of the conven- 
tion speeches and the Sea fellows you met, and you 
take a brace on the resolve you made just after gétting 
home that you’d put more brains and less elbow grease 
into the running of the little old yard. 


City the Host to Convention Crowds 


The Nebraska boys were out in full force in Omaha, 
about eight hundred .of them, so Secretary Hall an- 
nounced. They liked the eonvention and they liked each 
other and they liked the bright lights of Nebraska’s 
biggest city. In fact they liked about everything; and 
they used up a big appropriation of liking on the Omaha 
wholesalers and retailers who acted as hosts to the outfit. 
if the shades of the Indian and the buffalo and the 
plainsman and the gunfighter of a vanished age still 
linger over this smiling State they must be saying unholy 
words to themselves as they see the transformation that 
has been wrought in a single generation. Buffalo Bill, 
the great old scout who will always stand as the repre- 
sentative of frontier romance in the mind of Young 
America, has but recently passed over; and within his 
life time he has seen this plains country covered with 
buffalo and also plowed with.tractors and strung with 
telephone wires and netted with roads over which Henry 
Ford’s product hauls the farmer to the movie show. If 
the red Indians and the white plainsmen who were 
skidded violently into the Happy Hunting Ground about 
the time Colonel Cody was a boy could have seen the 
city of Omaha entertaining the retailers they doubtless 
would have thought long thoughts about the delights 
they, for their sins, had missed. 

O. W. Dunn, of the C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., seemed 
to be one of the pillars of the entertainment hierarchy. 
He announced the entertainment at the Commercial Club 
and painted such a glowing picture that the boys wanted 
to vote to have it come night without further waiting. 
The Dietz outfit did a good deal on its own hook to make 
the boys forget their corns and their bad accounts. They 
had a parlor in the Rome Hotel with an accomplishea 
ensemble of Ethiopians skilled upon the ukulele and 
other harps of a solemn sound, and the retailers packed 
the room and stood ten deep around the door expecting 
every minute to see the drummer in the pursuit of his 
calling knock his own teeth out or get his foot in his 
ear. President Lightner shouted in vain that world 
famous orators were panting to tell the convention how 
all retailers could get to be millionaires in a couple of 
months. Such things were a bore compared to seeing 
the drummer saving his life in a new and horrifying way. 

The C. N. Dietz Co. is quite a family affair, and in 
the office of the concern I talked to Victor Dietz, a 
very much alive young man who answered two telephones 
at once and who explained to me swiftly at the same 
time that Omaha was a good town and was building up 
in a hurry in a solid and substantial manner and that 
in spite of the competition of all the numerous board 


emporia they found trade quite satisfactory. This was 
largely on account of the fact that the city is having 
such a steady and dependable growth. Mr. Dietz referred 
to the fact that I heard a number of times while in 
the city, that Omaha as a wholesaling and jobbing point 
ranks well up toward the top among American cities. 
The Omaha lumbermen are not going around with this 
information around their neck like a sandwich man’s 
board. In fact I always had to introduce the subject, 
and then my new acquaintance after a few moments’ 
recollection would remark in a surprised and pleased tone 
that this was true but that he had forgotten it. There 
was no special thing to call it to mind, and the fact that 
the town sold lots of lumber didn’t mean that any given 
dealer would sell a lot without effort, and the effort to 
zet as much as possible for himself had caused him to 
‘orget for the time the high rank of the city as a whole. 

The Dietz company like a number of Omaha concerns 
sells at both wholesale and at retail. In fact the whole- 
sale business is the larger part of the outfit, tho retailing 
is important enough. Mr. Carmichael, the manager of 
the city sales department, was not in either of the times 
I called. Like a good general he spends considerable 
time at the front, down in the city yards. 

The Chicago Lumber Co. is a third concern that sells 
both at wholesale and retail. It does a good business 
in the city and has a string of twenty yards thru 
Nebraska. When I went into the Omaha office it was 
full of convention visitors. 

‘*My name’s Meedel,’’ a young fellow said to me as 
he held out his hand. ‘‘Are you one of the retailers 
here for the convention?’’ 


Mail Order Competition Not Greatly Feared 


I wondered how he connected me with the convention 
until I happened to glance down and saw the badge 
pinned on my coat as large as life. Sherlock Holmes 
would hardly have needed Watson’s aid in classifying 
me roughly with such a clew as that. But 1 explained 
who I was, and Mr. Meedel said he was a rather 
constant reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and had 
gotten specially interested in the series of articles on mail 
order methods. 

‘*How about mail order competition out this way?’’ 
I asked. 

‘‘Oh, straight mail order competition doesn’t bother 
us much,’’ he answered. ‘‘Mixing wholesaling and 
direct selling gives the business a different aspect, but 
straight mail order business has never been able to 
get a permanent hold on even the communities that 
fell for it hardest. We think the catalog men are 
tricky, tho maybe they call it being shrewd. A good 
many of their former customers say the catalog men 
will show customers a good grade of lumber in the yard 
and then ship them something different. It’s quite 
possible that they do, for in other lines of catalog mer- 
chandising they’ve been able to ship pretty poor stuff 
and get away with it. A man gets that stuff and 
doesn’t have anything to compare it with. But the 
neighbors are pretty apt to see the stuff for what it is. 
A mail-bought house is so unusual that everybody pays 
close attention to it. The carpenter work costs so 
much more than the owner has been led to believe it 
will and the stuff is so poor and the whole outfit wor- 


























Another Way to Reduce 
the High Cost of Living 


Certainly keeps you guessing 
nowadays to know how to make 
your money go.the rounds, but 
here’s a way to reduce living 
costs— 


Build Hot Beds 


Besides having early vegeta- 
bles for your own use, you can 
make good money selling them 
to your less thoughtful neigh- 
bors. 

We have a good stock of sash 
and glass on hand and can fur- 
nish any number on short notice. 
How many do you want? 

Phone us your order today. 


(Name and Address) 
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ries the owner so much that this one bill is pretty 
apt to cure a whole neighborhood. The owner usually 
convinces himself that he has a good bargain, but he 
almost never convinces any one else. And when he 
wants to build again he usually finds some ready excuse 
for not sending off for his stuff. 

“Our yards had a good year’s business in 1916, and 
this year is starting out better than last. Collections 
have been the best in the history of the company. The 
crops were very fair. Corn was not so good, but wheat 
made a fair yield, and the prices have been high enough 
to give the farmers a big income.’’ 

This article seems to have attached itself to the mail 
order proposition; rather to my disgust, for I don’t 
enjoy knocking anything, not even a catalog. But 
since I have woven the passing remarks of a number 
of gentlemen into a diatribe against our friends, the 
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“Your wife hung your suit on the line” 


‘feat’? houses, and have by accumulating their casual 
pronouncements made something of a pile of opinion 
adverse to buying out of town I may as well go the 
whole figure and close up with a little more testimony . 
of the same kind. I apologize to all the men I quote 
and take the blame upon myself; for none of them 
have had the worried, defiant feeling we usually asso- 
ciate with people who believe themselves to be waging 
a losing fight. Most of them had the bored, matter of 
fact manner, when I introduced the subject, that Dia- 
mond Dick must have worn when admiring friends 
congratulated him on shooting up a few more deputy 
marshals. It was just some more easy pickings. 

T. H. Potter, secretary-treasurer of the Southwestern 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has a yard at 
Harlan, lowa. He remarked to me that the trouble 
with most of the men in his association in regard to 
ready-cut houses was that they were afraid to plunge. 
He had found that without exception the prices quoted 
allowed for a tidy wad of extra profit, so just to show 
what he thought of the thing he sold a house bill for 
the catalog price without figuring on it at all. He 
figured up afterward, and when he spoke of this a 
satisfied smile came over his face, like the smile a eat 
wears when a mouse’s tail projects from its chops. 
So I think Mr. Potter did not feel badly over his bar- 
gain. He knows some ready-cut advocate might frame 
one on him if he did that too often, but he wanted to 
have a little bet with himself that the extra profit 
was in the ‘‘cat’’ quotation. He is well satisfied with 
this little sporting event and wishes for many happy 
returns. Only he doesn’t consider it a sporting event; 
he ealls it a cinch. 


~ 


RETAILERS APPROVE MANUFACTURERS’ AID 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 5.—In order to determine 
the nature of the problems which lumber retailers in 
this State must face, and the methods that are being 
used today in the handling of their respective businesses, 
an investigation was made very recently by Walter H. 
Bell for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The attempt is being made to prove the need of a 
general test for investigation into the retailer’s posi- 
tion in his locality and the kind of assistance the man- 
ufacturer should advance. Mr. Bell also performed a 
similar mission in Iowa, Wisconsin and Indiana. 


The fifteen dealers who were called upon in this State 
expressed preference for the lumber business and not 
their auxiliary ‘‘lines’’, and they were all decided in 
their expressions of approval of the help which lumber 
manufacturers have been extending. Fifty-four percent 
of the dealers in this State who were visited recom- 
mended the use of wood preservatives. The following 
summarizes the reports sent in on twelve of the Minne- 
sota retailers: 


Two or about 20 percent carry asphalt shingles. 

Two or about 20 percent carry steel fence posts. 

Right or about 72 percent carry prepared roofing. 

Six or about 54 percent carry wallboard. 

Five or about 45 percent carry cement. 

Eleven or about 100 percent prefer to handle lumber rather 
than substitutes. 

Five or about 45 percent claim their lumber business has 
shown a steady increase. 

Ten or about 90 percent say they look to their lumber busi- 
ness for their profits. 

Nine or about 81 percent do newspaper advertising. 

Four or about 36 percent distribute plan books. 

‘Ten or about 90 — solicit business personally. 

Seven or about 63 percent distribute novelties. 

Five or about 45 percent have good live mailing lists. 

= or about 10 percent have a card index system. 

wo or about 20 percent use sign boards, 
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LUMBER A PREMIER EXHIBIT AT NATIONAL SHOW 


Six Manufacturers’ Associations Offer Attractive Displays—Varied Uses of Wood Practically Exploited at National Com- 
plete Building Exposition—Details of What the Organizations Show 


New York, March 5.—The National Complete Build- 
ing Exposition was opened this afternoon at Grand 
Central Palace. The exhibitors included many manufac- 
turers of lumber products. Special exhibits by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, the Southern Pine Association, the 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau and the Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association were features of the show. 

While the exhibits comprised all kinds of building 
material the lumber trade exhibits were conspicuous for 
their artistic beauty and effectiveness. Friday night will 
be lumber dealers’ night at the Exposition and an inter- 
esting program has been arranged. All of the lumber 
dealers of New York, Brooklyn and vicinity will be in- 
vited to attend. Moving pictures will be shown by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of wood 
block paving, southern pine logging and lumber opera- 
tions and other interesting views of the lumber industry. 
A program of addresses has been arranged as follows: 

kK. A. Sterling, manager of the Trade Extension De- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers; Asso- 
ciation, on ‘‘Service As Applied to the Lumber In- 
dustry;’’ J. M. Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, on ‘‘Uses of Gum Lum- 
ber;’’ Robert H. Brooks, advertising manager of the 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, on ‘‘Procuring a Woodwork 
Which Satisfies;’’ George W. Jones, of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, on ‘‘ Uses of North Carolina Pine.’’ 

One of the interesting features of the show was the 
announcement of the prize winners in the architectural 
contest. Cash prizes aggregating $500 were offered for 
the best designs and plans for homes which have actually 
been erected at a cost not exceeding $5,500. The first 
prize of $200 was awarded to Robert Tappan, of New 
York City; the second prize of $100 to John Theodore 
Hanemann, also of New York City, and the other prizes 


went to William C. Northrop of Winston-Salem, N. C.; . 


Alfred Nibecker, Los Angeles, Cal.; Clement R. New- 
kirk, Rochester, N. Y.; Eugene R. Knicht, Birmingham, 
Ala., and Arthur Baer, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This is the second annual National Complete Building 
Exposition, the first having been held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
last year. The exposition attracted a great many build- 
ing material and lumber dealers, prospective builders of 
homes and other interested onlookers. Descriptions of 
the exhibits of interest to the lumber trade follow: 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 

H. S. Sackett, forester of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was ifi charge of its booth. One 
of the features of the exhibit was a model of a mill 
construction building of the type which has been recom- 
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mended and approved by the Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies of New England. The original 
of the model was designed by Frank D. Chase, indus- 
trial architect and engineer of Chicago, for the New 
North Works of the Wilder Tanning Co., of Waukegan, 
Ill. Finishes of many different kinds of wood were 
shown, and a large bulletin board bore reasons as to why 
wood should be given preference in building construc- 
tion. Free publications on ‘‘ How to Build’’ were passed 
out to those interested. 


The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


Two of the model houses which the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association is sending around the coun- 
try for lumber dealers to exhibit to prospective home 
builders of their respective communities were shown in 
the booth of this organization. One of these houses, that 
of an all-year-around home, has been shown in many 
cities and towns, four of this type of model house now 
being in use for exhibition purposes. The other model 
was of a summer house, and was only recently con- 
structed. This model is unique, as it is completely fur- 
nished, even to such minor details as a telephone and 
telephone book. It will also be available to retail lum- 
ber merchants for exhibit purposes. 

Along the rear wall of the booth were shown photo- 
graphs, mounted on glass, of scenes in the forests and 
mills of the cypress manufacturers, electric illumina- 
tion behind the views making them very effective. C. 8S. 
Reynaud, advertising manager of the association, was in 
charge of the booth and was assisted by W. H. Green, 
assistant secretary, and J. A. Pierce and G. G. Kuntz. 


The Southern Pine Association 


One of the most beautiful exhibits at the show was 
that of the Southern Pine Association. A model house 
of pretentious size, surrounded by landscape gardening 
of an unusual character, in which even the flowers on 
the bushes were shown with extreme detail, took up a 
large part of the exhibit space. A large bulletin board 
emphasized the statement that ‘‘Southern yellow pine is 
practically the only ‘all purpose* wood extensively used 
in general house construction, supplying every require- 
ment in frame work, siding, flooring, sheathing, sashes, 
spindles, newel posts and every variety of dressed or 
turned exterior and interior finish.’’ Another board 
bore the statement that ‘‘There is absolutely no color 
or tone effect in perfect permanent interior finish that 
can not be obtained with the use of high grade southern 
yellow pine properly treated. ’’ 

Russell T. Gheen, who joined the association on March 
1 as manager of the Trade Extension Department, as 
announced some time ago in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








Top (Left to Right) Exhibits of Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and Southern Cypress ‘Manufacturers’ Association. Center—Beaver Board Exhibit. Bottom (Left to 
hibits of Southern Pine Association and National Lumber Manutfacturers’ Association. 


SOME OF THE FOREST PRODUCTS EXHIBITS AT THE NATIONAL COMPLETE BUILDING SHOW, GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK 


was in charge of the exhibit, assisted by F. V. Dunham, 
manager of the wood block paving department. Mr. 
Gheen was until recently, professor of forest extension at 
the State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. J. E. 
Rhodes, secretary and manager of the association, was in 
attendance at the exposition two days of the week. In 
the booth of the Southern Pine Association was shown 
a small model of the McClure ‘‘Dollars and Sense’’ 
wood garage. Panels showing various finishes of south 
ern pine were also a feature of this exhibit. 


North Carolina Pine Association 

W. B. Roper, secretary, and R. H. Morris, chief in- 
spector, both of Norfolk, Va., were in charge of the 
booth of the North Carolina Pine Association. The prin- 
cipal feature of the exhibit was a model of the bungalow 
which may be seen at any time in the show rooms of the 
Country Life Permanent Exposition in Grand Central 
Station. The latter is a full-size 8-room house and was 
constructed to exemplify the universal adaptability of 
North Carolina pine for house building. The practical 
fitness of North Carolina pine for general building con- 
struction; the beauty of its natural grain or figure; its 
splendid susceptibility to stains, enamels and varnishes, 
and its low cost, which brings its use within the reach of 
nearly all home builders, were carefully demonstrated to 
visitors by Messrs. Roper and Morris. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


The Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, in charge of R. H. 
Brooks, of Little Rock, Ark., advertising manager, 
assisted by George H. Davie, had a beautiful exhibit, 
in a booth made entirely of Hague blue velvet. On an 
easel inside the booth was shown Arkansas soft pine 
with various kinds of finishes. 


Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


The adaptability and beauty of red gum for interior 
trim were well demonstrated in the attractive booth of 
the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. The exhibit, which was in charge of J. M. 
Pritchard, secretary of the. association, consisted of a 
section of interior trim designed by Jones & Furbringer, 
architects of Memphis, Tenn. The design is of the 
Georgian period of the classical style of Sir Christopher 
Wren, the noted English architect who lived in 1632- 
1723. The carving is after the manner of Grinling 
Gibbons, a contemporary who collaborated with Wren 
and executed most of the work. It was pointed out to 
visitors that red gum is peculiarly adapted for this par- 
ticular style of designing for the reason that it lends 
itself so well to a soft satin-like finish, which is in keep- 
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ing with the spirit of the artists’ idea of the work de- 
signed. 

All of the panels in this exhibit, which is shown in an 
accompanying illustration, were made of quarter sawed 
red gum veneer, figured wood, matched for design. The 
other parts were made of quarter sawed red gum, plain 
wood. The finishing consisted first in filling the wood 
with paraffin oil, after which it was given an application 
of pure white shellac, smoothed with steel wool when per- 
fectly dry. A second coat of white shellac was then 
applied and again smoothed with steel wool, after which 
it was polished with wax. 

These were not all of the features in the way of ex- 
hibitions, as quite a number of manufacturing firms con- 
dueted displays of exceptional interest and importance. 
The displays included wall board material and demon- 
strations in the application of the material; liquid lead, 


a white lead paint ready for use; a line of parquet floor- 
ing, and material to-be used as background for brick 
veneer, for the construction of a sound-proof bathroom, 
as a background for wood shingles or for weather 
boards, or for half timber effects; a line of pergolas, 
arbor seats, children’s playhouses, trellises, benches and 
other garden furniture; rolling and folding partitions 
and window shutters and blinds, all of wood; floor- 
scraping machines, used in removing shellac or varnish 
from wood floors; floor surfacing machines, used for re- 
surfacing new and old floors; lumber cutting machines, 
particularly good for waste lumber ete. 

The exhibition made by the Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Manufacturing Co. included a specially constructed per- 
gola, of Maltese cross brand cedar siding; and attrac- 
tively displayed specimens of lumber also ‘‘ filled out’’ 
a commendable exhibition. Eastern representatives were 






on hand to make the explanations as these were called 
for. 

The Ohio Commercial Photograph Co., of Cleveland, 
the official photographer at the first National Complete 
Building Exposition in Cleveland, last year, had an ex- 
hibition of its photographic work. All of the photo- 
graphs which were made of this exposition are the work 
of this concern. 

A comprehensive display of its wood finishing prod- 
ucts was made by the Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 
of New Milford, Conn., and the special booth in which 
the exhibit was held was also the scene of a spirited 
and enthusiastic crowd on the occasion of the guessing 
contest, in which a prize of ten dollars was offered to 
the first person who named thirty American commercial 
woods, samples of which were on display. The exhibit 
was in charge of. James S. Robertson, of the factory. 





PROMINENT LUMBERMEN GO TO THEIR FINAL REWARD 


CAPT. GEORGE LOCK 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., March 7.—Capt. George Lock, 
pioneer lumberman and capitalist of this city and widely 
known in lumber circles thruout the country, died Satur- 
day morning at Hot Springs, Ark., where he had gone 
a month before to take treatment for rheumatism. Death 
resulted from pneumonia after a few days’ illness. 

Capt. George Lock was born in Somersetshire, England, 
near Taunton, Oct. 24, 1839, and gained his early eduea- 
tion at the North London Collegiate school. His first 
active work was as a clerk in a railway clearing house of 
London, and he worked two years in the ticket depart- 
ment of the London & Blackwell road. His title of cap- 
tain was well earned, for in the official position that the 





THE LATE CAPT. GEORGE LOCK 


title indicates he had a long and varied experience. When 
in his sixteenth year he made a six months’ trip from 
London to Patras, in the Ionian Islands, and then made 
a trip to the Cape of Good Hope. He sailed the seas 
for six years. In 1860 he was mate of a ship that he 
took from New York to Corpus Christi, Tex. He then 
followed ranching for two and a half years at San Patrico 
and later engaged in lightering, receiving and forward- 
ing, with headquarters at Bagdad, Tex. In 1865 he went 
to Lake Charles in his own vessel and for about two 
vears sailed between Lake Charles and Galveston as 
master of his own craft. 

Captain Lock’s sawmill experience began in 1867, 
when, in partnership with Capt. Dan Goss, he bought an 
old mill on Trienne Lake, on the Caleasieu River. This 
they operated eleven years, when the mill was burned 
out. After that the partners rented a little mill at Bag- 
dad, on the Caleasieu River, which they operated eighteen 
months, when they built their first big mill, four miles 
from Westlake, La., which was started in 1880 and 
operated under the firm name Lock & Coyette. Later 
the coneern became known as Lock, Perkins & Co., the 
owners being Captain Lock, M. W. Ryan and A. J. 
Perkins. Mr. Perkins’ interest was acquired a year 
later by C. H. Moore, of Galveston, and in 1890 the 
concern was incorporated as Lock, Moore & Co. (Ltd.). 
This concern bought the Caleasieu, Vernon & Shreveport 
Railroad. The coneern Lock, Moore & Co. (Ltd.) has 
teen’ most prominent in southern lumber manufacture 
from that day to the present time. It has produced from 
18,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet of lumber yearly and has 
heen one of the most extensive of southern exporters of 
lumber. 

Capt. George Lock was president of the First National 
Bank of Lake Charles, La., president of Lock, Moore & 
Co. (Ltd.) and president of the Murray-Brooks Hard- 
ware Co. He held the positions also of secretary, treas- 
urer and manager of the Edgewood Land & Logging Co., 
and was a director of and large stockholder in the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and of the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Captain Lock had 
been vice president of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas and served several times as a director of the old 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, now the 
Southern Pine Association. At its annual meeting held 
in Denver, Colo., in September, 1899, Captain Lock was 
elected by the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo to the 
office of Snark of the Universe, a tribute largely to his 
personal popularity. He had given the order a great deal 
of his time and attention and thru his period as Snark 
of the Universe he did. much to build it in numbers and 
otherwise in strength. 


The deceased leaves a widow, who was Miss Ellen 
Goos; a son, Fred G. Lock,-who is a ranchman in this 
section; and a daughter, Mrs. M. P. Paret, of Oakland, 
Cal. 

Funeral services were held here Wednesday morning 
from the family residence in Broad Street. The Epis- 
copal service was conducted by Rev. C. B. K. Weed, 
assisted by Rev. A. R. Edbrooke, of New Orleans. The 
pallbearers were N. E. North, W. J. Martin, Leopold 
Kaufman, C. D. Moss, Frank Roberts, A. P. Pujo, Under- 
wood Nazro, of Houston, Tex., and Kilbourn Moore, of 
Galveston. 


JOHN D. ROSS 

A well known veteran of Chicago lumbermen, John 
D. Ross, president of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., 
of Chicago and Schofield, Wis., who was interested in 
various other lumber operations and business concerns, 
died suddenly at Pasadena, Cal., Saturday, March 3. 
Mr. Ross was stricken with acute indigestion while 
playing golf on the links of the Annadale Country Club, 
of which he was a member, and died a few minutes 
after being taken to the hotel where he had been a 
guest during this winter. Mr. Ross was an ardent 
devotee of golf and one of the best golfers among 
Chicago lumbermen. He went to Pasadena several 
weeks ago and most of his recreation hours had been 
spent upon the links. The funeral services were held 
Monday at Pasadena. The family intend to bring his 
remains east later. 

Mr. Ross was born in Laneaster, Ontario, Feb. 26, 
1842, and his death comes only a few days after cele- 
brating his seventy-fifth birthday. He came to the 
United States in 1867, his first lumber experience in 
this country having been with the Ford River Lumber 
Co., which in earlier days had an extensive white pine 
operation at Ford River, Mich. He was with that com- 
pany for many years, rising to the position of general 
manager, and then removed to Wausau, Wis., in 1883, 
where he was one of the organizers of the Brooks & 
Ross Lumber Co. Associated with him as a partner 
was FE. W. Brooks, the partnership continuing until 1910, 
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when Mr. Ross purchased the interest of Mr. Brooks. 
Three years later Mr. Brooks passed away. 

In 1893 Mr. Ross organized the Ross Lumber Co. and 
for twelve years it conducted a large operation at 
Arbor Vitae, Wis. Mr. Ross was one of the organizers 
of the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss., 
and at the time of his death was its vice president. 

Mr. Ross was president of the Walsh Lumber Co., 
Chicago; vice president of the C. C. Collins Lumber Co., 
of Rhinelander, Wis.; secretary of the Prince Albert 
Co., Saskatchewan, Canada; treasurer of the Winton 
Timber Co., Minneapolis; director of the Avenue State 
Bank, Oak Park, Ill., of the German-American Bank, 
Wausau, and of the Marathon Paper Mills and the 
Great Northern Life Insurance Co., of Wausau, Wis. 

Mr. Ross was a member of the Union League and 
Traffic clubs of Chicago; Oak Park Country Club, Oak 
Park, Ill.; Wausau Country Club and Wausau Club of 
Wausau, Wis.; and Annandale Country Club of Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

_ For twenty years Mr. Ross lived at 178 North Oak 
Park Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. He was a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Oak Park. The deceased 
leaves his wife; a son, John F. Ross, of Schofield, Wis., 


who is vice president of the Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Co., and two daughters, Mrs. Albert T. Evans, of Oak 
Park, Ill., and Mrs. M. P. McCullough, of Schofield, 
Wis., wife of the secretary and treasurer of the Brooks 
& Ross Lumber Co. 


CARL H. DONALDSON 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.,] 
RHINELANDER, WIS, March 8.—Carl H. Donaldson, 
junior member of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co., of 
Rhinelander, and one of the best known lumbermen in the 
country, died at his home here March 3 following a brief 
illness from heart trouble, caused originally it is thought 
by overwork. Altho in ill health for the last few months, 
Mr. Donaldson remained at his office until several days 
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before his death, when he was compelled by his condition 
to remain in bed. Altho many knew him to be in precari- 
ous health his death was generally unexpected and it has 
deeply affected the entire city. 

Mr. Donaldson was one of the most prominent lumber 
men in the country. He gained his early knowledge of 
the business from local concerns, beginning as a lumber 
piler when but a boy. He later went into the offices of the 
Brown Bros. Lumber Co., and a few years afterward 
entered into business with C. A. Conro. Thirteen years 
ago he became associated with George Mason in the con 
cern that has grown to be one of the largest lumber com 
panies in Wisconsin. Thé Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co. 
operates a sawmill, flooring factory and two planing mills 
in Rhinelander. The company bought the output of many 
other mills thruout the State and also carried on extensive 
logging operations. 

Mr. Donaldson was 42 years of age. He is survived by 
his widow. 

Funeral services were held from the Donaldson home 
Tuesday afternoon, March 6, the Rev. F. R. Gray, of the 
Episcopal church, officiating. All local sawmills and other 
manufacturing institutions were closed for thirty minutes 
during the time of the services and stores and other 
business houses remained closed for an hour. Rhinelander 
business men and manufacturers marched in a body to 
the home and acted as an escort, following the services 
at the house. M. H. Raymond, of Rhinelander, George 
Mason, of Madison, Attorney H. F. Steele, F. C. Sawtell, 
C. A. Conro and E. O. Brown, all of Rhinelander, acted 
as pall bearers. Interment was in the Donaldson family 
lot in Forest Home Cemetery, beside the body of Mr. 
Donaldson’s mother. 


GEORGE E. STODDARD.—California, idaho, Oregon, 
Utah and Washington lumbermen and churehmen on the 
afternoon of March 4 laid to rest one of the Northwest's 
foremost lumbermen, George E, Stoddard, of La Grande, 
Ore. Announcement was made in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Mr. Stoddard’s death in Santa 
Cruz, Cal., after an operafion for gall stones. Acute dila- 
tion of the stomach was the immediate cause of death. 
The remains were taken to La Grande, arriving there 
Friday, and the body lay in state in the Mormon Taber- 
nacle Sunday from 11 to 12 o’clock. In spite of a 
bitter blizzard about 2,000 people followed the remains to 
the grave amid scenes seldom displayed in Oregon. The 
wealthy philanthropist was loved not because of his money 
so much as his faculty to be pleasant, kind and good. 
These qualities made him friends of every class. The 
funeral services were attended by some of the leading 


(Continued on page 55.) 
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BRIEFS FILED OPPOSE ESCH RATE PLAN 


Representatives of West Coast Lumber Associations 


Tell Why Clients Do Not Favor Plan 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has received from Joseph N. Teal, 
Rogers MacVeagh and William C. McCulloch, of Port- 
land, Ore., a brief in opposition to some provisions of 
the tentative conclusions prepared by Examiner Fred 
Esch in the big lumber classification case. 

The brief was filed on behalf of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, the Eastern Oregon Lumber Pro- 
ducers’ Association, the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the California Redwood Asso- 
ciation. It states that but a small proportion of lumber 
shippers have had an opportunity to make a careful 
study of the tentative conclusions which have been placed 
before all parties to the proceeding. 

Among other things, Examiner Esch recommends that 
‘‘the rate relationship should be such that the article 
under consideration will yield as great gross ton-mile 
earnings as lumber,’’ and that if carloading is to he 
regarded as the principal factor in the classification of 
lumber and lumber products, ‘‘an equitable adjustment 
might be attained by providing different rates for dif- 
ferent carload minima weights to be applied to all the 
articles included in a uniform lumber list.’’ 

The brief of the Pacific coast lumbermen calls atten- 
tion to the declaration of the lumbermen who met in 
Chicago Jan. 17 and opposed the Esch plan because it 
makes direct reference to rates, which matter the com- 
mission announced would be excluded from consideration 
in the classification case; also that the Esch plan is 
experimental and otherwise objectionable. After declar- 
ing that the Pacific coast lumber interests are in accord 
with the declaration adopted at Chicago, the brief says: 

It is obvious that under the circumstances no extended 
argument is necessary or can be presented. All there is 
before us is the plan outlined by Mr. Esch. There is no 
testimony in the record; no opportunity has been had to 
bring out by examination or otherwise many questions of 
ge importance that are collateral to if not a part of 
the plan. 

It is apparent that a study of the plan, without the 
opportunity to have it very much more fully explained 
and elaborated by its author, could not be undertaken 
with any degree of satisfaction. Those engaged in the 
lumber industry are widely scattered and are busy look- 
ing after the details of their business. Many of them have 
never heard of the proposed plan and, if they had, would 
want time to consider, discuss and weigh its possible 
effects. It is the universal opinion that no such radical 
innovation should be authorized without at least having a 
full hearing and giving everyone a full opportunity to 
study and weigh its provisions and possible effect from 
every angle. 

It is, therefore, respectfully submitted that if the com- 
mission contemplates giving the plan serious considera- 
tion, and possibly making the same effective, a full hear- 
ing be ordered to the end that the provisions of the plan 
and the result of its operation will be fully understood 
before any order approving it is made. 

It is quite apparent from this and briefs filed on behalf 
of the Southern Pine Association, other lumber organi- 
zations and by counsel for the railroads that if the 
commission should adopt the Esch conclusions as its own 
such action would be in the face of stiff opposition from 
both shippers and carriers. Some shippers’ organiza- 
tions, notably the veneer interests, the cooperage inter- 
ests and some others, have submitted briefs giving sub- 
stantial approval to the plan outlined by the examiner. 


Southeastern Carriers Object 


Counsel for the southeastern lines contend that ‘‘the 
scope of the investigation, as defined by the commission, 
did not include the measure or reasonableness of rates, 
and therefore no order may properly be made in this 
proceeding which will result in reducing rates or rev- 
enues.’’ Continuing, the southeastern carriers contend 
that the substitution of the Esch plan for the present 
system of rate-making ‘‘would inevitably result in de- 
stroying the rate relationship and disrupting the com- 
petitive adjustments now maintained from several pro- 
ducing sections to the great consuming markets.’’ 

The southeastern lines, it is contended, fully appre- 
ciate the desirability of heavier carloading, but in the 
light of present knowledge can not give their approval 
to the plan submitted by Mr. Esch. Tables are pro- 
dueed showing that under the Esch plan a loss in 
revenue to the carriers. For example, a carrier transport- 
ing a carload of lumber from the Alabama-Mississippi 
blanket to Chicago would pay the railroad $10.20 less 
on a 60,000-pound shipment and that a 70,000-pound 
shipment would yield $20 less. In other words, the rates 
would be 22.8 cents and 21.6 cents per 100 pounds, re- 
spectively, as compared with existing rates of 24.5 cents 
as at present. The same reductions would apply propor- 
tionately on other hauls. 

The brief of the southeastern carriers declares that 
the Esch two-for-one rule, whereby the carriers might 
furnish two cars instead of one if they prefer, is one of 
the most dangerous features of the examiner’s plan. 

The southeastern carriérs also object to the sugges- 
tions of Examiner Esch regarding the classification of 
sash, doors and blinds, vehicle and implement material, 
silo material, veneer and built-up wood. They take 
the ground that the suggestions made would result in 
lower rates and less revenue. 

Exception is taken to the classification of veneering 
as lumber and giving it the lumber rate. It is not cor- 


rect to say, states the brief, that veneering loads sub- 
The brief suggests that 
The con- 


stantially as heavy as lumber. 
one-eighth inch veneer be given a higher rate. 





tention is advanced that built-up wood is much more 
valuable than lumber and should take a higher rate, and 
that there is no competition between lumber and veneer. 

Objection also is raised by the southern roads to the 
part of Mr. Esch’s plan which utterly disregards the 
element of value and depends wholly on minimum weights 
in determining rates and classifications of lumber and 
forest products. This suggestion, it is contended, abso- 
lutely ignores the peculiar circumstances under which 
lumber rate adjustments have been established, as well 
as competitive conditions which have played so large a 
part in bringing about existing lumber rates. 

In voicing the objections of the southwestern lines to 
the Esch plan, counsel follow much the same line as that 
taken by the representatives of the southern roads. It 
is suggested that if the Esch plan had the effect of 
increasing the average carloading it would ‘‘become an 
anachronism immediately upon being put into suecessful 
operation.’’ Furthermore, the southwestern roads’ brief 
suggests that great confusion would result in the South- 
west if lumber shippers generally attempted to increase 
their carloading materially over the 50,000 pounds pro- 
posed minimum in order to get lower rates. Under such 
a condition the brief asks: 

Would the principle upon which the plan is based be 
again invoked and the carriers required to change their 
rates to correspond with the change in loading? If not, 
what is to become of the principle? 

The southwestern brief admits that the present rate 
adjustment on lumber is not completely satisfactory to 
everybody concerned. But, it is contended that ‘‘any 
dissatisfaction that did or does exist with the present 
adjustment is infinitesimal as compared with the storm 
of dissatisfaction and protest which has been precipitated 
by the suggested remedy.’’ 


HEARING ON RECONSIGNMENT TARIFFS OPENED 


Wholesalers Strenuously Object to Any Charges— 
Claim Transit Cars Help to Expedite Traffic 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8.—The suspension board 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission today opened 
a largely attended conference on the proposed increased 
reconsignment and diversion charges filed by the rail- 
roads, which was replete with tense situations as the 
evidence developed. The proposed increased recon- 
signment and diversion charges were bitterly attacked 
by representatives of the wholesale lumbermen and 
those of other large shippers. A number of wholesalers 
and some manufacturers were present and were called 
upon to state their side of the case first. 

Arthur B. Hayes, representing lumber interests 
in the Birmingham (Ala.) district, was the first to 
offer testimony. He took the position that reconsign- 
ment is necessary and of benefit equally to both. the 
shipper and the railroad. Therefore, he said, the pro- 
posal to impose charges where none have heretofore 
been made, or to advance those that are already in 
existence, in the ultimate analysis- presents nothing 
more than a proposal to advance rates. 

Guy M. Frear, of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Industrial Traffic League, in- 
dorsed all that Mr. Hayes said and went further, claim- 
ing that reconsignment instead of adding to congestion 
expediates the movement of traffic. Therefore, he 
said, the imposition of a charge amounts to the inflic- 
tion of a penalty upon the shipper -who helps in ex- 
pediting traffic. 

The attitude of the railroads was informally disclosed 
at the first session by questions put to witnesses by 
M. S. Ballard, R. Walton Moore, James Webster and 
C. C. McCain. They took the position that reconsign- 
ment is a service for the shippers out of the ordinary 
and comes within the category of services that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a number of cases 
has indicated may well be subjected to a special charge 
in addition to ordinary rates. The witnesses, on the 
other hand, insisted that to pay for the so-called spe- 
cial services inheres in the rates that have heretofore 
been in effect. 

While the railroad men at the conference before the 
suspension board did not say that the proposed charges 
and changes in the rules were designed to dissolve 
the congestion of freight they asked questions that 
were taken as indicating that when they came to mak- 
ing their defense that is the justification that they 
will suggest for the suspended tariffs. 

Assuming that this would be their defense Mr. Frear 
for the benefit of the board read extracts from the 
testimony of general managers and general superin- 
tendants of carriers before the Ohio Public Service 
Commissioners at a congestion conference or investiga- 
tion recently held by them. At this hearing Mr. Frear 
took charge for the lumbermen in and around Cincin- 
nati and Indianapolis. He asked lumbermen, particu- 
larly small manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, to 
tell of the conditions with which they have been 
wrestling and to give their opinions as to what will be 
the effect on their business if the tariffs under discus- 
sion are allowed to become operative. Those placed 
on the witness stand by Mr. Frear were Walter Hinck- 
ley, a wholesaler; James R. O’Neill, a sales manager; 
H. D. Blasher, a wholesaler of Columbus, Ohio; S. E. 
Robinson, the owner of three retail yards in small Ohio 
towns, and W. L. Whitacre, a wholesaler at Columbus, 
who has a mill in Alabama that cuts about 10,000,000 feet 
a year, which according to his own definition is a small 
mill shipping about 500 cars a year. As a wholesaler 
he ships about 600 additional cars a year. 






Mr. Hayes, following Mr. Hinckley, said in behalf 
of the lumbermen that he represented that their 
business would suffer extreme hurt if the proposed 
charge of $5 a car for each reconsignment should be 
imposed. He said that they feel that the inability of 
the carriers to afford speedy and direct service makes 
it necessary for both lumbermen and carriers to 
have a continuance of reconsignment as at present 
practiced. 

Several times during the opening session the fact 
cropped out that the lumbermen who gave testimony 
at the hearing are at swords’ points with the members 
of the Southern Pine Association, who according to 
Mr. Frear’s statement are frankly on record as favor- 
ing the $5 charge and would not be displeased if it 
could be made $25 a car. Mr. Blasher said: ‘‘Our 
business has been built up thru the inability of the 
carriers to furnish equipment. The railroads want 
this reconsignment business and the Pennsylvania 
maintains an expensive force at Birmingham con- 
stantly soliciting cars of lumber to be sent to destina- 
tions of which neither they nor the wholesaler have 
the slightest idea when the cars are started.’’ Mr. 
Webster asked if the reconsignment was not of benefit 
to the shipper and Mr. Blasher agreed with him. 

“You get us into the business and now you want to 
try to sting us,’’ said Mr. Blasher with emphasis as 
he pointed his fingers at the railroad attorneys. 

‘*We don’t want to sting you,’’ retorted Mr. Web- 
ster, ‘‘but we want to get rid of the sting which we 
are suffering. We want to get rid of a condition that 
is inimical to us all and to bring about one that will 
be better for both dealer and carrier.’’ 

S. E. Robinson, who owns three retail yards, said 
that the imposition of the proposed reconsignment 
charge would restrict the business of the wholesalers, 
upon whom, he said, the retailers are wholly dependant. 
Mr. Robinson said his company tried direct shipments 
from the mills and it took from three weeks to three 
months to: get cars to destination. 

‘“We can’t depend upon such shipments,’’ he said. 
“*T could have started with a jag of lumber on my 
shoulder.and got to the destination in less time than 
it took the railroads to deliver the direct shipments.’’ 

Among the lumbermen present were Dwight Hinck- 
ley, Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Ciub; Arthur B. Hayes, 
Advanee Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; A. E. Solie, 
Central Wisconsin Traffic Association and American 
Codéperative Association; P. S. Fletcher, H. J. Allworth 
and A. Fletcher Marsh, Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago; T. Neel Butler, Wister, Underhill & Nixon, 
Philadelphia; W. 8. Phippen, National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association; Francis B. James, Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange; C. H. Rodehaver, St. Louis, Mo.; 
H. D. Blasher, Columbus wholesale lumber dealers; 
S. E. Robinson, Western Lumber Co., London, Ohio; 
W. IL. Whitacre, Columbus wholesale lumber dealers, 
and E. E. Ebers, Trexler Lumber Co., Newark, N. J. 





CLASS RATES FROM MEMPHIS ORDERED 
REVISED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Mar. 5.—In a recent decision the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission directs the railroads con- 
cerned in Docket No. 7304—City of Memphis et al. vs. Chi- 
eago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. et alto remove 
discriminations against Memphis in class rates between de- 
fined Arkansas points and Memphis, and between St. Louis 
and East St. Louis to the same points in Arkansas. This is 
the second report of the commission in this case and carries 
direct orders to the carriers to remove discriminations 
pointed out in the original decision and admitted by the 
earriers at that hearing. The order of the commission is 
divided into four sections that cover the following points : 

1. Fixing of a reasonable scale of maximum class rates 
between Memphis, Tenn., and points within Arkansas lo- 
cated on defendant’s lines. 

2. Remoyal of unduly discriminatory class rates found to 
exist against Memphis and points within Arkansas located on 
defendant’s lines. 

The defendant carriers are required to remove undue 
discrimination found to exist against Memphis due to the 
present relationship of class rates between Memphis and 
points in northeastern Arkansas and class rates between St. 
Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill., and these same Arkansas 
points. 

4. Fourth section relief is granted to carriers having in- 
direct routes. 

The direct application of this decision is confined to class 
rates, but nevertheless the hearing has a bearing on com- 
modity rates, for the commission says: ‘No determination 
will be made at this time with regard to the commodity rates 
involved. ‘The carriers will be allowed a reasonable time to 
submit a proposed adjustment. Thereafter a further order 
will be entered closing the case. Some uniformity in the 
State and interstate commodity rates, however, might be 
reached by establishing commodity rates as certain percen- 
tages of the class rates on the classes to’ which commodities 
belong.” 





WEEK FOR RAILROADS SUG- 
GESTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7.—The Commission on Car 
Service of the American Railway Association has suggested 
a “clean-up” week to all the railroads of the country, with a 
view to making a concerted effort to clear their rails of 
accumulations of freight. This is a part of the general effort 
made by the railroads, in codperation with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to relieve the existing car shortage 
and the freight congestion which is still gripping some sec- 
tions of the country. 

Among the specific suggestions of the official notice are 
the following: Cars which were billed and loaded prior to 
Feb. 1 should be given attention first, then all cars containing 
food stuff or food for live stock. A cleanup of loaded cars 
is especially desired that they may be released for further 
use, but it is desirable to move empties as well, in order to 
get them where they may be used. If any road has an excess 
of cars held for connections, which it is unable itself to take 
care of, it should advise the commission. 

In another official notice issued the commission recom- 
mends that all railroads adopt a standard policy in their 
embargoes, and particularly in excepting certain commodi- 
ties from embargoes, such as live stock, perishable goods, 
shipments consigned to the national Government, food stuff 
and feed for live stock, in cans for condensed milk (when 
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way-billed in this manner), printing paper, coal and other 
fuel, and material and supplies consigned to railroads. 

A further list of articles and material moving in seasonal 
periods is suggested for exemption, except when accumulation 
exists. This includes such items as agricultural implements, 
binder twine, fertilizer, field and garden seed and nursery 
stock.‘ It is further recommended that export traffic be 
handled entirely and uniformly upon a permit basis, in order 
to control and prevent accumulation at ports. 





ANNOUNCES ASSIGNMENTS OF CASES FOR 
HEARING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission announces the following assignments of cases 
for hearing: 


Investigation & Suspension No. 1008—Central Freight As- 
sociation Proportional Lumber, at Spokane, Wash., April 2, 
before Examiner Hagerty. 

No. 9296—Cornell Wood Products Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. et al., at Chicago, April 6, before 
Hxaminer Money. 

No. 9225—Meeds Lumber Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad Co. et al., at Chicago, April 5, before Examiner 
Money. 

No. 9395—Pacific Lumber Co. et al. vs. Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad Co. et al., at Portland, Ore., April 7, before 
Examiner Flynn, 

No. 9392—Potlatch Lumber Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Co. et al., at Spokane, April 16, before 
}ixaminer Flynn. 

No. 9419—Bonner’s Ferry Lumber Co. vs. Great Northern 
Railway Co. et al., at Spokane April 16, before Examiner 
Flynn. 


CONCLUDE TESTIMONY IN EASTERN RATE CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5.—The story as published 
under this head in last week’s issue of the AMBERICAN 
LUMBERMAN conveyed a wrong impression of the cause of 
the complaint. The case—known as complaint No. 8978— 
was instituted by the southwest Virginia manufacturers to 
compel the Norfolk & Western, Virginian, Pennsylvania, and 
Philadelphia & Reading railroads to adjust their rates per 
ton mile so that these rates would be in line with those 
applying from points on the Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore 
& Ohio and Western Maryland railroads to certain points 
mentioned in the complaint in eastern territory. The com- 
plaint did not seek to have the rates changed or revised on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and other railroads in this group, 
but did seek to have those in effect on the Norfolk & West- 
ern and other lines changed so that the alleged discrimina- 
tion against the southwest Virginia manufacturers to the 
same points in eastern territory from the two districts would 
be eliminated. The lumbermen who appeared and gave evi- 
dence before Examiner Bell made out a very strong case for 
the southwest Virginia manufacturers. 








DECIDES PROPOSED RATES JUSTIFIED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today handed down a decision in the New England 
Rail and Lake case, I. & S. No. 885, in which it holds that 
the proposed rates by rail, lake and rail, and rail and lake 
from points in New England and New York to Duluth and 
St. Paul, Minn., and related points, with certain exceptions, 
have been justified. Some of the rates involved in this case 
have since been withdrawn and the commission holds that 
they were not justified. Those held to be justified include, 
among other things, mahogany lumber shipped from Bur- 
lington, Vt., to St. Paul rate points. The increases proposed 
are 11% to 2 cents per 100 pounds. Carriers explained that 
the purpose in increasing the rates from Burlington was to 
place that city, with respect to St. Paul rates, on the same 
basis as New York. Burlington and New York are now en 
the same basis with respect to rates to Duluth and related 
points. The present class rates and most commodity rates 
from Burlington also are on the same basis as those from 
New York. The new rates will become effective on May 11. 





COMPLAINANTS REQUEST REDUCTION OF RATE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7.—The Libby Lumber Co. to- 
day filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission a brief 
in its complaint against the Great Northern Railway Co., in- 
volving rates on lumber from Libby, Mont., to destinations 
in the State of Montana via interstate routes. 

The brief, which was prepared by Albert J. Galen of 
Telena, Mont., makes the assertion that since 1903 the ten- 
‘tency in lumber rate adjustments for the region affected has 
been to eliminate Libby, Mont., from the map. The climax 
came, it is declared, in the commission’s decision early last 
year in the Bonner’s Ferry Lumber Co. case, Docket No, 
6710. In this decision the commission required the Great 
Northern to cease and desist from charging or demanding 
rates on lumber from Bonner’s Ferry to stations in Montana 
that would exceed by more than 1% cents per 100 pounds 
the rates in effect from Libby, or by more than 3% cents 
the rates from Eureka, Mont., effective June 1, 1916. Sub- 
Sequently this order was modified and the differentials 
changed to become effective July 1, last, so that the Bon- 
ner’s Ferry rates would not exceed those from Libby by more 
than 2 cents and from Eureka by more than 4% cents. 

It is contended that the differential between Libby and 
Bonner’s Ferry is too low and should be 3 cents per 100 
pounds, that the differential from Eureka is too high and 
should not exceed 2 cents. The readjustment under the 
commission’s decision in the Bonner’s Ferry case resulted, 
for example, in increasing the rate between Libby and Havre, 
Mont., from 16 to 17 cents. Complainant desires that this 
rate be reduced to 16 cents. 





COMPLAINS AGAINST ALLEGED UNLAWFUL 
RATES 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 8.—The Willamette Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association has filed complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for relief from alleged unlawful and 
discriminatory freight rates on lumber and lumber products 
from Willamette Valley points on the Southern Pacific to 
destinations over northern lines into Montana, Wyoming, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba. In short, the action would force the Portland gateway 
open to the valley mills. J. N. Teal and W. C. McCulloch 
are the attorneys fer the association. At present the valley 
mills have to, pay the additional local, varying from from 5 
to 13 cents a hundred pounds and averaging more than $2 
a thousand feet of lumber, which serves as a decided bar in 
competition with mills having access to the gateway, tho 
geographically no more advantageously located than the val- 
ley mills. The petition asking for a hearing is signed by 


pe bs Donaldson, secretary and traffic manager of the asso- 
ciation. 
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MAY CALL SPECIAL SESSION FOR BIG MEASURES 


President, Annoyed by Delay to Webb and Other Im- 
portant Bills, Would Force Their Passage 


[By ODELL] 


WasHInGTON, D. C., March 6.—President Wilson is 
certain to call an extraordinary session of Congress. He 
may do so in the immediate future, but possibly not 
before May 1. But he must call Congress together. This 
is exactly what the twelve senators who filibustered 
against the armed neutrality bill want or say they want. 

While the President was greatly disturbed by the suc- 
cessful filibuster because of its certain effect in Germany 
and other foreign countries, he also was gravely con- 
cerned over the cutting off of the army appropriation 
bill, the big sundry civil bill, the Webb bill authorizing 
business men to combine for the promotion of foreign 
trade, the measure empowering the Federal Government 
to take over at a fair valuation merchant ships built or 
building in American shipyards for foreign owners, and 
other measures for the passage of which he has urgently 
contended. 

The business men of the country undoubtedly will be 
gratified over the fact that one of the measures singled 
out by Mr. Wilson for special emphasis in his statement 
excoriating the twelve recalcitrant senators was the Webb 
bill and the other the administration measure providing 
for the taking over of merchant ships. 

Mr. Wilson can be depended upon to insist that Con- 
gress at the forthcoming special session shall pass both 
these bills. He also will insist on the passage of the 
bill enlarging the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
reorganizing it in the interest of greater efficiency. This 
bill passed the House by an overwhelming majority more 
than a year ago but has been hanging up in the Senate 
ever since. Now it must go thru both houses of the new 
Congress. The House also passed the Webb bill a year 
ago and recently passed the ship bill. Full responsibility 
for killing all three of these vitally important measures 
and most of the other legislation on the President’s ur- 
gent program rests squarely on the Senate. The twelve 
filibustering senators are not wholly responsible, since 
other senators would have fought some of the bills. But 
the House did its part and did it well. 

It is doubted that the President will be able to force 
the adoption of a cloture rule in the Senate. The Demo- 
cratic senators from the South, for the most part, are 
opposed to any cloture, Those who favor it at all appear 
to want a modified cloture. Certain of the more progres- 
sive Republicans, La Follette, for example, are strongly 
opposed to cloture, and some of the socalled reactionary 
Republicans are of the same mind. 

This makes a strong combination. It may be that the 
President can so focus public attention on the subject 
that the Senate will be compelled to modify its rules so 
that a majority can express its will in legislation after 
reasonable debate. That he will make such a fight is 
certain. A large number of senators on both sides of the 
chamber will support him, but the opposition is un- 
doubtedly very strong. 

As at present constituted the rules of the Senate make 
it possible for a small minority of senators to balk that 
body in legislative matters of vital importance to the 
nation. The Senate is popularly known as the greatest 
deliberative body in the world. The filibuster, however, 
can not be called deliberative. Unlimited debate is not 
known in any other legislative assembly. 

It is generaily believed here that if Mr. Wilson ‘would 
call the new Congress in special session at once he could 
force the armed neutrality bill thru the Senate within a 
week, driving the filibustering senators to cover and to 
physical exhaustion. He may adopt this course. 

It is more probable, however, that the President finally 
will determine to go ahead and arm American merchant 
ships and await the outcome. The disposition is to brush 
aside the musty piracy statute of 1819 as not applicable 
to the international situation in the world today and to 
use the constitutional authority of the President to protect 
the lawful rights of Americans and American ships on 
the high seas. 

The feeling among the big ‘crowds here for the in- 
augural ceremonies was that they would like to see the 
President ‘‘cut loose,’’? arm our ships and tell Germany 
to get out of their way or take the consequences. Presi- 
dent Wilson in his second inaugural address hinted at 
possible war, but for the most part his language was 
remarkably moderate in view of the tense and delicate 
situation which confronts him as chief executive. 

The inaugural crowd was a strictly preparedness affair. 
The greatest volume of applause given any feature of the 
big inaugural parade as it passed the President’s review- 
ing stand was bestowed upon the armed motor company 
of the New York National Guard and the Twelfth and 
Sixty-ninth Infantry regiments of New York, which 
— off here en route from the border to the Empire 

tate, 

Even the magnificently accoutred West Point cadets 
and the midshipmen from Annapolis, who were superb 
in long blue coats and delicate gold braid and carried 
themselves with obvious pride, did not receive the 
ovation which was bestowed upon the border veterans, 
altho they were applauded to the echo. 

President Wilson was thoroly convinced during the 
inaugural ceremonies that the rank and file of the peo- 
ple are ready to stand behind any action he may feel 
called upon to take in the international situation. 

There appears to be a general feeling in administra- 
tion circles that war is inevitable, altho it may be de- 


ferred for some time. The President’s latest expres- 
sion, contained in his inaugural address, shows clearly 
that he has no thought whatever of plunging the coun- 
try into the maelstrom of the war and does not now 
contemplate going into the conflagration for any other 
purpose than the vindication of American rights and the 
common right of mankind to the free, safe use of the sea. 





PLAN TO INVESTIGATE EUROPEAN MARKETS 
MAY BE DROPPED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7.—At the request of R. H. 
Downman, president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tie Commerce, Department of Commerce, will fix no time 
limit for raising the proposed fund of $60,000 with which 
to study market conditions in Europe until after he has 
had a conference with officials in this city. 

A decision has been reached definitely to close the 
matter in the near future unless the funds are forth- 
coming. It will be held in abeyance pending the arrival 
of President Downman, who is expected to arrive here 
within the next few days. 

Officials have been distinctly disappointed at the failure 
of the lumber organizations to come forward with gener- 
ous contributions. The Douglas fir interests have 
made a contribution of $10,000, which is the only large 
amount so far received. There had been talk of a check 
for $15,000 from the Southern Pine Association, but it 
has not arrived and the amount is disappointing at that. 
Several small contributions have been received. 





CHINA WELCOMES AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6.—-Consul General Thomas 
Sammons has forwarded from Shanghai, China, the fol- 
lowing extract from the Shanghai Times: 


A significant step has been taken during the last two years 
in establishing here and in the heart of China well equipped 
branches of American concerns, and we may look forward, on 
the conclusion of peace, to far keener competition in the 
Orient than was ever experienced before. The American 
business man has certainly awakened to a realization of what 
China and the Chinese have to offer. We welcome the estab- 
lishment of American business houses, and the advent of keen 
pioneers who come along to prospect the land, for the country 
is so vast and so undeveloped as to be able to absorb and 
accommodate all the capital and energy that the western na- 
tions as well as Japan can consecrate to China’s development. 





PREPARING TO FIGHT PROPOSED RATE ADVANCES 


OsHKOSH, WIs., March 6.—F. M. Ducker, traffic man- 
ager for the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has prepared a long brief for filing 
on Saturday of this week with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in behalf of the Northern Hemlock Asso- 
ciation and the Oshkosh Traffic Association, comprising 
the sash and door factories of this city, in reply to a 
brief previously filed by carriers in the matter of a 
proposed advance in rates on fuel wood from points in 
upper Michigan to points in Wisconsin. These increases 
vary from three-quarters to one cent a hundred pounds 
or an aggregate of from 25 to 35 cents a cord. 

Another case in which Mr. Ducker is at work is that 
wherein the Duluth & South Shore & Atlantic Railroad 
and the Mineral Range Railroad have recently filed tariffs 
with the Michigan railroad commission proposing an 
advance of from 10 to 15 percent in rates on logs be- 
tween stations on the line in Michigan. The Northern 
Hemlock Association has filed a protest with the Mich- 
igan commission seeking a suspension of the proposed 
advance, pending a hearing on the matter. Such suspen- 
sion was granted and a time for hearing will be ap- 
pointed later. The rates under protest apply to logs, 
bolts, posts and piling. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW DECLARED VALID 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6.—Among the important 
decisions announced by the Supreme Court today were 
three upholding the constitutionality of State workmen’s 
compensation laws. The first law considered was that of 
the State of Washington, a measure that is generally 
known as the industrial insurance law and that has been 
generally approved of by the lumber manufacturers, In- 
cluded in the Supreme Court decision in this case was an 
affirmation of the decrees of the State compelling the 
Mountain Timber Co., of Kalama, Wash., to contribute to 
the State insurance fund. The decision as to the consti- 
tutionality of the law was by a vote of five to four, Chief 
Justice White and Justices McKenna, Van Devanter and 
McReynolds dissenting. The lowa workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, voluntary upon employers, was also declared 
constitutional and New York’s compulsory compensation 
law was sustained as generally constitutional. The court 
also held that the New York law applies to railroad 
employees engaged in interstate commerce, provided injury 
takes place within the State. 





REPARATION ON MISROUTED SHIPMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5.—In a decision handed down 
today the Interstate Commerce Commission awards $35.98 
reparation to the Kentucky-!ndiana Hardwood Co., of Louis- 
ville, Ky., on acco int.of an overcharge on a carload shipment 
of rough gum lumber from Richey, Miss., to Narrows, Ky. 
A charge of 21 cents per 100 pounds was collected, which is 
declared to heve been unlawful to the extent that it exceeded 
20 cents. The shipment also was misrouted, 
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WEST COAST LUMBERMEN CONFER 


Consider Car Shortage and Record Patriotism 
—Transit Shipments Condemned — 


*TacoMa, WASH., March 1.—A special called meeting 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association was held 
in the Hotel Tacoma, this city, this afternoon. The 
meeting was called for the purpose of considering par- 
ticularly the problem of the unprecedented car shortage, 
which has so congested the unshipped orders at the mills. 
L. J. Wentworth, of the Portland Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore., presided at the meeting, which was well attended. 
Secretary Robert B. Allen, of the association, read a 
report of the car shortage conference that was held 
at Olympia, Feb. 28, before the Public Service Commis- 
sion of the State. In addition to the discussion of this 
subject, the international crisis now pending between 
this country and Germany was considered. A resolution 
pledging the lumber industry of the Northwest to the 
support of the President was enthusiastically passed. 

A general discussion of the market situation brought 
forth various ideas. It was generally conceded that the 
cost of production has so materially increased that pres- 
ent lumber prices can not be considered high; at the same 
time the car situation, which makes it impossible for 
the mill to ship more than 20 or 30 percent of its produc- 
tion of upper grades and a somewhat larger percent of 
lower grades, emphasizes the necessity for securing an 
adequate price. At the same time the demand, being 
so much in excess of the ability to ship, makes it possible 
for the manufacturers to secure better prices. 

Discussion of the practice of shipping lumber in transit 
brought forth general condemnation from all manufac- 
turers. It was conceded that the practice is bound to 
have a bad effect on any kind of a market, and proof of 
this assertion was pointed to in the general bad effect of 
shipping random cargoes on consignment to California 
points, as well as the usual method of shipping shingles 
in transit. Up to date the amount of lumber from the 
west Coast put in transit has been negligible, but the 
fact that some manufacturers and wholesalers are at 
present doing this caused the discussion, and a motion 
condemning the practice in most decided terms was 
offered by C. E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber Co., Seattle, 
and was almost unanimously carried. 

The following is the resolution of support of the ad- 
ministration during the pending crisis which was pre- 
sented by Maj. E. G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, and seconded hy Lewis 
Schwager, of Schwager & Nettleton Mills (Inc.), Seattle: 

Resolved, That the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
publicly affirms full and complete loyalty to our country ; 
that we pledge our support to the President of the United 
States, the constitutional leader of the nation; that we as- 
sert our belief in the patriotism of the individual citizen, of 
whatever birth or former nationality ; that we believe that a 
spirit of patriotism, not surpassed in fervor or intensity at 
any time in our national history, lives in the hearts of the 
entire American people, which only awaits the call of the 
nation’s leader; that, as American citizens resident in the 
Pacific Northwest, we declare our readiness to make any 
sacrifice in defense of those principles of individual liberty 
and freedom on land and on sea for which this nation has 
fought three wars and which constitute the sacred badge of 
American citizenship. And be it further 

Resolved, That the lumber industry of the Pacific North- 
west place itself before the nation as unequivocally devoted 
to the principles of peace, but only to that peace which can 
be maintained without the sacrifice of national honor or 
American principles, 

Following the enthusiastic rising vote on this resolu- 
tion the Chair instructed the secretary to forward copies 
of the resolution to President Wilson and to each mem- 
ber of the Oregon and Washington delegates in Con- 
gress. 


No Effective Action for Car Relief 


The manufacturers were in session from 2 o’clock until 
4:30. After listening to the committee report of the 
car situation, as read by Secretary Allen, the manufac- 
turers were unanimous in the belief that no action could 
be taken by the meeting which would bring them relief. 
The report follows: 


This conference was called by the Public Service Commis- 
sion as a result of numerous individual complaints alleging 
discrimination in the matter of car supply, particularly be- 
tween sawmills, and specifically alleging discrimination in 
supply between competitive and non-competitive points. 

It developed at the hearing that mills generally were re- 
ceiving from 40 to 50 percent of their car requirements, 
including all styles of cars, but that the supply of box cars 
probably did not exceed from 20 to 25 percent of such 
requirements, 

Various mills, including mills in the Anacortes district, 
advised that they had hired men to conduct a personal check 
on ear distribution and found that there had been no dis- 
crimination in the matter of car supply as regards lines 
serving their particular plants. 

Railroad representatives present were unanimous in saying 
that the matter of car distribution was entirely in the hands 
of the local agents; that if there has been any discrimination 
it has been in favor of the small mill in order to keep such 
a plant in operation. 

F. M. Dudley, counsel for the Milwaukee road, advised 
that discrimination was prohibited by the Interstate Com- 
merce act and also by the State law of Washington. 
He advised that car distribution, so far as the Milwaukee 
is concerned, is based on car orders and not on mill 
capacity, and that a mill’s good faith in ordering cars was 
determined by the local agent’s knowledge of conditions at 
that mill. He was very emphatic in saying that there was 
no discrimination between competitive and non-competitive 
points. 

When asked if the Interstate Commerce Commission did 
not have a rule under which uniform car distribution could 
be arranged, Mr. Dudley said that such an arbitrary rule 
only appeared in connection with the regulation of coal car 
supply—a type of equipment built and maintained especially 
for the coal trade. In this connection he quoted the twenty- 
fifth I. C. C. No. 296, wherein the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the matter of coal car supply specified that where 


a shipper was located on two lines he could order 75 percent 
of his car requirements from both lines; and that where 
said shipper was located on three lines he could order 50 
percent of his requirements from all three lines in times of 
car shortage. 

Judge George T. Reid, Tacoma, representing the Northern 
Pacific, said that since early last November the transcon- 
tinental railroads had never been confronted with a traffic 
problem such as occurred this winter; that if the Northern 
Pacific had had a millidn more cars than it now has the 
situation on the west Coast would have been very little dif- 
ferent for the reason that it has been utterly impossible to 
move cars thru the Rocky Mountain-Montana division, and 
that the more cars the greater the congestion would have 
been. He asserted that the transcontinental lines’ freight 
equipment was simply snowed in. 

_ Judge Reid also said that he expected the car shortage 
situation to become worse for a couple of weeks and then 
improve very rapidly, saying, “We can’t have wimter weather 
all summer,” 

Judge Reid argued against any possible arbitrary rule in 
the matter of car supply and called attention to the fact 
that the State law now prohibits discrimination as between 
competitive and non-competitive points. He thought it pos- 
sible that competitive points naturally did have some advan- 
tage over non-competitive points and, speaking for himself 
personally, said that competitive points represented a geo- 
graphical advantage which the manufacturer so located had 
bought and paid for and he did not believe that the Public 
Service Commission had a right to make a ruling depriving 
him of such advantages. 

Judge F. V. Brown, Seattle, representing the Great North- 
ern, expressed the belief that the car supply would begin to 
improve within the next two weeks and would be materially 
better in from one to two months. 

Mr. Spencer, counsel for the Southern Pacific, indicated 
that upward of 100,000 cars belonging to western roads were 
locked up in congested eastern freight terminals. He called 
attention to the fact that the per diem had been increased 
from 45 cents to 75 cents, which would’either cause the 
eastern roads to break the blockade or many would be broke 
themselves. 

During the conference it was roughly estimated that west- 
ern roads now had contracts under way for an aggregate of 
about 6,000 new freight cars. 

‘The American Railway Association’s latest figures show 
that on Feb. 1 the net shortage of freight cars numbered 
109,770 as compared with 62,247 on Jan. 1. On Nov. 1 the 
number was 114,988, which has stood as a record since Feb- 
ruary, 1907. The situation on Feb. 1 was therefore the 
worst in ten years with one exception. 


LOGGERS DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


Seek Economy in Commissaries—Labor Con- 
tract Form to Be Adopted 








OsHKOSH, WIs., March 5.—Thirty members of the 
North Wisconsin Loggers’ Association met at the Eau 
Claire Club in Eau Claire, Wis., Feb. 27, and formu- 
lated plans for increasing the membership thruout its 
territory, an effort being made to enroll smaller lumber 
companies and log contracting firms. Among the new 
members added since the organization of the association 
at Mellen early in February are the New Dells Lumber 
Co. and the John H. Kaiser Lumber Co., of Eau Claire. 

One of the interesting reports submitted was that of 
commissary committee, whose duty it is to make recom- 
mendations for purchase of supplies and provisions and 
to prepare a form covering costs of feeding men em- 
ployed in logging camps. It was stated in this report 
that a uniform system of accounting so far as the 
kitchen and meals are concerned is desirable in order to 
provide a basis upon which all firms can report their 
boarding costs to the association secretary for the pur- 
pose of making comparisons. It was shown how readily 
any logging firm can submit an analysis on the cost of 
meals and the cost of board per man for every work- 
ing day. The committee submitted a specified form, 
which was adopted with a few changes and will serve 
to show the members many bad leaks and point the way 
to a more efficient system of feeding men in lumber 
camps. 

One of the subjects of discussion was the waste of 
money resulting from the feeding of transients, tramps, 
floaters and other unproductive labor, and in order to 
discourage these insolvent boarders it was generally 
agreed by the firms represented that hereafter they 
will charge idlers for meals, the price being 25 cents 
for meals in camp and 50 cents or more at headquar- 
ters’ camp or in town. 

A labor contract recommended for use in employing 
men in logging camps was described by J. J. Ott, of the 
John H. Kaiser Lumber Co. Blank contracts are put up 
in book form and numbered from one to a hundred, each 
contract being in duplicate of two colors, one taking a 
carbon impression. These books are kept at all points 
where laborers are engaged to work for the company. 
The contract provides that the signer engages to work 
at a stated wage for three months and in case he fails 
to work that length of time his wage shall be reduced, in 
most cases the reduction being $5 a month. The contract 
can be terminated at will by either party, being signed 
by the worker and the company’s agent. The advan- 
tages of such a contract, it was declared, were that a 
record was provided of men engaged by employment 
agencies; facilities were provided to trace employees 
who failed to report for work but whose fare had been 
paid, reparation thus being made; men felt under 
stronger obligation to remain at least three months, thus 
giving a larger number of steady employees; and men 
who drift about from one camp to another of the same 
company are readily detected. 

The consensus of the loggers present was that such a 
contract should be adopted by members of the associa- 
tion, with some modifications that may suggest them- 
selves, and the matter was left open for further con- 
sideration at a later meeting. 


JERSEY LUMBERMEN HOLD ANNUAL 


Declare Trade Relations Excellent — Many 
Topics Discussed, Resolutions Adopted 


Newark, N. J., March 3.—The thirty-second annual 
convention of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association 
was held at the Washington, this city, on Wednesda, 
and it was one of the most enthusiastic meetings held 
by the association. The meeting was called to orde: 
by President William E. Tuttle, jr., of Westfield, N. J., 
who, in a very appropriate speech, referred to the prog 
ress made by the association during its life time; the 
vast amount of good accomplished and the uplifting 
force which it is today. The keynote of the addres: 
was most optimistic, stating that indications pointed to 
a very satisfactory volume of trade during the com 
ing year. : 

The most important report was that of the committe 
on trade relations submitted by George A. Smock, chair 
man, which stated that where building operations hai 
been active there had been little or none of the oli 
trouble experienced in previous years thru aggressiv: 
competition by manufacturers or wholesalers; also that 
relations with other associations would continue very 
amicable and that the interest in the association is 
becoming greater for the reason that the manufacture: 
and wholesaler are now doing the real educational work, 
urging the recognition of other lines of trade and dis 
couraging any attempt at unfair competition. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a discussion ot 
the following topics: ‘‘ Trade Conditions in New Jer 
sey During 1916 as Represented in Letters from Mem 
bers Located in All Sections of the State;’’ ‘‘Loeat 
Association Work—How Dealers Are Interested, and 
What Such Work Is Worth to Local Dealers;’’ ‘‘Ovei 
head Expense as Related to the Making Up of Prices 
and the Securing of an Equitable Profit;’’ ‘‘Changing 
Conditions in the Lumber Trade and How the Retail 
Business Is Affected as a Result;’’ ‘‘ Extension of 
Credits and Bulk Estimating.’’? The arguments brought 
out in the consideration of these topics were most in 
teresting and the helpful spirit produced by the inter 
change of opinions was most pronounced. In each ease 
the arguments were led by dealers well informed in their 
particular lines. 

Among- the important items of business was the 
adoption of a resolution on the death of William W. 
Smalley, of the L. D. Cook Co., of Bound Brook, N. J. 
Following this the appended statement of principles 
was unanimously adopted: 

1. That we publicly affirm full and complete loyalty to our 
beloved country. 

2. That we pledge our support to the President of the 
United States, the constitutional leader of the nation. 

3. That we assert our belief in the patriotism of the in 
dividual citizen, of whatever birth or former nationality. 

4. That we believe that a spirit of patriotism, not sur 
passed in fervor or intensity at any time in our national his 
tory, lives in the hearts of the entire American people, which 
only awaits the call of the nation’s leader. 

5. That, as American citizens, resident in New Jersey, we 
declare our readiness to make any sacrifice in defense of those 
principles of individual liberty and freedom on land and on 
sea for which, this nation has fought three wars, and which 
constitute the sacred badge of American citizenship. 

6. That New Jersey wishes to place itself before the na- 
tion as unequivocally devoted to the principles of peace, but 
only upen condition that peace can be maintained without th 
sacrifice of national honor or American principles. 

Upon recommendation of the committee on nomina- 
tions, the following officers were elected: 

President—William E. Tuttle, jr., Westfield. 

Vice president—Morton T. Brewster, Ridgefield Park. 

Treasurer—J. Fred Glasby, Newark. 

Board of Directors (Three Year Term)—J. D. Suffern, 
Passaic; R. F. Oram, Wharton; 8. H. Baldwin, Jersey City : 
W. D. Ripley, Newark; Isaac E. Hutton, Ridgewood; and 
Warren Somers, Atlantic City. 





The banquet in the evening, given at the Washington, 
was attended by about 200 members and guests. The 
dinner was well served and thoroly enjoyed, after which 
President Tuttle introduced the toastmaster, Morton T. 
Brewster. A fine array of speakers was presented, who 
responded to the following toasts: ‘Personality ini 
Building Any Business,’’ H. I. Fogelmann, New York 
City; ‘‘Railroad Problems,’’ W. G. Besler, president 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, New York City; ‘‘ Busi- 
ness Preparedness,’’ A. B. Cruikshank, New York City ; 
‘«Tying New Jersey and New York Together,’’ Moses 
Greenwood, jr., Montclair, N. J.; and ‘‘Municipal Fi- 
nance,’’? A. N. Pierson, Westfield, N. J. 





CHAIR MANUFACTURERS HOLD FIRST QUAR- 
TERLY MEETING 


BuFFraLo, N. Y., March 7.—The meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Chair Manufacturers held here 
recently will be followed by gatherings to be by sub- 
divisions of the association. For it has been decided to 
divide the association membership into four zones, each 
of which will conduct a meeting prior to April 1 to 
transact matters pertinent to the manufacture of chairs. 
A representative will be appointed, on each separate 
oceasion, to serve as a member of the zone committee 
at the meeting to be held in the offices of the associa- 
tion on April 2. The four zone meetings will be held 
at Gardner, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; High Point, N. C.; 
and at Chicago. All chair manufacturers are urged to 
attend these meetings as will suit their convenience, and 
to work for the general good and betterment of the 
chair industry. 

At the recent local meeting Secretary William B. 
Baker was engaged to devote his entire time to the in- 
terests of the association. This arrangement went into 
effect, practically, March 1, and all chair manufacturers 
thruout the country are urged to communicate with him 
on all association matters or for any service they: may 
desire. 
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HARDWOOD REPORT DISTRIBUTED 


Members of Manufacturers’ Association Re- 
ceive First “Open Price” Information 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 7.—The first report of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States under the open price plan adopted at the last 
annual meeting went out to the membership today. It is 
a confidential document dealing with oak, and gives infor- 
mation as to prices by grades and other specifications, 
with the names of the reporting members, or companies. 
Ff. R. Gadd, assistant to the president, has made it as 
complete as possible under the circumstances, but hopes 
following reports will be even more complete than this one. 

The first regular quarterly meeting of the board of 
governors since the annual meeting was held today. Busi- 
ness was largely routine, but full consideration was given 
to the open price plan and the experiences that were had 
with the collection of the data for the first report. 

Mr. Gadd plans a regular market letter as soon as he 
gets the new office thoroly organized, and this will be a 
general review of conditions in the hardwood industry. 
Since his arrival here, the first of this month, Mr. Gadd 
has been up to his ears in work and has been obliged to 
add to the personnel of the office staff. The new head- 
quarters are larger than the old ones, with more and 
better facilities for carrying on the work of the asso- 
ciation. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 7.—Members of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
have received copies of the new grading rules adopted at 
the lust annual convention. They are made effective as 
of Mareh 1, and are issued as supplements to the associ- 
ation standard grades of Oct. 1, 1915. These new rules 
cover the following—Plain oak, selects; plain oak, FAS 
wormy; No. 1 common wormy core stock; plain sawed red 
gum (figured) and quarter sawed red gum (figured). 





OREGON WHITE PINE MEN MEET 


ORTLAND, ORE., March 3.—A meeting of the Oregon 
White Pine Manufacturers’ Association was held here last 
Tuesday, attended by A. W. Cooper, of Spokane, secretary 
ot the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and 
representatives of the eastern Oregon and southern Idaho 
mill concerns. This organization is the district branch 
ot the Western Pine Association. David Eccles, of the 
Oregon Lumber Co., Baker, Ore., as vice president of the 
parent association for this district, presided and Mr. 
Cooper acted as secretary. A number of traffic and other 
matters of interest to the manufacturers of the district 
were discussed. 

\ little later in the spring another effort will be made 
to hving the California pine mills into the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and in the event of their 
afliliating the headquarters of the association will be 
moved to Portland. This was decided upon by action 
taken at the annual meeting in Spokane this month. It is 





likely a committee of Inland Empire pine manufacturers 
Will visit the California millmen and put the matter up to 
them personally, and it is felt that when this is done and 
they understand the situation they will affiliate, keeping 
a distriet or State organization, as the Eastern Oregon, 
Montana and Spokane districts now do. 

Ss 


Some time was devoted to talking over the nomenclature 
of the western pines. 


. What is now called western pine 


' the mills in the Spokane district is termed Oregon 


White pine, southern Idaho soft pine and other local 
names, and it seems to be the opinion that all might agree 


on the term ‘western white pine’’ and in Oregon it could 
be termed ‘*Oregon western white pine’’ and in Montana 
‘*\ontana western white pine’’ ete., keeping the base 
niune.the same, This is a matter for further consideration 
by the district organizations. 





HARDWOOD TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION GOVER- 
NORS MEET ; 

\\eMPHIS, TENN., March 6.—At a meeting of the gov- 
erning board of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation held here today, it was formally decided that 
the present efforts of this organization, thru appeals to 
the Interstate Commeree Commission and the carriers, 
to bring about relief from the serious car shortage and 
the congestion of lumber and other traffic, should be 
Vvivorously continued. 

{t was also decided that J. H. Townshend, seeretary- 
manager of the association, should attend the forth- 
cong annual of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association to be held at Pittsburgh March 21-22. 
Arrangements have been made by this organization to 
have representatives of the railroads as well as the traf- 
li’ managers of various organizations and lumber com- 
ames present in order that efforts may be put forth 
that will tend toward relief from the car shortage and 
trom the various embargoes now restricting the move- 
nent of lumber and other forest products. 

[t was announced, following this meeting, that there 
‘ould be a hearing in New Orleans April 30 before G. 
\. Brown, attorney-examiner of the Interstate Com- 
tierce Commission, regarding the proposal to reduce free 
‘me on export shipments from ten to five days. The as- 
‘vclation has entered a vigorous protest against this 
‘rovement and a strong delegation of Memphis export- 
‘'s will go down and take part in the hearing, present- 
‘ig sueh evidence as will tend to strengthen their con- 
‘ention against the proposed reduction. 

"he association also went on record as against the 
('toposed increases in reconsignment and demurrage 
‘harges in all parts of the country. These increases 


hecome effective at different times in different parts 
of the country, those for the Memphis territory being 
scheduled to go into effect April 1. A protest against 
the increases will be filed by the association with the 
Tuterstate Commerce Commission. ~ 


The appointments of F. B. Larson as assistant secre- 
tary of the association to succeed Paul J. Fischer, who 
died some days ago, and of L. J. Morris as successor to 
~ Larson as rate and claim clerk, were ratified by the 

oard. 


ST. LOUIS ORGANIZATIONS ACTIVE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 7.—The Associated Cooperage 
Industries held what was said to have been an important 
meeting in St. Louis Tuesday. The meeting was an ex- 
ecutive session, however. Among the representative men 
of the trade present were: H. L. Laneve, Jonesboro, 
Ark.; Fred Gisman and Walker Wellman, Memphis; 
L. C. Hollinshead and E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago; F. 8. 
Chalotte, P. T. Bolz, W. P. Anderson, C. F. Meyer and 
Bert Sheahan, St. Louis. 

The board of aldermen passed the new building code 
last week. As finally passed the bill is evidence of the 
value of vigilance and intelligent team work on the part 
of any trade or interest. Several months ago the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange employed C. E. Paul, consulting 
engineer of the National Lumber Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, to come here and appear before the 
board. As a result of his expert showing and the efforts 
of Secretary Pier, Julius Seidel and several other mem- 
bers of the exchange, thirty-eight of the recommenda- 
tions as to the lumber industry were adopted and but 
two or three failed of adoption. 

A special meeting of Division C of the exchange was 
held Tuesday and further steps were taken to create 
another division. The division at present consists of 
manufacturers and jobbers, and it has been thought best 
to separate these two lines. Another meeting will be 
held next Tuesday. 


SAGINAW LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
IN BANQUET 


SaGInaw, Micu., March 7.—The Saginaw Lumber- 
men’s Credit Association enjoyed a banquet at the Hotel 
Vincent Wednesday evening, March 7. Frank Day Smith 
presented an interesting report on the recent conference 
of lumber association secretaries held in Chicago, while 
other matters were considered. Attoiiey Smith reports 
that he has received the promise from State Senator Har- 
very A. Penney, Saginaw, to make the desired change 
in the proposed new mechanics’ lien law. This bill will 
not require then that the dealer furnish the owner of a 
building with a copy of the invoice sent to the con- 
tractor, a proposal that was strongly opposed by the lum- 
bermen. The new law will probably reduce the time limit 
from thirty to fifteen or ten days for serving notices of 
the furnishing of material. 











NEW STATISTICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
FOR ASSOCIATION 

OsHkosH, WIs., March 6.—A new bureau has been 
formed in connection with the work of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, with 
H. H.- Butts as chairman and will be known as the 
Bureau of Statistics and Educational Information. It 
is made up of twelve members, or three from each of four 
districts into which the association territory has been 
divided. District No. 1 includes the upper part of 
northern Michigan and the lake shore mills of northern 
Wisconsin. District No. 2 comprises mills in the south- 
ern part of northern Michigan and the eastern part 
of Wisconsin as far west as to include Laona, Souper- 
ton, Oshkosh and Fond du Lae. Group No. 3 includes 
the mills in the vicinity of Wausau and Rhinelander as 
far west as Tripoli, Athens, Marshfield and Tomah, and 
the fourth district comprises all of western Wisconsin 
and embraces Drummond, Mellen, Park Falls, Rib Lake, 
Medford and mills west of those points. One of the 
main advantages of districting the territory will be in 
the compilation of statistical reports which the com- 
mittee on statistics has heretofore handled and one of 
the first things done by the new bureau was to call for 
a statement of stocks on hand on March 1, in order 
that the market situation may be adequately determined. 
Comparisons will be made from these reports by items 
and region groups with figures of Jan. 1 and with a 
year ago. All shipping: interests will be better repre- 
sented in the new arrangements. 


_ 


GRADING COMMITTEE APPROVES OF NEW 
RULES 





New ORLEANS, LA., March 5.—The grading rules com- 
mittee of the Southern Pine Association held its first 
meeting of the new association year at the Grunewald 
Hotel on Saturday, March 3. Chairman W. J. Haynen 
presided and the following were in attendance: J. W. 
Martin, Shreveport; J. H. Eddy, Birmingham; W. J. 
Sowers, Epley, Miss.; G. H. Townsend, Bogalusa; Secre- 
tary-Manager J. E. Rhodes and Chief Inspector J. E. 
Jones. 

The principal business transacted was the formal ap- 
proval and adoption of the new grading rules, with such 
recommendations submitted from the Chicago conference 
with retail representatives as were adopted by the com- 
mittee in its Memphis meeting last December. The com- 
mittee did not see its way clear to the adoption of all the 
recommendations, but it kept the way open for further 
consultations and codperation with retailers by adopting 
a resolution inviting the various retail associations to 
appoint one representative each to attend a joint confer- 
ence with the grading committee of the Southern Pine 
Association, to be held in November or December as is 
most convenient. 





‘‘LUMBERMAN POET’S’’ WORKS STUDIED 


The works of Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman 
poet’’ of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, formed the topic of 
the English class at the James Milliken University at 
Decatur, Ill, Thursday, March 8, in its study of the 
modern poets. Similar recognition was recently accorded 
the same author at Lehigh University, at South Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 











WHAT THE CONVENTIONS PROMISE 


Instructive and Highly Entertaining Programs 
Arranged for Different Gatherings 








March 12, 18—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Spokane, 
Wash. Annual meeting. 

March 13—Northern Forest Protective Association, City 
Hall, Marquette, Mich. Annual meeting. 

March 21, 22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
toe, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meet- 
ng. 

March 23, 24—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. Annual meeting. 

March 29—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Galvez 
Hotel, Galveston, Tex. Annual meeting. 

nie, “lalla mconenate on Cut-over Lands, New Orleans, 

a. 

May ~1-3—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, St. 
Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

June 14, 15—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting. 





CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATIONS TO HEAR TALK ON 
SALESMANSHIP 

SPOKANE, WaSH., March 3.—A. L. Porter, secretary of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, this week 
completed arrangements for a meeting to be held at Stock- 
ton, March 31, of three California lumber organizations 
—the Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Association, the 
San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club and the Central 
California Lumbermen’s Club. Practically all of the 
members of the California retail organizations are mem- 
bers of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
Secretary Porter, who will be the principal speaker at the 
session, will talk on ‘‘Salesmanship’’ and the feature of 
the meeting will be selling methods. 

‘¢The combination meeting at Stockton will be one 
of the most important to retailers ever held in the South- 
east,’’ said Secretary Porter in outlining his plans today. 
‘<Salesmanship’’ will be the central. theme and we will 
repeat the methods used at the recent annual meeting of 
the Western association by actually selling a bill of lum- 
ber and covering all points in the discussion.’’ _ 

From Stockton Secretary Porter will go to Galveston 
to attend the meeting of the Texas lumbermen’s asso- 
ciation early in April. — 

At this meeting he will talk on ‘‘Salesmanship’’ and 
the retail lumber situation in the West—the territory of 
eleven states covered by the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 





INTERESTING PROGRAM FOR FORESTERS’ 
MEETING 

PORTLAND, OrE., March 3.—The following program has 
been mapped out’ for the meeting in this city of the 
supervisors of national forests in this district for the 
week of March 19-26: 

Monday, March 19 

Organization day--Introductory talk, George H. Cecil ; 
“Organizing for Effective Work,” C. R. Seitz: discussion, 
M. L. Merritt; “Developing New Men,” N. F. Macduff ; dis- 
cussion, Charles H. Flory. Intermission. ‘Service Esprit 
de Corps,” S. C. Bartrum ; discusson, George H. ¢ ecil. ‘Talk 
on Business Organization of the Ford Motor Co.,’ by Portland 
manager; discussion, open; “The Functions of the District 
Office,” George H. Cecil; discussion, R. L. Fromme; ‘The 
Functions of the Supervisor,” F. H. Brundage; discussion, 
c,. J. Buck. evs 

Evening—Talk by officers of the United States army and 


navy. 
Tuesday, March 20 

Public service day—‘‘Our Opportunities for Public Serv- 
ice,’ E. Barnes; discussion, G. D. Brown; “Our Responsibili- 
ties to Forest Communities,” €. Morgenroth; discussion, 
A. G. Jackson; “The Spirit of Public Service,” Jacob Kanz- 
ler, Portland Chamber of Commerce; discussion, open, In- 
termission. 

Afternoon—“Public Health Problems,” Dr. Roberg, of the 
State Board of Health; ‘‘Red Cross Demonstration,” Dr. 
Green, of the American Red Cross Society. 

Evening—Dinner ; talks by E. T. Allen and C. 8. Chapman 
on ‘Early Days in the Service and Service Traditions.” 

Wednesday, March 21 

Miscellaneous service problems—‘Federal Road Policy,” 
Dr. Hewes, district engineer, office of public roads ; discussion, 
Cc. R. Seitz; “Educational Work for the Service,” A. G. 
Jackson; discussion, Stanton G. Smith; “Public Value of 
National Forest Improvements,” M. L. Merritt; discussion, 
A. H. Sylvester. Intermission. “What Does Forest Fire 
Protective Work Accomplpish for the Public?’ W. B. Osborne ; 
discussion, R. M. Evans: ‘Land Exchanges,” C. J. Buck; dis- 
cussion, Homer Ross; ‘‘Uses,’”’ W. W. G. Hastings ; discussion, 
M. L. Erickson. 

Thursday, March 22 

Livestock day—‘Practical Application of Range Recon- 
naissance Data,’ H. W. Harris: discussion, E. Barnes; 
“Codperative Range Management,’ W. W. Cryder; discus- 
sion, C. C. Hall; “Destruction of Predatory Animals,” Mr. 
Averill, predatory animal inspector, Biological Survey; dis- 
cussion. Dinner at Stockyards Inn. Talk by O. M. Plum- 
mer, manager Northwest Livestock Association. Afternoon 
Visit to Union Meat Co.’s plant and stockyards. Evening— 
Talk by Supervisor Weigle on “The North Half of District 


Friday, March 23 

Miscellaneous Service Problems—‘The Development of 
Cutting Plans,” R. L. Fromme; discussion, F. E. Ames; 
“Appraisal Work for Supervisors’ Sales,’ W. T. Andrews; 
discussion, R. M. Evans. Intermission. Visit to sawmill 
and lumber yard of Portland Lumber Co., Portland. Evening 

‘Talk by representative of The Morning Oregonian, subject, 
“Opportunities for Puble Service from the Standpoint of the 
Newspaper Man.’ 


* Six.” 


Saturday, March 24 
Recreation day—‘The Development of a National Park,’ 
talks by superintendents of Crater Lake and Rainier national 
parks; discussion, G. F. Allen; “Service Plans for Recrea- 
tional Development,” (a) “Summer Home Tracts,” FB. P 
MacDaniels ; discusson, W. W. G. Hastings ; ‘‘National Forests 
as Playgrounds”; talk by Frank Riley, of Trails Club of 
Oregon; discussion, M. L. Erickson. Intermission. ‘‘Deve!- 
opment and Protection of Game and Fish Resources of the 
National Forests,”” Mr. Shoemaker, State game warden; 
discussion, 8S. C. Bartrum. Evening—-Banquet. 
Sunday, March 25 
Automobile trip up Columbia Rver Hghway to Eagle 
Creek camp grounds; visit to Bonneville fish hatchery ; lunch 
at Eagle Creek, followed by talk on “Public Camp grounds 


and Park Areas,” by T. H. Sherrard, 
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Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 
tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Fimancims of 
Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South LaSalle St. (UNINC.) 
Chicago 454 California Street 


San Francisco 

















Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and Jumbcr matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


[ACEY [IMBER ©. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


F.H.DAY \ 














(JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


| 1319-2 rn hica sto NEW ORLEANS ) 


Efficiency Demands 


Exact knowledge of where your lumber is and how much it 
runs to the acre in every spot. Our Density Plans show it. 
Operators are enthusiastic about them. Write for a sample 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 


TIMBER FOR SALE 


On the stump, Marlboro Co., S.C. 19,000,000 
feet. Five miles from R.R. Gum, Pine, Oak, 
Ash, Hickory, Cypress, Holly, etc. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, Presbyterian Bldg., NEW YORK 

















LUMBER CLUBS OPPOSE RECONSIGNMENT CHARGES 





Cincinnati and Philadelphia Organizations Take Action — Memphis Club in Important 
Session—Bay City Builders Organize Exchange 





CINCINNATI CLUB DISCUSSES TRANSPORTATION 
MATTERS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 5.—Acting on the recom- 
mendation of a committee of which Dwight Hinckley, 
president of the Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., is chair- 
man, the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati this evening 
decided to send a committee to Washington to present 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission a protest against 
the proposed reconsignment tariffs now on file with the 
commission. 

Several members spoke on the subject and all agreed 
that the charges as they stand before the commission 
would be a burden on the wholesaler and would in most 
cases eat up at least 20 percent of his profits. These he 
could not get back, because the manufacturer would not 
pay the charges, and he makes the market, it was asserted 
further. 

Among suggestions made for the awakening of interest 
of members it was decided to adopt one authorizing the 
president to designate at least one member to prepare a 
paper on some topic of general interest, to be read at 
meetings of the club. It also was decided to hold daily 
informal meetings at the noon hour, and to discuss mat- 
ters of particular interest over a luncheon. Every lum- 
berman in the city is to be invited to this table, which it 
is proposed to establish at one of the popular downtown 
hotels. The report of this committee was presented by 
R. L. Gilbert, of the J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 

The old proposition of a merger of the lumbermen’s 
associations of the city was revived by Alex Schmidt, 
of Theo. Francke Erben, but no formal action was taken. 

A committee was named to study the proposed amend- 
ments to the building code of Cincinnati with a view of 
submitting to the expert of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association who has been assigned to look after 
such matters any that seem detrimental to the lumber in- 
dustry. This is in line with an offer made by the National 
association some time ago. This committee is to consist 
of Harry J. Lewin, of the A. M. Lewin Lumber Co.; 
G. E. Caine, of the C. W. Caine Lumber Co., and H. A. 
Hollowell, of H. A. Hollowell & Co. 

Committees were appointed to nominate officers for the 
next year. The committee named by President Christie 
is Charles F. Shiels, of Charles F. Shiels & Co.; J. R. 
O’Neill, of the Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co., and J. J. 
Lanehan. The committee to select an opposition ticket 
was named by the membership, and consists of George 
Morgan, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., Chester F. 
Korn, of the Korn-Conklin Co., and Alex Schmidt, of 
Theo, Francke Erben. 

The club was addressed by Congressman-elect Victor 
Heintz, of the second district of Ohio, who asserted that 
Congress and the country should support the President 
to the limit in the present international crisis. He gave 
a toast to the President, to which every member re- 
sponded. The meeting adjourned in a spasm of patriotic 
enthusiasm, to meet again Monday, April 2. ; 


MEMPHIS CLUB MEETS 

Mempuis, TENN., March. 3.—At the regular semi- 
monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
held at the Hotel Gayoso this afternoon, it was decided 
to extend an invitation to President John M. Woods, 
Secretary F. F. Fish and the entire executive committee 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association to at- 
tend the meeting of the club to be held March 17. It 
is understood that the general subject of inspection will 
be discussed and that the specific phase to be treated 
with at that time is the present application of the 
inspection rules of the association. 

Considerable discussion arose in connection with cer- 
tain changes in the constitution and by-laws proposed 
by Former President 8. M.° Nickey in his retirement. 
These involve the proposition of allowing members out- 
side of Memphis to become either active or associate at 
will and the elimination of three committees, publicity, 
information and statistics, and the substitution therefor 
of a house committee. These changes were reported 
favorably by a special committee headed by George C. 
Ehemann but they will not be voted on for some time. 
When they are considered again there will also be a 
vote on the plan of electing members, after they have 
been favorably reported upon by the membership com- 
mittee, by a vote of the executive committee instead of 
by secret ballot by the general membership. 

The application of W. S. Mayes, who is in the lumber 
business at Covington, Tenn., was filed. 

An invitation was read from the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association asking that the president 
and two other members of the club attend the forth- 
coming annual of the former at Pittsburgh, March 21-22. 

The question of preparing a club float for the bridge 
celebration to be held here shortly, involving a cost 
of about $350, was referred to the publicity committee. 

Stephen S. Burnett, Buenos Aires and New York, who 
has been spending some time in South America, told 
the lumbermen that the people in the latter country were 
developing their timber resources on a large scale and 
that they must be regarded seriously as competitors for 
European business when the war is over. 

John M. Turner, secretary of the Business Men’s Club 
Chamber of Commerce, appeared before the club to ex- 
tend an invitation from the president of the former to 
participate in a‘‘patriotism’’ meeting to be held next 
Wednesday. 

Resolutions submitted by R. S. Maddox, State forester 
for Tennessee, asking for endorsement of a measure to 
be introduced into the State legislature looking to the 
prevention of forest fires, were adopted by unanimous 


vote. - 
F. E. Stonebraker, secretary of the Southern Alluvial 


Land Association, recently formed here, outlined the 
scope of the work to be undertaken by this body. He 
said that the association intended to bring as many 
settlers as possible to the alluvial lands controlled by 
the membership of that organization and that it pro- 
posed to go as far as possible in the direction of helping 
these settlers after they came. He asked that the mem- 
bers of the club take an active interest in the work of 
the association and that they ask for information along 
any line of the work of this body in which they were 
interested. Mr. Stonebraker was followed by V. H. 
Schoffelmayer, field agent of the association, who gave 
a statistical outline of the wonderfully fertile field lying 
before the organization, 





ORGANIZATION OF BUILDERS’ AND TRADERS’ 
EXCHANGE COMPLETED 


Bay Crry, Micu., March 7.—The organization of the 
Bay City Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange was completed 
at a meeting Monday night, March 5, when officers were 
elected. The association starts with a membership of 
seventy-five, composed of contractors and dealers in 
building material, including many lumbermen. 

Addresses were given by George C. Schroeder, presi- 
dent of the State association and treasurer of the national 
association, and by Charles A. Bowen, secretary of the 
Detroit exchange and of the State association, and a 
member of the executive board of the national associa- 
tion. 

The Bay City exchange will be incorporated under the 
State law and will be affiliated with the State and 
national associations. 

The objects of the organization are the ‘‘encourage- 
ment and protection of the building interests of Bay 
City; to inculeate just and equitable principles; to pro- 
mote mechanical and industrial interests; to establish 
and maintain uniformity in commercial usages; to adjust 
differences and settle disputes between members or be- 
tween members and others; and to avoid and adjust as 
far as practicable the controversies and misunderstand- 
ings that are apt to arise between individuals engaged 
in trade when they have no acknowledged rules to guide 
them, to the end that membership in the organization 
may be an assurance to the public of skill, honorable 
reputation and probity.’’ 

The officers elected are: 

President—Fred C. Westover. 

Vice president—Henry C. Weber. 

Secretary—S. J. Tenant. 

Treasurer—W. B. G. Moore. 


Board of directors (including officers)—-William Wanless, 
Fred Lutz, Robert Bickle and Robert Beckett. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE HOLDS MONTHLY 
MEETING 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 2.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia 
was held in the exchange rooms yesterday, at 5:30 p. m., 
reversing the recent program, and having the meeting 
before the dinner. At a meeting of the directors, pre- 
ceding the general meeting, the W. N. Lawton Lumber 
Co. was elected to membership. J. Randall Williams, sr. 
presided and nearly fifty were present. 

The committee on legislation reported its activity in 
the campaign to have the mail tubes retained in this 
city, they having favored their increase rather than 
their discontinuance. 

The committee on railroads and _ transportation, 
Charles M. Chesnut, chairman, reported that it had been 
active in its efforts to be of service to the lumbermen, 
having been in constant touch with the proper railroad 
officials. J. A. Finley, of this committee, moved that a 
committee of three be appointed to bring before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission their protest against 
the new charges for diversion and reconsignment, at 
Washington, March 8. The president appointed Mr. 
Finley, Frederick 8. Underhill and Charles M. Chesnut. 
Mr. Chesnut also reported that the matter of making 
Port Richmond a water-competitive point had been 
_ brought before the commission, which had answered, but 
‘would have more to say later. The subject brought out 
considerable discussion, as the railroads are more in the 
minds of the lumbermen than anything else just now, 
but the sentiments seemed to be unanimous except on 
the reconsignment and diversion charges, which a very 
few favored. 

An excellent luncheon was served in Griffith Hall, 
during which a patriotic night letter was authorized 
sent to President Wilson giving him the unanimous sup- 
port of the exchange in his trying hours. This motion 
was made by Frederick S. Underhill, one of the staunch- 
est Republicans, and most of those present were of the 
same political faith, so that the rousing approval of 
the message was of distinct meaning. 





BUILD A HOME, IS SLOGAN 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 3.—‘‘Buy or Build a Home 
in 1917’’ is the slogan which has been adopted by the 
Spokane Realty Board, representing the real estate in- 
terests of the city. It will be used by the members 
of the board in all their advertising and special litera- 
ture that will be put out during the year. Statistics 
showing why this is an opportune time to ‘‘own a 
home’’ and how it may be done at the least cost by 
acting immediately will be collected and presented to 
the public. 

In the few days that the campaign has been under 
way there has been a distinct impetus to home buying 
and to the inquiries on home building. 
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He built him a mansion of brown, 
A mansion of marble and tile; F 
His house was the pride of the town, Sicha oe sci oo The Lumber Business Was In Its 
The wonder of many a mile. s out in the middle the current is steady 3 ee 
So a It’s out in the middle the channel is clear; Infancy—So was this Association. 
He hung it with linen and lace, Lope ear ; 
He hung it with tapestry fine— The rigged yp ig og mg ng who yd pring 
= Yet tl ttiest thing in the place o ride the deep water pring 0 e year. 
a a sap The fellow who sticks to the water that’s shallow The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
hiiacaieaacineieieaiaieaminina! stl Hits many a rock that is hid in the mud; 
o Eg € ; — 
ae en ee 3 The fellows who win are the fellows who follow Wonderful Strides We Have 
His dining-room, that was a dream, Th t of th th ae wee deed 
With silver and marvelous glass, fo CEES OF TRS SUEFERE, The Paee Of tae Reed, Kept Apace. 
Electrics to glitter and gleam, This life that we live i a ee ee 
And mirrors wherever you pass. mT ae "a a ag egg ei 3 Me sig Speedy Lumber 
A chandelier hung from the gloom ee SE SG ES CONES SANNES; Collections Ratings 
Se otitis of ths deme tole 2 Live life like the river-rat ready and limber 
But a prettiest thing a aaa And steer for the place you are traveling for. 4 
ee ae Tecan : Get out in the middle where timber is thickest— ’ 
Was a panel of quarter-sawed oak. You'll sink like a deadhead in shallow and shoal— THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS N 
TI . : ; satis Get out in the middle where waters are quickest Est. 1876. 
aie pmcgay —~ aa a And follow the current that leads fo the goal. CHICAGO NEW YORK 
é ‘| was ivory, gold; siti 
Each spoke of the money he made, r sai bls Ste ht ta 
Ot che whe in laxesy rolled. To err is human, to forgive exceptional. 
Yet many would look at the wall 
And speak of the color and grain, ; : RECREATION ; AAA ace — 4 
: For that was the finest of aili— eee may cre pie = ee ‘ - 
Just birch with mahogany stain. r Tolow a yacht for a tad; 
oes Another gets fun from a rod and a reel Fire Protection 
/ i His children he deluged with joys, ___ And others are musical mad. ; 
: i He granted each childish desire, ee a — — mm Ss 2 k] S 
The latest mechanical toys, And Wander WHEFSVeCE Wey Wil— t 
4 i : % But just for diversion, for passing the time, prin er ys ems 
For he was a liberal sire. he é ; d 
l But, when he peeped in through the door, There’s nothing as good as a mill. i 3 > = 
A’ moment in wonder he stood: Sa a ta Earn their cost quickly in 
: The children were down on the floor A — ~ — ’ a vane -_ found, Wood Working Ind : E 
And building doll-houses of wood. ill furnish you plenty o _ : oo orking Industries = 
- There always is something that’s busting around, . e 
h There always is work to be done. We carry the cost of installing. = 
t 5 7h ae jay ; ’ ~p-8 The insides of autos may get out of kink, re ane ; = 
: The man who looks ahead needn't look behind. The ance aa all ak = Ss The saving in insurance premi- 2 
i There’s nothing however to drive you to drink ums pays the bill. ze 
: : THE WEDDING . Like the trouble you have with a mill. Does your plant and business E 
" I’ve heard of your wonderful weddin’, You never are getting sufficient of steam, need the protection ? 
My faraway, favorite niece: Machinery loses its parts; 
“ I’ve read ev’ry newspaper headin’ ie Ee ee ee . ‘ 
le Rentan es a ee alee There isn’t a moment to slumber and dream Write Us. 
Am” ev'ry "* Gocloty | piece. The minute machinery starts 
I’m glad thet your weddin’ was quiet, I ame cane aed a, pa Sieg 
Pi al. oi ete ger an Had very much time he could kill GEO. H. HOLT & Co. 
gress oa : pany : If fate had provided some timber, a wife, 
Upsettin’ the whole of the town. ne Wade, anne tad aed welll 926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
So many there are thet are noisy, ; NN Mm UU 
S, With hundreds to eackle an’ stare, In time of war prepare for peace. 
Reported from Boston to Boise, (7 > 
With lists of the notables there— A CITY PLOT ROBERT W. HUNT JNO. J. CONE JAS. C. HALISTED —_D. W. McNAUGHER 
§ A church thet is crowded with people, They made a plot here in the city street, 
f A street thet is busy with din, ; A palisaded prison for the grass, _ a ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
ly A fire-alarm rung from the steeple For grass men might not wade in with their feet 
ia H To gather the curious in. But only want its velvet as they pass. INSPECTION 
a. | ‘ And, oh, the little park they meant to cheer 
3ut yours it was quiet an’ simple But made me sadder for the wider wood, 
H ; P 
4 With only your friends an’ your folks, But made the sky of gray a bit more drear, New and Second Hand Rails 
er Who laffed at your daintiest dimple But made the pavement harder where I stood. nia — pry onda ; 
An’ smiled at the minister’s jokes. lachinery and a onstruction Materials 
sr. 8 J 
Their greetin’ was honest an’ hearty For all the anarchy of out-of-doors . 
in i The neighbors who come to the door, : Came surging in hot anger through. my heart: L General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange J 
ris i A sort of a family party I ached to feel the touch of grassy floors, . 7 
an : Without any riot an’ roar. I ached to be of sky and field a part. 
; Better, I said, you had not brought me this, 
' I always have thought gittin’ married This dusty travesty of woods of green 
on q . A ' 5 ’ 
aan i Was rather a personal thing ; Better that all of Nature I should miss, SOW ABOUT Cun ovaR LAN DS? 
en, For why should a couple be harried— Than bring me this, unmusical and mean. ‘ 2 
ad l Two turtle-doves jest on the wing— Why not look into the question of developing or selling 
a By crowdin’ an’ talkin’ an’ shoutin’, O memory, what tricks on men you play!— them for farming or grazing purposes? Let me know 
the An’ hundreds to gossip an’ sneer? Remembering enough to make us sad. what you have and I will tell you what I could do. 
nst A weddin’s no picnic er outin’, ( ould we forget we could again be gay, Consulting 
at As you will discover, my dear. - Could we oe =m I, the joys we had. John B. Shepard, Agricultural Engineer 
veo iese poorer joys that come in poorer years 
ut. If I had the act to do over Would serve the soul the little time to last— 110 W.. 40th Strest., NEW VORE CITV 
ing ne. speak as a fellah outdoors But memory loves the trickle of our tears 
een W r¥ likes to rege meadows y clover And tortures us with with fragments of the past. 
but An’ camp by their musical shores), ; 7 : 
out ' | wouldn’t have that fer a minute And so, thought I, this poor and pallid park . 
the ; When I an’ the girl were made one; Will make the city more the city seem, Ws. W. TH OMPSON & Cc oO 
: ' I’d have jest the song of a linnet This feeble maple starving in the dark srs arblic A comnrimis 
ow : : ; : A 
a I’d have jest the light of the sun. Will make a nightmare what was but a dream. Certified Fs 
re ; And so I learned the plot of grass to hate, 
me I wouldn’t care much if the others This tawdry sister of some sylvan shrine, ME TR FP ee 
fall, ; Should know I got married er not; And beat with bitterness upon the gate. ae Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
zed : I’d jest want the fathers an’ mothers There were no gates’ in those oc woods of mine. 
sup- When hitched double-harness I got. PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 
tion ; I * Just want a preacher who’s pleasant, — But yesterday I heard a friend of old: 
} I’d jest want a day thet is fair; A bird had nested in the maple tree, 
"the I wouldn’t eare much who was present On walls of marble pouring songs of gold, 
of As long as the lady was there. A wealth of merry woodland minstrelsy. 
P = ae : In this poor place he still had heart to sing, — LUNHAM & MOORE 
The throwin’ of rice I don’t care for, : For just this little greenness giving praise, 
I have some old shoes of my own; A feathered heart courageous, that could bring OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
I wonder what people are there for To shut-up men the song of open ways. : 
‘ = ‘ Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
‘ome An’ why all the truck should be thrown? 
the The rice an’ the shoes an’ the kisses And I, I said, should I not sing as well, NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, wots “te 
. in- May add to the holiday fuss, If not as sweetly, with as cheery tones?— Unexcelled facilities for negotiatin brsigh com 
bers But they wouldn’t please me an’ the missus Here in the mart where mortals buy and sell St Sam sesigese. Wis nale all cence of Sargand hae have 
tera- _ By makin’ a target of us. Planting some woodland thought among the Deperemat bending 
stics stones ?— 
ma An’ no one would follow the custom Bringing some news of field and tree and star, 
t b Of kissin’ the lady I chose; Some song of flowers that the breezes kiss ?— Short methods of 
d i. If anyone tried it, 1’d bust him Some memory “of woods and years afar ?— THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN figuring lumber, 
Right there on the spot on the nose. And then I sat me down and wove you this. octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
der If all of these holiday hooters vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
oe! Went kissin’ the lady I win, ‘ ? ; li error ti business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 
I’d unlimber a pair of six-shooters } ou never rea lee a stenograp ler s CORNET EA 1on- AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
al powers until you want to use the ‘phone. 








An’ the party would really begin. 
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COLLEGIATE FORESTRY CLUBS HOLD THEIR ANNUAL 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 3.—The three-day session of 
the third annual convention of the Intercollegiate As- 
sociation of Forestry Clubs closed here tonight with a 
banquet at the Hotel Washington Annex. The banquet 
was tendered in honor of the visiting delegates by the 
University of Washington Forest Club. Thursday 
was devoted to business sessions and a visit to the 
principal sawmill plants of Seattle during the day. 
In the evening the convention was addressed by O. 
P. M. Goss, engineer of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and Association of Creosoting Companies 
of the Pacific Coast. Mr. Goss’ lecture was illustrated 
with lantern views and gave the delegates from the 
leading American schools of forestry a comprehensive 
idea of the lumber industry in the states of Oregon and 
Washington. Among the plants visited during the day 
was that of Schwager & Nettleton (Inc.), the creosot- 
ing plant of the Colman Creosoting Co., and the ship- 
yards of the Washington Shipping Corporation. At the 
United States timber testing laboratory a test of 
Douglas fir timber was made under the direction of 
C. W. Zimmerman, who is the engineer in charge. 

The delegates-to the convention and the members 
of the University Forestry Club spent Friday in Ever- 
ett, where they were shown thru the big Weyerhaeuser 
sawmill and the plant of the Everett Pulp & Paper 
Co. The party was the guest of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co: for lunch in the company’s dining room. 

Friday evening at 8 p. m. the Forest Club gave a 
smoker in the men’s building on the University campus. 
The first speaker at the smoker was Lewis Schwager, 
of Schwager-Nettleton Mills, and Mr. Schwager gave 
a report on lumber conditions of the Northwest, based 
on data he had gathered for presentation to the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission during its investigation of the 
lumber industry. Mr. Schwager outlined the many 
conditions that have brought about unstable and un- 
profitable markets for Northwest lumber products. 
Among these were adverse business legislation, over- 
production of lumber, increased use of substitutes for 
lumber, removal of the duty, United States shipping 
laws and the lack of tonnage due to the European war. 
Mr. Schwager suggested as remedies for the situation 
a revision of the tariff and a change of shipping laws. 

George M. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., also addressed 
the smoker and urged the need of systematic study of 
the distribution of timber in order to open up new 
fields and uses for lumber. 

Edwin D. Stevens, secretary to President Suzzallo, 
of the university, spoke in behalf of the president who 
was not able to be present. : 

On Saturday the delegates were taken to the camps 
of the Cherry Valley Timber Co. at Stillwater. The 
trip to the camp was arranged by C. 8. Martin, logging 
engineer of the company. 

At the banquet Saturday night, the closing session 
of the convention, the principal speakers were Donald 
H. Clark, president of the Intercollegiate Association 
of Forestry Clubs, who acted as toastmaster, and 
George R. Long, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Tacoma; W. L. Fromme, supervisor of the Olympia 
National Forest and Hugo Winkenwerder, dean of the 
College of Forestry, University of Washington. 

Xi Sigma Pi, the national honorary forestry fra- 
ternity, will hold its annual convention in Forestry 
Hall Sunday morning. All chapters of this fraternity 
will be represented at the convention, and, indications 
are that a charter for a new chapter will be granted. 


BOSTON BOARD RULES AGAINST ASPHALT SHINGLE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Boston, Mass., March 8.—Of wide interest thruout the 
country will be the official verdict given here yesterday 
that asphalt shingles are inflammable and communicate 
fire, wherever psuedo fire protectionists, certain board 
insurance interests and others are seeking to promote the 
sale of patented roofing materials by unfair legislation 
against wood shingles. Friends of the latter believe that 
this Boston finding may be used as an authority and a 
precedent. 

The warfare against the use of asphalt shingles in 
Boston, which Commissioner O’Hearn has waged since 
the legislative enactment of last year gave him official 
authority, is upheld by the Boston board of appeal in a 
decision handed down yesterday in which the board ap- 
proves the action of the commissioner in rejecting the 
petition of Charlotte G. Ogden, of 35 Everton street, 
Dorchester, to use asphalt shingles on the roof of her 
house. 

The decision is of wide interest in view of the fact that 
hundreds of building operations have been held up pend- 
ing the settlement of the controversy between Commis- 
sioner O’Hearn and the asphalt shingle manufacturers. 
It is the second which the Board of Appeal has rendered. 
The first last January was unsatisfactory because of a 
technicality, as the petitioner, the same woman, failed to 
furnish the commissioner with a sample of the shingles 
proposed to be used, upon which the law gives him the 
authority to act. Upon the second application, however, 
a sample shingle was filed. Commission O’Hearn ruled 
that the shingle did not conform in weight and thickness 
to the standard that he had declared to be adequate to 
meet fire-resisting demands. The Board of Appeals says 
in its decision: 

After a careful consideration the board finds that the 


shingles in question do not afford sufficient fire protection to 
warrant their use as a roof covering. They are inflammable 
under fire conditions and will carry and communicate fire 
when exposed to high temperature. When ignited or exposed 
to severe conditions they will carbonize and in this condition 
will break up to a more or less extent. The loose portions 
will be carried off and fly under wind conditions of consider- 
able velocity, leaving the roof structure unprotected. 


The Board of Appeal’s decision is final so far as the 
present standard shingle of the shingle manufacturers is 
concerned. There is no way to reopen the case before the 
board unless by the presentation of another shingle. Mr. 
O’Hearn has steadfastly refused to sanction the use of a 
shingle unless it is one-quarter inch thick. He has told 
the shingle manufacturers repeatedly, not only in private 
conversations but in hearings at the State House, that he 
would approve shingles of one-quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness, if they were similar in constituent parts to the 
present shingles manufactured. 


There are three bills before the committee on metro 
politan affairs upon which hearings have been held and 
decision reserved. One bill accompanies the petition of 
Robert W. Nason for an amendment to the law striking 
out the words giving the building commissioner authority 
to judge shingles and prescribing the qualities of the 
shingle desired. A second bill accompanies the petition 
of William J. Paul, of Dorchester, which also strikes out 
the words giving the building commissioner authority to 
pass on shingles and substitutes the words, ‘‘asphalt 
shingles complying with the specifications of and approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories Incorporated.’’ The 
third is a bill presented by Marshall S. Hinckley which 
also takes the authority away from the commissioner. 
Mr. Nason is an attorney, Mr. Paul is the head of the 
United Improvement Association, which has been particu- 
larly active here in behalf of asphalt shingles. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Conditions are gradually becoming more active in the sash 
and door field and point to a big spring business, altho 
the weather is still unfavorable and halts figuring somewhat. 
However, the demand is booming up a little larger and, 
generally speaking, the sash and door people expect a rush 
this spring. In Chicago business is good, prices are firm, 
and there is every indication, despite the higher cost of 
building materials, of extensive building. Twin City fac- 
tories are already figuring on good business. Kansas City 
plants report more orders, while at Cincinnati there is a 
prospect of settlement of the difficulties that arose between 
builders and contracting bricklayers with the result that in- 
quiries are more active for finishing material. St. Louis 
reports that the outlook was never more encouraging, while 
in the eastern field, at Baltimore, unfavorable weather has 
curtailed business somewhat, while the same reason for 
slackening is given at Buffalo. The fir door market in 
Tacoma continues strong and factories are reporting weeks 
ahead. 

Chicago sash and door people say that altho the weather 
has retarded inquiries somewhat there is every indication 
of big spring building. Reports of architects and builders, 
despite the fact that materials will cost more this year, 
foreshadow a heavy volume of construction work this year. 
Consequently the demand for finished materials will be large. 
In this territory prices are firm and are likely to move up 
still stronger. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are figuring already on 
some good early business. Country demand is picking up 
and buyers are disposed to be forehanded in placing orders 
because of the expected delays in getting shipments. Manu- 
facturers generally are in position to make deliveries, as they 
ean ship over a single line of roads, and cars are fairly easy 
to get when needed only for use on the system. Prices are 
firm and point to early advances. 

Unfavorable weather in the Baltimore section has cut into 
the business of the sash and door factories. Much construc- 
tion work scheduled to begin weeks ago is not yet under 
way. The labor problem is also serious. These conditions 
have influenced the building business and affected sash and 


door factories. The main check to the sash and door people 
is in the car shortage and freight embargoes. taltimore 
distributers complain that they can not get stocks to fill 
orders actually in hand. 

The door trade in Buffalo, N. Y., has not started up ac- 
tively as yet, as the weather has not been favorable in the 
last week. Business has been backward, but it is expected 
that trade will be on a brisk scale this spring, starting as 
soon as the weather moderates. It is getting to be difficult 
to find stock enough to keep the mills running, either in 
yellow pine or Pacific coast lumber, and local yards have 
been pretty well cleaned out. 

Prospects of a settlement of the difficulties that arose be- 
tween Cincinnati builders and contracting bricklayers are re- 
flected in the inquiries made of manufacturers in all kinds 
of house finishing material. It is apparent that the rush of 
February business is to continue into March, and that there 
is to be much more construction work this year than last. 
While the price of lumber is higher, so are the prices of fin- 
ished products, and buyers realize that the cost of building 
is not to be less for a long time. 

There is no great change as yet in the St. Louis mill situ- 
ation tho as reported the outlook never was more encourag- 
ing. Inquiries of all kinds come in to the factories and 
lead to the belief that they will soon have all they can do. 
They report that they have not been so greatly hampered in 
making deliveries, but find trouble in getting raw material. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants report more orders and an in- 
crease in figuring on general lines with indications of better 
weather. The demand was slightly better this week than 
last. There has been no change in prices recently, but an 
expected advance in glass probably will be followed imme- 
diately by an advance in glazed windows and doors. 

susiness is still rather slack at San Francisco sash and mill 
work plants. The door factories around the bay are operating 
at about a normal rate for this season of the year. The door 
departments of the big white pine sawmills in the Sierras are 
in steady operation. Shipments of white pine door-stock and 
open-sash to eastern markets have improved. Stocks of No. 1 
and No. 2 shop are low at the plants and the operators are 
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anxiously awaiting the reopening of the sawmills for the 
season, so that the supply of raw material can be replenished. 

The fir door market in the Tacoma (Wash.) district con- 
tinues strong. Factories report orders for weeks ahead; all 
they can handle, in fact, and some have put prices up to 
82%. Cars are scarcer for shipments east of the Missouri 
River common points and shipments are also going thru 
slowly. Western cars are scarce but not nearly so scarce 
as they are for the East. 

With the exception of a comparatively limited number of 
window glass plants that had been forced to close owing to, 
lack of sufficient fuel, factories in all parts of the country 
are again making normal production. A leading eastern 
brokerage company has just issued a new price schedule and 
all along the list discounts have been raised more than 10 
percent. But purchasing during the latter part of last 
month was more than ordinarily brisk, as increased dis- 
counts had been expected by the distributers, and right now 
manufacturers report business to be in a fairly healthy con- 
dition. Jobbers are rearranging their prices to conform with 
the increased cost of the goods and their report indicates 
the existence of a seasonable demand, at firmly supported 
discounts. Future conditions are suggested in the following 
statement by a St. Louis firm: “Freight embargoes, gas 
shortage, closed factories, small production, low stocks at 
factories, spring demand with increased building activities, 
all indicate a continued firm market.” 


OBITUARY 


(Concluded from Page 47) 


lumbermen of half a dozen western States. Most of the 
one thousand workmen who drew pay checks from him 
were idle the last week-end in tribute to the memory of 
their employer, the several large mills in which he was 
interested having shut down for the occasion. 

James E. Talmage, of Salt Lake City, an apostle of the 
Mormon Church; Melvin Ballard, of Portland, president o! 
the western States’ missionary department, and C. W. 
Nibley, presiding bishop of the whole church, delivered 
the principal addresses at the funeral services beginning 
at 1 p, m. Sunday afternoon in the Mormon Tabernacle at 
La Grande. The chancel and all available space were 
banked with flowers. Every hothouse in eastern Oregon 
and Portland was drained to fill the floral orders. The ad- 
dresses were ably delivered and spoke of the high esteem 
the deceased was held in. Further proof of his remarkable 
popularity was seen in the way the business men of La 
Grande met the body at the depot when it arrived from 
Santa Cruz, and again when the 2,200 seats of the taber- 
nacle were filled Sunday during the funeral. 

Business men pronounced him ‘the highest type of 
moral and righteous manhood in La Grande,’ and again 
“one of the finest business geniuses of the West.’’ Pro- 
fessor Edwards and his choir of twenty-five voices, of 
Baker, augmented the fifty-voice choir of La Grande in 
rendering fitting music during the ceremony in the church. 
Dignitaries of his church and men high in lumber coun- 
sels and enterprises from the entire Northwest were pres- 
ent for the funeral. 

















ALBERT P. DENNY.—A well known lumberman in Gulf 
coast lumbering circles, Albert P. Denny, 60 years old, 
died in Moss Point, Miss., Feb. 25. He was a native of 
Moss Point and a prominent member of W. Denny & Co., 
which concern was an important factor in the Coast lumber 
industry until it suspended operations a few years ago. 
Three brothers, A. S. and S. D, Denny, of Moss Point, and 
W. M. Denny, of Pascagoula, survive him, 





AUGUST LOVEGREN.—Prominent for years in lumber 
manufacturing in Oregon and Washington, August Love- 
gren died Feb. 27, following an operation for stomach 
trouble. He was for years at the head of and largely inter- 
ested in the Preston Mill Co., at Preston, Wash. Dispos- 
ing of his interest there he went to Oregon and founded a 
mill town not far from Forest Grove, called Cherry Grove, 
where he built a mill and a logging railroad and planned 
a still larger plant. This plant, railroad and timber hold- 
ings were sold to the Haskell-Carpenter Co, about four 
years ago and Mr. Lovegren returned to Washington and 
engaged in shingle manufacturing. He was 55 years old 
and a native of Sweden. His widow and nine children 
survive him. 





WILLIAM R. HUME.—Lumbermen of Portland (Ore.) 
and the Columbia River region learned with sorrow of the 
death of Dr, William R. Hume at his home in Oakland, 
Cal., Feb. 1, from a brief illness from pneumonia. He was 
the son of the late George W. Hume, of San Francisco, 
lumberman and salmon packer, who built one of the first 
mills at Astoria over half a century ago. In 1903 George 
W. Hume organized the Tongue Point Lumber Co. and 
built the large sawmilling plant that was several years 
later sold to the Hammond Lumber Co. His son, ‘‘Billie’”’ 
Hume, was its manager and for several years he took a 
prominent part in lumber circles. He always aspired to be 
a physician and after leaving lumbering devoted several 
years to hard work and study to secure his degree. Of 
late he had been a practicing physician. 


CHARLES H. STANTON.—One of the most widely 
Known lumbermen in the East, Charles H. Stanton, 73 
years old, died March 7 at Buffalo, N He had been 
active until recently, altho not in good health for some 
years. He was born in Greenville, N. Y., and was engaged 
in the lumber business in Michigan and Tennessee before 
going east as representative of Loud & Sons, of Michigan. 
He was a prominent Hoo-Hoo and at the time of his death 
was Vicegerent Snark for his district. For several years 
he was surveyor general of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber_ Association. He leaves a widow and one son, Harry 
L. Stanton, of Detroit. Interment was at Detroit. 


WILLIAM A. CAMERON—The death of Capt. William 
A. Cameron, a leading business man and noted sports- 
man of Ottawa, Ont., occurred in Asheville, N. C., Feb. 
24. He was born in Thurso, Que., in 1864. His father, 
John Cameron, was a member of the lumber firm W. C. 
Edwards Co. Young Cameron was in business in Mont- 
real during the earlier years of his career, but went to 
Ottawa twenty years ago and obtained a connection with 
the W. Edwards Co., subsequently establishing the 
firm Cameron & Co. He remained a director of the 
Edwards company up to the time of his death. He was 
prominent in connection with athletic sports, in which 
he excelled during his younger days, and he was a di- 
rector of the Ottawa Amateur Athletic Club. He held 
the rank of captain in the militia and was appointed 
quartermaster of the Seventy-seventh Battalion with 
which he went overseas, but after a short sojourn in 
England was invalided home. He went South to recup- 
erat. but his condition gradually became worse until his 

eath. 





DARIUS B.« WARNER.—The death of Gen. Darius B. 
Warner at the age of 85 has deprived the city of St. 
John, N. B., of a valued citizen and the American colony 
of lumber manufacturers in St. John of its most honored 
member. General Warner was born in London, Ohio, 
Feb. 26, 1832. He studied law, but enlisted as a private 
in the Civil war in 1862. He found rapid promotion, 
fought in many battles, lost an arm and was made a 
brevet brigadier general of volunteers. In 1866 he was 
appointed United States Consul at St. John and retained 
that office until 1885, when he went into the lumber busi- 
ness with his brother, the late James R. Warner. Fif- 


teen years later he turned over the business to his son 
and since then had spent his time between St. John and 
the southern States. He is survived by his widow, two 
sons and three daughters. 


- CHEESMAN DODGE.—A former well-known lumber- 
man of Buffalo, N. Y., Cheesman Dodge, died in that 
city Feb. 26, at the age of 87. He was born on Long 
Island and went to Buffalo as a young man, engaging 
with his brother, Hampton Dodge, in the wholesale lum- 
ber and planing-mill business at 147 Elm street. Later 
he continued as a lumber broker, retiring twenty years 
ago. Mrs. Dodge died six years ago. He was a member 
of the Masonic order and funeral services were con- 
ducted by that body. 





ADAM PERSHBERGER.—One of the early pioneer lum- 
bermen of southwestern Oregon, Adam Pershberger, died 
recently in Coos County. He went to Coos County in 
1867 and first located at Marshfield, being interested in a 
sawmill, later helping to build up the milling interests at 
Prosper on the Coquille River. 


W. C. KENNEDY.—One of the best authorities on 
standing timber in eastern Canada, W. C. Kennedy, of 
Pembroke, Ont., died March 5 at the age of 83. He was 
one of the pioneers of that part of the country. He was 
born in Ayrshire, Scotland, and went to Canada in 1841. 
His first position was with the lumbering concern of 
W. E. and J. Maffatt. Leaving them he became connected 
with Bronson & Gillies, with whom he remained for 
twenty-three years. Up to four or five years ago he 
had spent his time exploring and estimating limits for 
various lumber concerns, being regarded as one of the 
best authorities on standing timber in eastern Canada. 
He knew intimately all the pioneer lumbermen that oper- 
ated on the Ottawa River and its tributaries. 


VICTOR HEBER INGLE.—One of the early retailers of 
Evansville, Ind., Victor Heber Ingle, died a few days ago 
at his residence in San Diego, Cal. He was the last of 
six brothers, all of whom were prominent in the early 
; eens life of Evansville. Interment was in San 

iego. 





AUGUST W. ZIEBELL.—One of the oldest and best 
known land cruisers and timber estimators of northern 
Wisconsin, August W. Ziebell, of Wausau, died March 1, 
aged 67. Mr. Ziebell was a civil engineer and is said 
to have covered practically every foot of the northern 
Wisconsin timber country during his many years of 
service for various logging and lumbering companies. 


LOUIS C. KRUG.—President and owner of the Krug 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., Louis C. Krug, died Feb. 
27, after almost two years’ illness. He was a native of 
St. Louis, 45 years old, and had conducted a business 
there for many years. His widow and two sons survive 
him. A meeting of the St. Louis Lumbermen’s Exchange 
was called to take action on his death and a committee 
consisting of Franz Waldstein, George Hibbard, Charles 
E. Thomas, Edward Luehrmann, -Thomas E. Powe and 
George Cottrill was appointed to represent the exchange 
at the funeral. 





A. J. SPENCER.—President of the A. J. Spencer Lum- 
ber Co., and one of the best known lumber dealers in the 
South, A. J. Spencer, died at Montgomery, Ala., this week. 
He was attending services at the Cathedral of the Im- 
maculate Conception Monday evening when he was 
stricken with paralysis. He died shortly afterward. He 
is survived by his widow, three children and four brothers. 


JOHN McCANDLESS JOHNSTON.—After a month’s 
severe illness, John McCandless Johnston, the well known 
member of Parker & Johnston (Inc.), of Logansport, Ind., 
died Feb. 14 at his home in that city at the age of 74. He 
was a veteran of the Civil War, after which he entered the 
grocery business in Logansport and in 1872 he entered the 
firm Hagenbuck, Parker & Co., now Parker & Johnston 
(Ine.). Mr. Johnston leaves a widow and three children, 
who are H. P. Johnston, of Wenatchee, Wash.; Mrs. F. B 
Lux and R. R. Johnston, both of Logansport. He was a 
member of the Presbyterian church and of Logansport Post 
No. 14 G. A. R. 





W. S. PARKER.—Senior member of the Parker Lumber 
Co., of Findlay, Ohio, W. S. Parker, and prominently iden- 
tified with many other interests in Findlay, died at Nor- 
walk, Ohio, Feb. 2, where he was at the time on a business 
mission, when heart failure caused his sudden death. He 
is survived by his widow and the following children: Vance 
J., Percy P., of Findlay; Dean W., of Toledo; Mrs. Harry 
Smith, of Cygnet, and Mrs. Fred Shafer, of Akron. The 
sons, Vance and Percy were attending a convention of 
lumbermen at New Orleans when their father was stricken. 
Mr. Parker had many other interests outside of the lumber 
business and was prominent in Masonic circles. He was 
secretary of Findlay Commandery No. 48, a member of the 
Toledo Consistory and a Shriner. He was also active in 
church circles. 


MRS. SHIRLEY C, CECIL.—The many friends of George 
H. Cecil, of the Government Forest Service at Portland, 
Ore., will be grieved to learn that his wife, Mrs. Shirley 
C. Cecil, died in that city Feb. 25, at the age of 26. 


INTEREST OFFICIALS IN CUT-OVER LAND CONFERENCE 


NEw OrtEAns, La., March 5.—Assistant Secretary A. 
G. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine Association, who has 
just returned from Washington, reports that the cut- 
over land conference to be held in New Orleans April 
19-21 has enlisted the active interest of the Washington 
officials, and that it is practically certain that the de- 
partment heads will send experts to address the econ- 
ference. Efforts are being made to secure the attend- 
ance of Vice President Marshall, Secretary Houston or 
Secretary Lane, and Federal Trade Commissioner Will 
H. Parry, in addition to Senator Gore and Representa- 
tive Lever, chairmen of Senate and House agricultural 
committees. Southeastern and southwestern rail lines 
have been requested to grant reduced round-trip rates 
for the conference. 








RETAILERS’ ADVERTISING TO HAVE WIDE CIRCULATION 


Kansas City, Mo., March 7.—The advertisement en- 
titled ‘‘The Facts About the Lumber Business’’ that 
was prepared under the supervision of Secretary James 
R. Moorehead of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation will appear in eight metropolitan daily news- 
papers covering Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkan- 
sas on March 8. The same advertisement will appear 
in the weekly issues of the Kansas City Star, the Kansas 
City Journal and the St. Louis Republic weeklies, and 
as a double page ad in five of the leading farm journals 
having general circulation in southwestern territory on 
the first issue after March 8. In addition copies of the 
ad have been mailed to 1,985 country newspapers and 
Secretary Morehead expects that the advertisement will 
have an additional circulation of 1,000,000 from that 
source. 
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The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING #Et 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears ‘ 
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WEATHERBEST  Shincies 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda,N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress | 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper | 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. : 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
Wood 96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, 
Liverpool. 
Brokers | Cable Address, 
“CHALONER” Codes 
And Agents for the sale of used, ABC. Al. Liebers’, 
American Hardwood, Etc., Western Union and Lum- 
in Logs and Lumber. ; berman’s Telecode. = 











WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


“REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 








{ William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—Manufacturers of — 


* Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
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“oak TIMBERS 


For ail kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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“MICHIGAN 








300 M feet 
6-4 No. 3 Com. 


Beech 


Any 
Items 


Here 
You 
100 M feet 


Need 
5-4 No 3 Com. 


? Maple 


The Kneeland- Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 











For Quick 


SALE ” 


200 MFt. 4-4 No.3 Maple 
20 MFt. 5-4 No.3 Birch 
500 M Ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 


Write for our prices. 











Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


S JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 
BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 

We solicit [your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
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All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
quarters at the 





Radisson 
Hoel 


MINNEAPOLIS 








OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful 
Cafes 


\ With Running Water + - $1.50 per day 


Room Rates ) With Toilet - - - = 2.00 per day 


- $ 
With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 











THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lum- 
berman Poet”, including ““ TODAY ”’, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 


poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 5.—Exports via New Orleans for the week ended 
Saturday totaled, according to the published manifests, 533,- 
000 feet of lumber, 31,477 pieces, 3,246 bundles of staves, 
9,841 bundles of shooks and 7,877 crossties. The only Euro- 
pean movements here included were two sailing vessels, cleared 
for Oporto, with staves. Nearly the total lumber movement 
went in two cargoes—282,000 feet via steamship Cartago, 
for Cristobal, and 220,000 feet via steamship Ellis, for Port 
Antonio and Kingston. The movement by coastwise steamers 
to New York included 22,611 bundles of box material, 2,920 
bundles of staves and 1,660 crossties. 

Stricter secrecy regarding transatlantic shipments is be- 
ing enjoined and the wharves and loading vessels are care- 
fully guarded. A number of vessels now in port will be 
cleared, it is hinted, for war-zone destinations. One or two 
are defensively armed. The assembled cargo includes cotton 
and linters, scrap iron, grain ete. It is reported that a half- 
million feet of ash will be cleared within the next few days, 
presumably for Europe and probably for war use. Revola- 
tionary troubles in Cuba seem to be interfering somewhat 
with Cuban demand, or shipments. 

Word was received last week that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has suspended the tariffs filed by lines 
serving the Gulf ports and intended to cut down the “free 
time” allowance on export shipments. These tariffs were to 
take effect on varying dates, beginning with March 1. In ad- 
dition to ordering their suspension, the commission scheduled 
a hearing on the question, to be held in New Orleans on April 
30, before Commerce Commissioner Brown. 


TACOMA, WASH, 


March 3.—Foreign lumber cargoes aggregating 7,000,000 
feet are being taken on by ships at local mills this week. 
The W. R. Grace & Co.’s steamer Santa Cruz is at the Danaher 
Lumber Co.’s mill taking part of a cargo of 2,000,000 feet 
to go to the west coast of South America. The Japanese 
steamer Azumasan Maru is in the stream loading 1,000,000 
feet, mostly big timbers, for Japan; the steamer J'enpaisen 
Maru, due here March 10, will take 2,750,000 feet for Bom- 
bay; the steamer Baja California is taking 450,000 feet from 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s docks, and the little 
Peruvian schooner Helvetia is taking 750,000 feet from the 
Puget Sound Lumber Co. and other mills for Valparaiso. 
Parcel shipments to the Orient and coastwise are being made 
by local mills on several regular liners. In addition to the 
Bombay cargo to be dispatched this month by Japanese liner, 
the steamer Neil Neilsen has also been chartered to load 
lumber here in May for Bombay. 

The new auxiliary power schooner Orcas, launched last 
month at the Seaborn shipbuilding yards in this city and 
built entirely of Tacoma lumber, has shifted from the yards 
to the Bolcom Canal Lumber Co.’s dock at Salmon Bay and 
is loading a cargo of 700,000 feet of lumber for Yokohama for 
owners’ account. The third big wooden vessel built at the 
Seaborn yards, and the largest of the three, is now nearing 
completion and will be launched the latter part of April or 
first week in May. It is being built for H. C. Hansen, of 
Norway, for the lumber trade. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


March 5.—Shippers and exporters in Savannuzh have es- 
tablished a rigorous censorship over shipping information 
of all kinds, including the arrival and departure of vessels, 
their cargoes and ports of destination. The censorship is 
caused by the effect of Germany’s new U-boat order. ‘The 
ban on information from the custom house has caused the 
abandonment of the plan of posting information as to naval 
stores and lumber exports by the board of trade for its 
membership. Hereafter, until after the censorship is lifted, 
the nava! stores and lumber exports will be listed only in a 
general way, as a foreign shipment, showing ncither name 
of steamer nor destination. 

The firm Granger & Lewis, lumber. exporters. which dis- 
continued business in 1912, will reopen for business the 
latter part of this week, it was announced by Harvey 
Granger. Charles E. Lewis will handle the Baltimore end 
of the business, where offices have been opencd, and Mr. 
Granger will conduct the Savannah end. The business of 
the company is not to be confined to these two ports alone, 
but will be operated thru various Atlantic and Gulf ports. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 3.—Orders totaling more than 15,000,000 feet of 
lumber have been received this week by the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills for delivery to the Hawaiian Islands. The 
total purchase price approximates $280,000. On his arrival 
in Bellingham this week President J. H. Bloedel announced 
that his company had secured the contract to furnish 
6,100,000 feet of lumber for the Scofield military barracks at 
Pearl Harbor, with the privilege of increasing it by 20 
percent. On the previous day the company closed negoti- 
ations with Alexander & Baldwin, of Hawaii, to furnish 
9,000,000 feet of lumber for the Kahului Railway Co. at a 
figure totaling $160,000. The Government order, which must 
be delivered this year, will be carried in 1,000,000 feet lots 
or larger by the transport Sherman, which will make a trip 
every sixty days. The railway order will be carried in vessels 
chartered by the mill company. The company also has 
received an order for 4,500,000 feet of lumber to be delivered 
in India. The first cargo, 1,500,000 feet, will be taken by a 
Japanese steamship due here early in March. The rest will 
be shipped in April. Including orders for Australian delivery 
this concern has on its books 25,000,000 feet or more of 
export business. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 5.—Lumber exports thru Port Beaumont in Feb- 
ruary totaled 7,350,000 feet, breaking all previous records 
since the waterway was opened to navigation last March. 
And there are now in the local harbor four vessels taking on 
timber and lumber cargoes for England totaling 8,000,000 
feet. Two small vessels are also loading mixed cargoes of 
groceries, hardware, merchandise and 700,000 feet of lum- 
ber and creosoting piling for shipment to Tampico, Mexico, 
over the Gulf Export & Transportation Co.’s line. 

With the exception of one cargo of 350,000 feet of lumber 
shipped to Mexico on the Beaumont-Tampico line, all of the 
lumber and timber shipments from Beaumont last month 
were made by the Standard Export Lumber Co. ‘The foreign 
boats now loading here are under charter to this company. 

The last lumber boat to arrive last week was the French 
bark Alewandre, which is loading 500,000 feet. The others 
now taking on cargoes here are the British steamers Ger- 
manic and New Zealand transport and the Russian bark 
Margareta. Dates of sailing of these, as well as of all other 






vessels now visiting Beaumont, are kept secret and their 
destinations are never given out. This rule was made to 
also apply to coastwise shipments the last week beeause of 
the new international crisis. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 3.—The offshore domestic and foreign waterborne 
shipments from the States of Washington and Oregon for 
January, 1917, amounted to 34,321,879 feet. Of this 
amount 11,127,660 feet was shipped to offshore domestic 
points and 28,194,210 feet to foreign ports. 

The following tables give the amount of shipments and 
destinations : 

Foreign: To Australia, 5,079,423; Japan, 1,301,345; 
Chile, 777,856; Peru, 5,521,407; South Africa, 1,236,626 ; 
British Columbia, 1.578,000; New Zealand, 1,310,197; Mex- 
ico, 77,974; China, 260,000; India, 6,051,391. 

Domestic: To Alaska, 2,095,886; Hawaiian Islands, 
5,381,983 ; Canal Zone, 3,649,791. 





VESSEL CHARTERING IS LIMITED, RATES ARE 
HIGH 

New York, March 8.—During the week a very moderate 
amount of steamer chartering was reported, despite the fact 
that the demand is steady especially for transatlantic trading. 
The rates are steady and fully up to recent quotations. The 
chartering of sail tonnage was fairly active in the West India 
and South American trades, and a good demand prevails for 
additional tonnage. Rates are strong and show no sign of 
increasing, according to the reports of Cornish & Co. and 
Lunham & Moore. The following charters for lumber carriers 
were reported : 

Bark Mamie Swan, 648 tons, New York to W. C. Africa, case 
oil, private terms, option mahogany back, $25. Prompt. 

Schooner Samuel P. Bowers, 526 tons, W. C. Africa to New 
York, mahogany, $30 and loaded. 

Schooner Frank Huckins, 457 tons, same. 

Nor. bark Edel, 1115 tons, Gulf to the River Plate, lumber, 
$50.. March. ; s 

Schooner Fred B. Balano, 214 tons, Gulf to Porto Rico, lum- 
ber, $18. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Match 5.—No relief from the embargoes which are playing 
hob with lumber shipments and threatening further serious 
restrictions of output is definitely promised. Railway officials 
insist they are doing everything possible to relieve the situ- 
ation, but shippers in many cases are more or less skeptical. 
The theory obtains in some quarters that the carriers have 
slapped these embargoes about more as reprisals against one 
another than with any intelligent idea or plan of relief. 
During a visit to Washington last week, A. G. T. Moore, 
assistant secretary of the Southern Pine Association, dis- 
cussed the car shortage and embargo troubles with represen- 
tatives of the commerce commission and the American Railway 
Association. 

A local newspaper announces that construction will begin 
next week upom an aeroplane factory on a site near Lake 
Pontchartrain. The plant will be erected by the Richardson 
Aeroplane Corporation, of which Frank T. Richardson, for- 
merly purchasing agent of the Texas & Pacific Railroad, is 
president. The type of biplane to be manufactured has been 
given successful tests, it is reported at the Washington 
naval testing grounds. A demonstration flight from New 
Orleans to the Pensacola aeronautic station will be made, it 
is added, by the model tested out at Washington. 

Local officers of the Mexican Fruit & Steamship Co. re- 
ceived word Monday that the schooner Oscar G@. was burned 
off Bluefields, Nicaraugua. The schooner was American regis- 
tered and owned by the Fruit & Steamship Co. It cleared 
from a gulf port recently with lumber cargo for Haiti. 

Vicksburg, Miss., reports that seven cars of machinery have 
been shipped there for the Dixie Cooperage Co., which recently 
secured a factory site in that city. The company’s superin- 
tendent has arrived there to superintend the construction 
work, which is to begin at once. Other advices from Vicks- 
burg state that the Mississippi Lumber & Veneer Co., oper- 
ating at Cedars, near that city, plans an enlargement of its 
veneer plant, and that the Issaquenna Lumber Co., whose 
plant burned some time ago, is contemplating the erection of 
two small mills to replace the one destroyed. 

A rather unusual advertisement, for this territory, was 
recently noted in a country newspaper in south Mississippi. 
It was inserted by the Great Southern Lumber Co., of Boga- 
lusa, La., which was advertising for ‘six responsible men to 
take contracts for cutting pulpwood from logging waste 
behind each of their skidders. The work will go on for a good 
many years,” it was explained, “and only responsible men 
need apply.” With the coming of paper mills to the South, 
the getting out of pulpwood from logging waste may become 
a more or less extensive industry in itself. 


NEWS FROM MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


March 7.—An increase of $1 a thousand on No. 2 common 
and a gradual increase in demands locally came as a pleas- 
ant surprise for the Montgomery yellow pine dealers this 
week, The increase in price came the latter part of last 
week, while the increase in demand has been steady the first 
two days of the week. The lumbermen still are troubled 
because of the embargo, and very little material is being 
sent to other markets. No relief is in sight, altho the roads 
in the city haye been doing every possible thing to relieve 
the situation. 

Ilardwood demands are about the same as last week, and 
no changes in price have been noted. Shingles and lath 
have found little demand. 

“With price and demand very good, it is impossible for 
us to fill contracts because of the embargo, which I consider 
very much worse than the car shortage,’ said Mrs. Nellie 
M. Cain, secretary and treasurer of the King Lumber Co., 
at Prentice, who is in Montgomery, after having spent sev- 
eral days at Miami, Fla., and other resorts. Mrs. Cain is 
one among the very few “lumber women” in the South, 








rw 


HYMENEAL 


WILSON-RODEMICH.—Louis E. Wilson, president of 
the Wilson Land & Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and 
Miss Anita K. Rodemich. also cf that city, were united in 
marriage last week, the ceremony being performed by the 
Rev. J. Layton Mauze. When they return from a short 
honeymoon trip they will go to housekeeping in the Wilson 
house on Washington Avenue. 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 5.—The transportation problem continues a general 
handicap, altho it is reported that the situation is a little 
easier in this immediate territory. The embargo east of. the 
river doubtless is responsible for this, as it gives a greater 
number of cars to the territory west and south. Orders in 
nearly all lines of the trade are reported plentiful—in fact, 
there are more of them than can be handled, owing to the 
car shortage. The number of orders are on the increase and 
this indicates that everybody is preparing for unusual activ- 
ity in the building trade during the coming spring and 
summer. 

Secretary Pier of the Lumbermen’s Exchange reports that 
the plan inaugurated under his initiative a week or two ago, 
to organize the tie and timbermen and the railroads under 
a plan which would place the inspection of ties under the 
management of the exchange, is progressing favorably. The 
railroads seem to approve of the plan and it is likely to come 
to fruition in a short time. The lumber inspection bureau 
operated in connection with the Lumbermen’s Exchange is 
extending its territory all the time and has frequent calls to 
send inspectors to many points outside the city. 

J. A. Brewer has connected himself with the -Consolidated 
Saw Mills Co. as manager of railway sales. He formerly 
was connected with the Garrett Lumber Co. 

The St. Charles (Mo.) bridge across the Missouri River, 
which was partly burned a few months ago, was floored with 
boards. The authorities have decided to rebuild the bridge 
and to use creosoted blocks for the floor. The different 
firms are competing for the contract. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


March 8.—Announcement by railroads of the lifting of the 
embargo on shipments from Cairo to Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
has caused immediate activity in movements to that district 
which for the last several weeks have been practically at a 
standstill. The effect of the embargo has been widespread, 
extending even to the mills in Tennessee, Arkansas and Mis- 
souri. Some dealers continued to receive shipments which 
were stored in yards here, awaiting lifting of the embargo 
to points east of the Ohio River and to the north. 

The demand for wagon stock is increasing more and more. 
Manufacturers, however, are encountering difficulty in se- 
curing ‘metal’ for the assembling. P 

Hardwoods in small lots are hard to buy and operators of 
small sawmills in southeast Missouri and northe*n Arkansas 
are said to show a disposition not to start up mills for the 
spring unless they can obtain full cut contracts. Some of the 
jobbers, therefore, are searching for small mills to take over 
and operate. 

The St. Louis & Iron Mountain Railway Co. has filed two 
suits against the ‘‘Roosevelt & Western” Railroad for $15,750 
in the circuit court here. The Roosevelt & Western is a road 
laid by the Miller-Schuh Lumber Co. for the development of 
timberlands near Roosevelt, La. The declarations which ac- 
company the suits name Julius P. Schuh and several other 
Cairo men as directors and responsible for bonds given to in- 
sure the payment of rents which the railroad company alleges 
is due for the use of steel used for ten miles of trackage. 

Shipment of logs by river from points down the Mississippi 
to Cairo is expected to begin soon with the opening of the 
stream for navigation which resulted from the passing out of 
ice jams last weck. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


March 7.—Eurther to aggravate the car shortage and 
embargo handicaps which have practically bottled up hard- 
wood operations in this market, the rise of the Cumberland 
River above the danger line appears as a new menace. A 
number of yards in this vicinity which are situated in low- 
lands are in grave danger thru the flood situation, and a 
heavy snowfall makes the situation even more alarming. 
Snow followed three days constant rain in the upper Cum- 
berland district and around Nashville and operators in the 
local market express grave fears that heavy financial losses 
may be sustained thru the washing away of manufactured 
products and the available supply of logs. Thruout the 
upper Cumberland district logging operations are at a stand- 
still, and, while the losses in that section from the flood 
situation so far are not large, the danger from the thawing 
snow is imminent. 

Still Nashville dealers express themselves as having 
crown callous to the situation since car shortage and em- 
vargo restrictions for a long time have handicapped oper- 
ations. So far as spring business is concerned opinion is 
unanimous that the volume will far exceed ary previous 
lemand, this prediction being based on the unusually heavy 
call for supplies for consuming factories. A number of such 
factories, however, lately have been holding back in placing 
orders, by reason of the inability of local distributers of 
hardwoods to offer definite advices concerning deliveries. 
Yet it is generally conceded that should an outlet be se- 
cured the business at hand would severely tax the available 
supply. 

Stocks are exceedingly low and with a threatened curtail- 
ment of cut thru the flood situation, replenishment of de- 
pleted yards has become a grave problem. The call for 
stocks thruout the last week has been evenly distributed, 
with prices holding firm. Quartered oak is not as active as 
the remaining items on the lists, but the lower grades are 
in heavy demand. Ash, poplar and basswood are strong. 
Building operations, due to the severely cold weather of the 
last few days, are at a standstill and distributers of in- 
terior finishing stock and flooring report a slight falling off 
in business. With the opening of spring unprecedented 
building activitics are expected since a large number of large 
contracts for new structures have been let during the winter. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


March 6.—The lumber trade is rather active, despite the 
railroad congestion. There is a good demand both for hard- 
woods and yellow pine and prices are firm all along the 
line. Buying by retailers is one of the best features, espe- 
cially in the hardwood trade. Prospects for building oper- 
ations are generally good and preparations are being made 
by contractors and material men for large construction. 

The report of the Columbus building department for Feb- 
ruary shows a falting off in building over last year, but this 
is explained by the extreme cold weather which prevailed 
during the month. During the month the department is- 
sued ninety-seven permits haying a valuation of $223,655, 
as compared with 163 permits and a valuation of $314,225 
in February, 1916. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., says trade 
in hardwoods holds up exceedingly well. Buying is about 
equally distributed between yards and factories.. Prices are 
firm and the only drawback is delay in shipments. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 6.—Lumber interests here and thruout the Valley 
States are much elated over the passage of the flood control 
bill by Congress and the signature of this measure by Presi- 
dent Wilson. They regard it as a most helpful piece of legis- 
lation and emphasize the fact that it not only means greater 
protection to their mills, timberland holdings and other en- 
terprises in which they are interested, but that it also adds 
substantially to the value of the lands from which the tim- 
ber has been removed. John W. McClure, president of the 
Southern Alluvial Land Association, says nothing has been 
done by Congress since the passage of the Panama Canal 
act that can approach in helpfulness the adoption of this 
flood control measure and the enthusiasm which he enter- 
tains is shared by every other member of that organization. 

Logging conditions thruout the southern hardwood pro- 
ducing territory are unfavorable and there is no promise of 
early improvement. The ground has been covered with snow 
during the last few days and is now so thoroly water- 
soaked that it will require much time for drying sufficiently 
to permit of work in the woods. Some of the larger firms 
are still able to bring out enough timber to keep their mills 
going, but they are in the minority, and, between the scarcity 
of logs and the shortage of cars, there is a rather poor out- 
look for anything approaching normal manufacturing oper- 
ations. 

Building operations in Memphis during February involved 
a total of $246,785, an increase of $41,220 over the corre- 
sponding month last year. The only feature of building 
work, aside from the increase over a year ago, was the 
notable decrease in residence construction, due, according to 
contractors and other interests, to the unusual amount of 
wind experienced during that particular period. The out- 
look is described by practically all branches of the building 
trades as good, so far as Memphis is concerned, and the 
prosperity noted thruout the Memphis territory is likewise 
finding reflection in unusual activity in the building line. 

George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), and presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, is at 
home again after a severe illness which began in a New York 
hotel early in February. 

The Penrod, Jurden & McCowen Lumber Co. has filed an 
application for an amendment to its charter whereby it seeks 
to decrease its capital stock from $350,000 to $250,000. The 
application is signed by R. L. Jurden, J. N. Penrod, K. S. 
Daugherty and E. B. Snyder, the principal stockholders. 

The Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, has placed its new band 
mill at Vicksburg, Miss., in operation and is now cutting 
lumber at the rate of about 60,000 feet a day. The plant 
has a maximum capacity of 70,000 to 75,000 feet but this 
will not be reached, according to the management, until 
everything has been adjusted and brought into perfect oper- 
ating condition. The company has a small circular mill at 
Vicksburg which it is still operating, but it plans soon to 
discontinue using this and to run the big new band mill on 
night and day shifts. The company is making every effort 
to offset the handicap under which it was placed by the fire 
which last year destroyed between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 
feet of its lumber. It is, like all other manufacturers of 
boxes, meeting with much difficulty in securing enough raw 
material for its needs. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


March 6.—With but little improvement brought about in 
transportation conditions and with another heavy fall of 
snow to undo what had been accomplished the immediate 
future looks uncertain. Trade prospects for spring and 
summer otherwise are encouraging. There are numerous in- 
quiries that promise to add to the already large amount of 
unfilled orders. As was the case some weeks ago, there is 
such urgent demand for deliveries that premiums continue 
to be offered, but little can be done by the mills to fill such 
requests with the railroads unable to move freight as fast 
as it is wanted, even were the manufacturers of lumber dis- 
posed to prefer this to other business. 

All the hardwoods are strong. The consuming factories 
are doing the heaviest business in years, and nearly every 
one of them complains that it is getting increasingly diffi- 
cult to keep up the supply of seasoned lumber at the shops 
because of the transportation situation. The carriage and 
wagon plants have shown steady progress since the first of 
the year, and some of them report enough orders on hand 
to carry them into the last half of the year, while the ne- 
cessity of getting work out of the way compels them to buy 
lumber and other materials without hesitation, at the higher 
prices, the advance on their finished product already having 
gone into effect. 

There is much activity among contractors and builders 
who are preparing for a busy season. There is some hesi- 
tancy to place contracts for construction because of the un- 
certainty of the international situation, and also because of 
the hope entertained in some quarters that there may be 
lowering of prices of raw material thru some shift of condi- 
tions. 

Supporting assertions in this correspondence that, de- 
spite the bad weather during the winter, there were exten- 
sive movements in the building industry, comes the report 
of the building commissioner for February which shows that 
the estimated value of new construction covered by the per- 
mits issued that month is $245,270 more than those for 
February, 1916. 

The M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., this city, finds it neces- 
sary to enlarge its shop department and will add another 
story at a cost of several thousand dollars. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 6.—Evansville manufacturers are fast approaching 
a crisis in the car shortage problem, and lumbermen and 
owners of wood consuming plants here are doing all they 
can to get relief. Several of the large manufacturing plants 
here are on the verge of closing down because they can not 
get enough cars to handle their shipments. Plants of all 
sorts have been running on short time for several weeks. 

Trade, however, has been fairly active during the last ten 
days or two weeks and indications are for an excellent sum- 
mer and fall business. The up-town mills in this city are 
operated on steady time and the Columbia Street mill of 
Maley & Wertz is still being run eighteen hours a day. The 
river mills report that trade is somewhat better than it was 
a year ago this time, and prices are of an upward trend. 
The prospective buyers who for several months have held off 
on the theory that there would be a reduction in lumber 
prices in the spring have been disappointed. The lumber 
manufacturers say that instead of prices declining they look 
for a steady advance during the rest of the year. Demand 
for both quartered white oak and ‘plain white oak is better 
now than it has been for several months. Ash, gum and 
hickory are in good demand, as they have been for some time. 








The furniture manufacturers still buy much gum, and a 
good deal of ash and hickory is used by handle factories, 
There is a better demand for the better grades of poplar. 
Low grade poplar has moved briskly for several weeks. Wal- 
nut is almost at a standstill now, little or none being exported. 
Elm is in strong demand and maple is also moving well.. 
Cottonwood is in fair demand among box manufacturers. 
River mills say they continue to get a large number of 
inquiries concerning quartered sycamore, much of this lumber: 
now being bought by veneer manufacturers. The supply. of 
logs is more liberal than for several months and the prices 
are rather high. The general tone of trade in this section 
is‘good. The various wood consuming factories in Evansville 
and at Owensboro and Henderson, Ky., and Tell: City and 
Jasper, Ind., are still operated on full time. Veneer manu- 
facturers report a brisk trade and. say they look for a larger 
volume of business this year than last. 

Building operations in Evansville are quite active now in 
spite of the bad weather that has prevailed in this section 
during the last two months. Much building is being planned 
for the season, and a building boom has struck-several south- 
ern Indiana towns. Planing mills are running on full time 
and sash and door men and yellow pine dealers report trade 
more active than it was this time last year. 

A large number of local shippers met at th: Chamber of 
Commerce here on Friday afternoon of last weex and decided 
to send a protest to the American Railway Association 
agen the home routing rule, which went into effect on 
Feb. , 

The Ohio River passed the danger line of thirty-five feet 
here yesterday and it is expected that the rise will crest 
at little less than forty feet. Green River, which empties 
into the Ohio River nine miles above here, has been on a 
rampage for several days, and with any greater. rise many 
valuable logs and staves, as well as ties, will be in danger 
of being swept away. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


March 6.—Despite .higher price levels ‘and bad weather 
building operations ‘reached a higher total in Indianapolis 
last month than during the corresponding period of a year 
ago. The gain was $115,979, the value of operations for 
the month being $522,510. There were 108 fewer building 
permits issued during last month than during February, 
1916, showing that the work that was started was on a 
larger scale. Building operations for the first two months 
of the current year amount to $899,505, a gain of $150,064 
over the corresponding period of 1916. 

The freight tie-up gradually is tightening its hold on 
Indiana shippers, and is beginning to have disastrous results 
on consuming plants. Furniture industries have been work- 
ing day and night to fill orders, ang altho their supplies 
of lumber are not exhausted, inability to procure cars for 
shipments of products is threatening to cause the closing 
of many plants. There is no lack of business, the car 
shortage being entirely responsible for these conditions. 

Retailers are beginning to worry over the conditions that 
might prevail if a heavy building season makes heavy 
drains on retail stocks that are said to be below normal. 
In view of the fact that it is almost impossible to procure 
deliveries from the mills, it is feared that there may be 
an actual shortage if a heavy building cempaign is started 
in central Indiana. 

There is no doubt that higher prices will soon - prevail 
all along the line. Those conditions will be ruled some- 
what by the number of cars available and by the extent 
of future demands. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 6.—Local hardwood manufacturers report that 
there has been no accumulation of hickory during the last 
few months, this item being one of the scarcest in the hard- 
wood stock list and in enormous demand. The C. C. Mengel & 
Bro. Co., and other large manufacturers of mahogany, report 
that they are unable to accumulate any dry stocks of this 
wood and have little to offer, due to an unprecedented 
demand. 

G. O. Bailey, of Irvington, Ky., is advertising for 50,000 
railroad ties, of post or white oak, delivered anywhere on 
sidings of the Louisville, Henderson and St. Louis Railroad. 
On main line sidings 50 and 62 cents per stick is offered, 
and on branch sidings, 47 and 57 cents. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


March 5.—Spring weather has set in in south and central 
Mississippi and on all hands are there renewed signs of 
activity. While the car shortage is causing many small mills 
to close the larger ones are going about their regular cutting 
and are shipping whenever possible. 

Prices were stimulated this week by the buying by local 
yards and the coming in of the first orders for spring and 
summer local building. It is impossible to get railroad agents 
to accept shipments for the many points north of the Ohio 
River where the freight congestion has all traffic tied up and 
when cars are secured they are grabbed up for local and for 
foreign shipment to points known to be open. The shipping 
aspect of the market is even more discouraging than hereto- 
fore, but in spite of this prices not only hold their own but 
because of the increased cost of the output and of the delivery 
are advancing slowly. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 6.—Added to the difficulties that Wisconsin lumber- 
men have been experiencing in recent months by reason of 
the acute traffic congestion and car shortage, lack of an 
adequate supply of labor at camps and in mills, the highest 
wage scale ever known, and the severest winter season in 
years, comes the danger of general floods when spring weather 
melts the heavy snows and thick ice in woods and streams. 
While loggers and lumbermen have enough immediate troubles 
fully to occupy their minds, the future situation is becoming 
the subject of much conjecture at this moment. Everyone is 
hoping that the spring thaws will be gradual, which would 
go a long ways toward relieving a situation that might cause 
as much or more trouble in getting the drives to the mills as 
the present car shortage has brought. 

Complaint is still heard in many quarters that the lack 
of loading facilities keeps logs decked along. tracks or streams 
in the woods, while the mills are obliged to cut with a short- 
age of supplies constantly in mind. There has been a slight 
improvement in the movement by rail to mills, but the lack 
of cars of any kind has worked to the detriment of the trade 
in another way, that of getting the product of mills into the 
hands of distributers. Millyards are filled to overflowing 
with lumber, and each day’s cut makes the condition worse. 
In the case of manufactured lumber, many instances have 
éome to note during the last week of factories reducing oper- 
ations or suspending entirely until improvement in the trans- 
portation situation gives a more liberal outlet. 

While some mills have been obliged to reduce operations, 
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others are only just beginning the season’s run. The Willow 
River Lumber Co. started its mill at Hayward, Wis., on 
March 6 with a full force and expects to keep going until 
late in the fall. According to President G. C. Glover, three 
camps will be operated in the Grandview region all summer. 
The Rust-Owen Lumber Co. has released a number of mill 
operators to the Willow River Co. by closing its mill at 
Drummond, near Hayward, for two months for the installa- 
tion of new equipment and a general overhauling, all of 
which is designed to increase the capacity. 

The Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Lumber Co., Phelps, Wis., 
which has been idle since October, when its big plant was 
destroyed by fire, is again active and expects to be able to 
start sawing about the middle of July. A new mill is being 
erected and will be equipped with the machinery now in the 
Peshtigo Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Peshtigo, which has been 
purchased outright. The new mill will be modern in every 
respect, with band and horizontal resaws. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Manitowoc, Wis., has inaugur- 
ated a traffic service designed to assist local shippers, among 
whom are numerous large furniture and lumber products 
plants, in tracing shipments thru the acute congestion of 
traflic. 

Milwaukee building permits issued during February 
amounted to $783,844, divided among eighty-two permits, 
compared with a value of $823,178 and 174 permits for the 
same month of 1916. The showing is regarded as fairly 
satisfactory, everything considered. 


MADISON, WIS. 


March 8.—The Board of Public Works of Madison has de- 
nied a petition of the Madison Railways Co. to pave its rail- 
way zone on Atwood Avenue with brick. The board ordered 
the company to use cresote blocks. The railway company con- 
tended that cresote blocks had not proved satisfactory in 
other parts of the city, but this statement ‘was refuted by 
members of the Board of Public Works who personally in- 
spected the pavement in question and found that cresote 
blocks are giving perfect satisfaction. 

The State legislature has killed the Jeske eight-hour bill 
which made it unlawful for any person, firm or corporation 
to require or permit any male or female employee to work 
more than eight hours during any day of twenty-four hours, 
nor more than forty-eight hours during any week. The bill 
provided a penalty of from not less than $10 to not more 
than $100. 

The clearing of cut-over lands in northern Wisconsin will 
be considerably hastened if a bill, introduced by Assembly- 
man A. M. Rogers, of Crandon, Waubena County, is passed 


by the Wisconsin legislature. The bill proposes that a county 
shall be compelled to issue bonds or else tax itself for funds 
to loan to settlers for the clearing of land. The settler who 
borrows money must clear a certain number of acres a year 
and repay the sum to the county in twenty years with inter- 
est at the rate of 4 percent a year. 

Wisconsin plans to take active steps with Minnesota and 
Michigan and with the Federal Government in the eradica- 
tion of the white pine blister rust. A bill is now before the 
State legislature to appropriate $15,000 for the work. The 
total appropriations made by the various States to fight this 
disease approximate $240,000. The Federal Government will 
probably appropriate $300,000 and this amount is already in 
the national budget. Most of the sum will be spent in Wis- 
consin and Michigan. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


March 5.—That the output of northern Wisconsin log- 
gers will be only from 50 to 60 percent of the output esti- 
mated before the season opened, is the opinion expressed by 
lumbermen of this vicinity. The rigorous winter has been 
unfavorable for logging in nearly every respect. The car 
shortage has also proved a serious handicap. Loggers com- 
plain of inability to get empty cars and also to get loaded 
cars moved promptly. Failure to get cars made it neces- 
sary to lay off crews and teams or deck logs at landings, an 
additional expense which had not entered into early calcu- 
lations. The cost of feeding the men has been about double 
what it was last year. 

The lumbermen of northern Wisconsin report an unusually 
large amount of sawing being done, especially by the smaller 
mills for farmers, who have brought in many thousands of 
feet of logs from their timber holdings. Most of this lum- 
ber will be used in the construction of new farm buildings 
this spring and summer. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


March 6.—Lifting of lumber embargoes by Ohio railroads 
has brought at least temporary relief to the lumber industry 
of this state. The lumbermen face a stiff market. Several 
plants in West Virginia were about to shut down, but are now 
operating actively following the lifting of the embargo. Many 
cars of rough and dressed native lumber, and pine from the 
southern forests began moving north and west following this 
lifting of the embargo. Every assurance has been given that 
speedy deliveries will be made. The only difficulty lumbermen 
have is in securing cars. Lifting the embargo at Detroit was 
another favorable sign and lumbermen prepared to hasten 
shipments to Michigan points. 





THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


March 3.—March opened with everything looking up in 
lumber and financial circles. The firm market is firm, with 
production in the Northwest hampered by the recent snow 
and cold weather. With logs scarce and a number of mills 
closed, there is less danger of overproduction and fir prices 
here are maintained at $16 base, delivered San Francisco, 
and $17 South. However, the continued shipmént to this 
port of cargoes of random may be a menace to this market, 
if they arrive here unsold. 

The California redwood market is excellent, with yard 
stocks comparatively low and prices well maintained on all 
grades. The eastern demand for dry stuff is in excess of the 
ability of the mills to make shipments, with the recent poor 
supply of cars. A heavy rail trade this year is indicated. 
Redwood tank stock is in big demand and prices have ad- 
vanced considerably. The redwood men are preparing to 
‘alifornia domestic list, which will be a 
revision of List No. 5 to accord better with mill and sales 
conditions rather than an advance in price. A new rail 
shipment list will be issued separately. 

One of the best features of the lumber market is the recent 
improvement in the demand for lumber for railroad use. 
Preparatory to the building of the 2,500 new cars, recently 
authorized by the Southern Pacific Co., most of which will 
be constructed in the Sacramento shops, the company has 
completed plans for the enlarging of car shop No. 9. Wil- 
liam Sproule, president of the Southern Pacific Co., is quoted 
in an official publication as saying that the railroad has 
decided to build its freight cars in its own shops, and from 
lumber produced along its lines. “The plan,’ Mr. Sproule 
says, “is in furtherance of our policy to favor home industry, 
and will provide a good market for much western timber. 
Construction will be done principally at our Sacramento 
shops. We plan to build 2,000 box, 450 stock and 500 flat 
ears. These added to the 2,700 new refrigerator cars, just 
ordered, will give us 5.650 new cars for the coming season. 
Of the 2,700 refrigerator ears about a thousand will be built 
in California.’ 

At the stockholders’ meeting of California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, held in February, routine 
business was transacted and the outlook for business for the 
coming season was reported as quite favorable. The policies 
of the association are being carried out very effectively. The 
next event of importance in association affairs will be a 
meeting at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, on the afternoon 
of March 16. This will be followed by a banquet in the even- 
ing, to which all of the white and sugar pine manufacturers 
are invited, whether members of this association or not? 

The offshore freight market ‘is very firm, and the war 
situation still interferes with the marking of new charters. 
There is no increase in the supply of deep sea tonnage availa- 
ble for 1917 shipments of lumber and offshore lumber freight 
rates continue to be very high. Offshore quotations are about 
as follows: From Puget Sound or British Columbia to Syd- 
ney, 125s; to Melbourne, 140s; to Port Pirie, 140s: to Callao, 
$32; to Valparaiso, f. 0., $32 to $32.50; to South Africa, 
245s to 255s; to United Kingdom, direct port, 280s, nomi- 
nally. 

Coasting lumber freights ‘are very stiff, with an insufficient 
supply of steam schooners to take care of the growing do- 
mestic trade. Coastwise freight quotations are $6 from 
Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco and $7 to 
southern California ports. 

The Navarro Lumber Co. is making preparations for start- 
ing up the redwood sawmill at Wendling for the season. A 
force of 120 men is engaged in extending the logging road, 
to tap a new tract of redwood timber. R. J. Buzard, presi- 
dent of the company, who has been in the East for several 
weeks, is expected to return to his office in this city next 
Monday. 

The district forester of the United States Forest Service 
at San Francisco will receive bids up to March 12 for all the 
merchantable dead timber, standing or down, and all the 
live timber marked or designed for cutting, on an area em- 
bracing about 1,500 acres in the Big Creek unit, Sierra 
national forest, California, estimated to be 8.585,000 feet 


board measure, more or less, of western yellow pine and 
incense cedar sawtimber. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
March 3.—The shipbuilding activity here is increasing 


daily and a greater amount of lumber steadily finds its way 
into the shipyards on the Willamette and Columbia rivers. 
The latest in the shipbuilding to be announced is a yard to 
be established by the Coast Shipbuilding Co., capitalized at 
$400,000, to be managed by H. E. Pennell, for many years 
actively connected with the St. Johns Lumber Co. The 
directors of the company are Arthur M. Sherwood, Donald M. 
Green, Charles E. McCulloch, James B. Kerr and A. L. Mills. 
New York financiers also are interested in the plant, a site 
for which will be selected in a few days. The company will 
build vessels for sale when ready for the maiden voyage. 
They will be of wood construction, with auxiliary engines. 
The Scandinavian-American Shipbuilding Co. is another com- 
pany recently incorporated to build wooden vessels. Dr. 
E. T. Hedlund, of Portland, is the moving spirit of this 
organization and as the necessary funds for beginning opera- 
tions have been subscribed this company will select its site 
in a short time. Several sites are under option, one of 
these being almost in the heart of the city. 

S. Benson, pioneer Columbia River logging operator, but 
now devoting his time largely to the management of the 
Benson Hotel here and to good road development in the 
State, a philanthropic proposition, has been named by Gov- 
ernor Withycombe as a member of the new State Highway 
Commission. A plan is on foot to devote about $6,000,000 
to the improvement of highways thruout the State. The 
matter of proposed bond issue will be voted on in June. 

H. D. Langille, timber operator with offices in the North- 
western Bank Building, has returned from an extended trip 
thru the East. He spent some time in New York. 

Charles J. Reynolds, of the California Sugar & White Pine 
Co., and Frank P. Aramino, of Oliver J. Olson & Co., both 
of San Francisco, were Portland visitors this week. 

The steam schooner Frank D. Stout that is being built at 
the yards of the St. Helens sin agg Co., of Brookings, 
Ore., will be launched about March 25, according to present 
plans. It is also expected that the motor auxiliary vessel, 
the City of St Helens, will be launched about March 20. It 
will have its machinery installed “at San Francisco and will 
then return to St. Helens to load lumber for Australia. 

W. B. Wiggins, of the Broughton & Wiggins Co., extensive 
producer and shipper of poles and piling of this ‘city, with 
booming grounds at St. Helens, will return from San Fran- 
cisco the first of next week. 

Fred C, Knapp, president of the Peninsula Lumber Co. and 
the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co., of Portland, who has been 
in the East during the last month, is expected back in a 
coupie of weeks. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 3.—Conforming to the suggestion of manufacturers 
in attendance at the annual meeting of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association last month, Secretary A. W. 
Cooper of the association has established a pine box bureau, 
which will be in active operation as soon as an assistant can 
be secured to handle the work. Secretary Cooper will super- 
vise the management of the bureau. 

The Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. will start its sawmill at 
Bonners Ferry, Ida., within the next ten days. The company 
is said to have sufficient logs to keep the mill running with 
day shift for the entire season. ‘Three camps which have been 
logging all winter have been discontinued and will not be 
reopened before next fall. 

T. J. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lumber Co., of 
Sandpoint, and vice president of the Old National Bank of 
this city, returned a few days ago from a trip of more than 
two months in the East and South. He was accompanied by 
his wife and two daughters. After spending some time in 
Florida the party saw the Mardi Gras at New Orleans and 
returned to Spokane by way of California and Portland, Ore. 
While in the east Mr. and Mrs. Humbird bought furnishings 
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for their new $50,000 home in Cliff Park, which is nearing 
completion. 

Fred K. Dent, connected with the Simon Piano Co. for the 
last sixteen years and secretary of the company for ten years 
of that time, has resigned as sales manager and will join 
his brother, Howard Dent, in the Dent Lumber & Shingle Co. 
at Seattle. Mr. Dent will go to Seattle in a few days. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 3.—A. W. Wendorf, of St. Joe, Ida., superintendent 
for the Milwaukee Land Co.’s lumber department at that 
place, visited Seattle this week. Mr. Wendorf says the Inland 
Empire lumbermen are suffering from car shortage to as 
great an extent as the Coast lumbermen, and, in addition, 
expect a reduced production because of labor troubles. 

J. G. Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., arrived in Seattie this week for a few weeks’ 
stay and from here will go to California before returning 
to his home in Minneapolis. The Wallace-Ballord Lumber 
Co. is one of the old established wholesalers of Pacific coast 
products, with headquarters in Minneapolis and local of- 
fices in charge of Reed S. Edgerton. 

J. F. Drescher, formerly of the Drescher Lumber Co., this 
city, and for the last two years manager of the New York 
offices of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, arrived in 
Seattle this week, where he will again make his home. Mr, 
Drescher has closed the New York offices of the company on 
account of shipping conditions, as it had been expected to. 
utilize the Panama Canal for making shipments from the 
company’s mills to the Atlantic coast. Mr. Drescher will 
remain with the Bloedel Donovan interests and will be man- 
ager of the Columbia Valley Lumber Co., owned by these 
interests. 

J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, this city, has purchased a home at 1137 Harvard 
Avenue, North, this city. Mr. Bloedel’s new residence is in 
the fashionable North Broadway residence district and joins 
the home property of H. C. Henry, one of Seattle’s most 
prominent financers, contractors and timber owners. 

J. G. Woodworth, St. Paul, second vice president of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, says conditions regarding rail- 
road freight cars will continue to grow worse for the com- 
ing ten days, and will then take a turn for the better. Mr. 
Woodworth laid much of the difficulty of the western 
roads to weather conditions, and the rest to congestion of 
eastern roads. He declared that notwithstanding all the 
railroads’ troubles, during the last six months, they have 
moved more lumber out of Pacific coast territory than has 
been moved in any corresponding period in the last five 
years, and the same thing is true of other commodities. 

The McAteer Shipbuilding Co., of this city, has quoted 
on the erection of two five-mast wooden hull schooners, 
which completed will cost practically $500,000. The schoon- 
ers are to be built for the Valve Lumber Co., of New York. 

Among the lumbermen visitors in Seattle this week from the 
Fast, were A. A. Ewart, Stillwater, Minn., and 8S. P. Gilbert, 
of Burlington, Iowa. Messrs. Ewart and Gilbert are inter- 
ested in some cedar timber holdings in British Columbia, 
which they are inspecting on this trip and they will remain 
on the Coast for several weeks. A, A. Ewart is a brother of 
W. I. Ewart, of Seattle, and is a logger and lumberman from 
Minnesota. Mr. Gilbert is of the Gilbert-Hedge Lumber Co., 
Burlington, Iowa. 

E. F. Tindolph, western manager for the Grand Rapids 
Dry Kiln Co., with headquarters in Seattle, has just returned 
to the city from a two months’ trip on which he visited the 
home plant of the company at Grand Rapids, Mich., and his 
former home in Cleveland, Ohio, and points in Indiana. Mr. 
Tindolph was accompanied on the trip by his wife and re- 
turned by the way of southern California, combining business 
with pleasure on the trip. 

Announcement is made here that J. H. Mimnaugh, man- 
ager of the Nibley-Minnaugh Co., at Wallowa, Ore., was 
elected, March 5, general manager of the Grande Ronde 
Lumber Co. J. F. Ravenscroft has been made manager at 
Wallowa, Elmer Stoddard, assistant of Mimnaugh and Joseph 
Stoddard, of Baker, becomes vice-president of the Grande 
Ronde Lumber Co., rearrangements following the death last 
week of George Stoddard. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 3.—The Fred K. Baker mill, which has been idle 
for several months, during which time extensive additions 
and alterations have been made, is scheduled to resume 
operations next week. This mill will be electrically driven 
thruout, and is considered one of the most up-to-date 
shingle and lumber producing plants on the Coast. 

The Blackman mill, situated on the northern part of the 
peninsula, began operations this week. This miil has been 
closed since the holidays. 

Jamison’s mill, on the Fourteenth Street dock, closed 
down this week. Car shortage is one of the principal 
reasons for the shutdown. Several logging camps which 
have been idle for some time are now operating. High line 
camps are still closed down on the account of snow. The 
output of camps now operating is being conserved by reason 
of the uncertainty in shipping conditions at the mills. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 3.—The lumber market is strong, with prices showing 
an upward tendency. Some mills have abandoned the old 
No. 15 list and are now quoting No. 16 list prices. The biggest 
inquiry received during the week was from the Alaska Engi- 
neering Commission for 12,000,000 feet of fir, chiefly bridge 
timbers and roofing and flooring material, bids on which will 
be opened March 10. The car shortage continues serious, and 
some say it is worse than ever before. 

W. H. Oliver, W. C. Yeomans, W. B. Lehman and J. A. 
Pease, of Seattle; W. C. Miles, of Globe; J. E. Wilson, of 
Walville ; George McCormick, of McCormick; G. F. Lueding- 
haus, of Dryad; W. H. Burke, of Anacortes, and M. H. Wil- 
liams, of Cosmopolis, were lumbermen attending the car 
shortage hearing held Wednesday at Olympia by the State 
Public Service Commission. Stenographic record of the testi- 
mony submitted will be presented to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with such recommendations as the State com- 
mission thinks may shed any light on the problem. The rail- 
road officials present admitted their inability to supply more 
than 50 percent of the cars needed by Washington manufac- 
turers and urged the State commission to attempt no solution 
of the problem thru arbitrary order or regulation, suggesting 
that the railroads be allowed to weather thru the present 
stress and be let alone in their efforts to protect their own 
shipping. Marked improvement in the situation during the 
next three months was predicted with warm weather in the 
mountains and release of snow blockades. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Co, has adopted the group insurance 
plan and closed a contract for the issuance of policies to about 
250 of its employees and will eventually have about 500 of 
its employees covered under the new plan. It is said to be the 
first big employing company in the State to adopt this plan, 
which permits issuance of policies only after an employee has 


been in the company’s service one year. The policies vary 
from $250 to $1,000 in amount, according to length of service. 
After leaving the company’s service the employee may change 
his policy to any other kind he desires, paying the premium 
himself thereafter but not having to pass a medical examina- 
tion, which is waived entirely on the group plan. President 
William C. Wheeler says the group insurance plan was adopted 
by the company as an added incentive to its men and “to 
stabilize employment and citizenship.” 

The Pacific Steel & Boiler Co. is putting up a frame addition 
220 feet long by 50 feet wide at its plant at Fifteenth & Dock 
streets, to care for the increasing business. O. B. Nelson is 
president of the company and A. J. Ritchie is general manager. 

Manager Edward P. Snyder, of the Clear Fir Lumber Co., 
is east on a two months’ business trip in the interest of the 
company. 

The Clear Fir Lumber Co. is completing its new dock at its 
_— on Day Island waterway. It will enter the cargo 

rade. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 3.—The BE. K. Wood Lumber Co. this year will 
add at least one more new vessel to its growing fleet of 
lumber carriers, Fred J. Wood, manager of the Bellingham 
plant, stated on his return from San Francisco this week 
that the keel of a carrier with semi-Diesel engines will be 
laid in Hoquiam this month. It will be about 225 feet long, 
have a capacity for 750,000 feet and cost $150,000. It 
will run between Grays Harbor and California ports and 
will be ready for operation next October or November. 
Mr. Wood says the California market for 1917 looks fair 
and that a large number of orders have been placed. 

President J. H. Bloedel of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills complains that the car shortage has become so much 
worse that if material relief is not forthcoming within the 
next three weeks his company will have to curtail consider- 
ably. Since Jan. 1 it has received only a dozen cars for 
commercial business for local points on the Great Northern, 
The company’s sheds are fairly bursting and its yards are 
almost full, although it has greatly enlarged them and is 
still extending them. At Larson it cleared forty acres for 
this purpose. Tho it has ten eastern Washington yards it 
has been unable to get a stick of its own timber to them, 

The remodeled plant of the Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Timber Co. began running this week after an idleness of 
four months. The daily capacity is 700,000 shingles and 
125,000 feet of lumber. 

Most logging camps are still closed because of snow and 
probably will remain so for several days, altho the weather 
is now moderating. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


March 8.—Demand continues strong and there has been 
a marked improvement in the price situation within the last 
thirty days. Tbe car shortage, together with the extreme 
weather conditions in eastern Montana, has blockaded the 
movement of freight to quite an extent and has seriously 
affected shipments from this district. As a result many of 
the mills have been forced to close down for short periods. 
Reports from those who have visited the Dakotas and 
eastern Montana are that stocks held by the retailers in 
those districts are very low and badly broken and that they 
will have to order almost a complete stock at the opening 
of the spring trade. Indications are that there will be a 
heavy influx of settlers to eastern Montana points this sea- 
son and that a considerable amount of development work 
will be done along the line of irrigation projects and rail- 
road building. 

Weather conditions during the last six weeks have been 
ideal for logging and it is believed that all contractors will 
complete their contracts with but little difficulty this season. 
Approximately 200,000,000 feet of logs will be banked for 
next year’s sawing season by March 1, 1917. 

W. R. Ballord, general manager of the Somers Lumber 
Co., Somers, Mont., was in Kalispell this week on business. 
He says the company now has a large force of millwrights 
at work repairing and overhauling its mill preparatory to 
the 1917 sawing season. It contemplates a busy season this 
year and will begin operation just as soon as weather con- 
ditions clear the bay of ice. It will operate its mill on a 
day and night shift and expects to manufacture approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 feet of lumber during 1917. 

Cc. B. Roberts, general manager of the Lincoln Logging & 
Lumber Co., Fortine, Mont., says the company plans to start 
its sawmill on March 5. It contemplates manufacturing 
about 15,000,000 feet this year, which will be delivered in 
the rough to the Boorman Lumber Co., which operates a 
planing mill at the same point. 

The Northern Montana Forestry Association, with head- 
quarters in this city, has recently moved its offices from 
the Noffsinger Block to more suitable quarters in the Whipp’s 
Block. The association recently extended its coéperative 
fire district boundaries so as to include an additional 1,500,- 
000 acres, which will make an aggregate acreage of 2,500,- 
000 acres within the codperative fire districts for 1917. Ar- 
rangements are being made to secure membership in the new 
boundaries and to formulate plans for carrying on the work 
the coming fire season. 

The Eureka Lumber Co., Eureka, Montana, has under con- 
sideration the construction of a logging railroad. P. L. 
Howe, one of the largest stockholders in the concern, on a 
recent visit here, said that a locomotive, cars and steel for 
seven miles of railroad had already been purchased and that 
the railroad would be in operation sometime during the com- 
ing season. Ultimately a distance of thirty miles with nu- 
merous branch lines will be covered, but the building of 
seven miles is estimated to be sufficient for this season’s 
needs. 

The Libby Lumber Co., Libby, Mont., closed down its mill 
Feb. 17, after making a successful season’s run on a day 
and night shift. The mill will be closed down for two or 
three weeks, during which time it will be thoroly overhauled 
and repaired before resuming this season’s operations. 


HOBART, WASH. 


March 3.—The plant of Wood & Iverson (Inc.), this city, 
about 20 miles south of Seattle, is running steadily and the 
company at the same time is making a number if improve- 
ments about the plant. ‘This plant is particularly well lo- 
cated in many respects, as it is the only mill on the Pacific 
Coast Railroad Co.’s line and therefore receives all the 
favors which this road has to bestow. The Pacific Coast 
Co.’s line runs from Seattle out thru Maple Valley to Black 
Diamond and other mining points, and is primarily a coal 
hauling road. The railroad company is necessarily a good 
customer of the sawmill, as are the mines located ov the 
road, and in addition the shops of the Seattle Car & Foun- 
dry Co., which are located along the line of this road, are 
also good customers of the mill company. 

The company is installing three Sterling water tube boil- 
ers, and has a new dry kiln under construction, It also re- 
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ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


Cedar “Ti pete cnt; Shinstes 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce “*sndsizes; Bevel Siding. 


Yellow Fir — Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Chicago Sales Office: +, a: moone, Representative. 
° Minneapolis Sales Office: 727 Lumber Exchange Bidg. 

















Pacific Coast Lumber 


— 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Redwood 


Western Pine 









—> ie W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 
ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 
Idaho White Pine 
California “="* Pine 
Factory Plank 
Tell Us Your Needs, 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL? 


FIRS" CEDAR 








Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 








WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 























IDAHO |] WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
bi yy LUMBER co. We make ak 
All Grodeo f] “'Sitecsce, tee Se 
Lumber Company . . 


A Mills at INDEX, WASH. 
Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 


| MIXED CARS — Lumber and Shingles - 








WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 
Manufacturers:— 


FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 


CEDAR:—Bevel Siding and Shingles. 
HEMLOCK:—Boards and Shiplap. 
Mixed Cars our Specialty—Shipments by all roads. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


30 Cars Every 10 Hours That's the kind of service we offer 


customers. The next time you need 


Douglas Fir 


Send us your order and then check us up on the time it takes to 
make delivery. 
Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co.—(E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKECITY, R.C. Angell Co.—(R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White—(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.— 
(Wilbur Hattery, Jr., Mgr. Western Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, (J. D. Merrill) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants PORTLAND, ORE. 














- 
Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 


Sd) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 





Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specia‘ty. 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg.. PORTLAND, ORE. 




















San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. & 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 
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Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Fir am 
Cedar PULLING 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, | PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











bl Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fa es never was in the lumber busi- 

ness. He never wrote any wise 

» By DOUGLAS MALLOCH moc ce bs 4 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











cently purchased a second 80-ton Climax locémotive. The 
company expects to install, in the near future, a gang anid 
a band resaw which will increase the capacity of the plant 
50,000 feet, giving it a total of 150,000 feet a day. The 
company also operates a shingle mill in connection with the 
sawmill and manufactures red cedar siding. Within the 
next few weeks a new tract of timber will be opened up by 
this concern, which will supply the mill with old growth 
timber for many years to come. : 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


March 3.—The C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
put into effect a raise of wages today for all employees and 
announced that a bonus system would also be adopted. The 
Smith-Powers Logging Co. has adopted the same plan. The 
raise in wages will benefit about 1250 men in the mill and 
logging camps of the Smith interests. The C. A. Smith com- 
pany has decided to build a second lumber vessel at the Kruse 
& Banks shipyard in North Bend. That firm is now completing 
a steam lumber schooner 266 feet long which will be launched 
in March. As soon as the first vessel is in the water the keel 
will be laid for the second which will be similar in size and 
style. 

Sain & Banks are also completing a vessel for the J. H. 
Baxter Co., of San Francisco, and have laid the keel for a 
new vessel, the Virginia Olson, for Oliver J. Olson of San 
Francisco. A vessel to be used in carrying freight between 
Bandon and Portland is to be built at the Bandon ship yard 
on the Coquille River, the George W. Moore Lumber Co. 
of Bandon, to furnish the lumber. The vessel will be built 
by a stock company. Portland business men _ subscribed 
$70,000 of the stock and Bandon business men $5,000. 

Logging operations in Coos County were stopped for a 
week on account of a heavy snow. In the mountains the 
snow was several feet deep. The Smith mill and some of the 
other plants were closed on account of shortage of logs but 
conditions are again normal and the mills have resumed work. 

The North Bend Mill & Lumber Co. has started work 
constructing a logging railroad which will tap a body of 
timber of about 1,500 acres of land in the Beaver Hill district 
on which there is estimated to be 100,000,000 feet of timber. 
It will take several years for the company to log off the 
tract. 

J. A. Bester and William Vaughan have a contract for 
furnishing 7,500,000 feet of logs from the Siuslaw River 
to the C. A. Smith mill in Marshfield. The logs are being 
brought over the Southern Pacific Railroad to the mill. 

The name of the steamer A. M. Simpson has been changed 
by the owners, the Buehner Lumber Co., to the Martha 
Buehner, the rechristening being in honor of Mrs. Martha 
Buehner, of Portland, wife of Philip Buehner, president of 
the company. 

Some interesting figures regarding the shipments from 
Coos Bay for the year 1916 are given in a report made by the 
Port of Coos Bay commission, and just published. The total 


lumber shipped in the year amounted to 435,394 tons and - 


the value was $42,872,200. The various forest products 
shipped from the port during the year were as follows: 
Lumber, 204,283,483 board feet; lath, 21,088,500 pieces ; 
shingles, 46,416,500 ; ties, 85,024; doors, 2,200 pieces; paper 
pulp, 916 tons. The total value of all imports and exports 
of the harbor was $7,099,725. The total forest products 
shipped from the Coquille River for the year 1916 were as 
follows: Lumber, 28,798,000 feet; piling, 1,764,000 feet; 
berry boxes, 384,566 feet; match wood, 754,844 feet; tele- 
phone poles, 3,707,550 feet; ties, 7,259,480 feet; posts, 
435,180 feet. The total value of all products shipped from 
the Coquille River during the year is estimated at $820,000. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


March 3.—lLumbermen here are preparing for spring op- 
erations which will begin as soon as weather conditions will 
permit. The Klamath Manufacturing Co. hopes to open its 
sawmill by March 15, altho the continued cold weather 
makes the possibility doubtful. Most of the mills here will 
be started by April 1. 

Tho a severe winter has been experienced, it has proved 
fine for logging purposes and about four times the usual 
amount of logging has been done. Several small mills in the 
county which have been idle for several seasons are to be 
started up again this spring, in addition to the two new op- 
erations to be launched at Klamath Falls. One very exten- 
sive mill, the backers of which refuse to make themselves 
known, will be constructed upon the shore of Lake Ewauna, 
provided the Strahorn Railroad from Klamath Falls to Bend 
in Crook County is started. Prosepects are now very bright 
for this development. The $300,000 municipal railroad bonds 
voted by the :ity of Klamath Falls for stock in this road 
Noy. 14 have been disposed of this week to Spitzer Rorick Co. 
of Toledo, Ohio, and Robert BE. Strahorn arrived tonight to 
make final arrangements with the city council for the con- 
struction of the Klamath Falls-Dairy link of the road, which 
is to be built with the city funds. The raising of the $75,000 
for city terminals has proved a strenuous task for the pro- 
moters, but it has now progressed to a point where the end 
seems in sight. Shculd everything move favorably, construc- 
tion of the road will begin within the next thirty days. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 7.—Nondelivery of western’ lumber ordered months 
ago by local line yard concerns is causing considerable anxiety, 
as the mills are unable to guarantee when they can make 
shipment and seem to be getting not more than 20 percent 
of the normal supply of cars. Many mills are refusing orders 
because of their inability to fill them. Reports from the 
Coast indicate fully five times as many unfilled orders on 
hand at the mills as at this time last year. The conditions 
at northern pine mills are not so bad but nevertheless are 
serious and seem to be growing worse except for shipments 
over the initial line, which are taken care of fairly well. 

The S. H. Chatten Lumber Co., of Kansas City, with mills 
at Union Mills, Wash., and Myrtistown, La., has opened a 
sales office in Minneapolis in charge of G. E. Grace. It is 
located at 309 Security Building. 

Theodore Wild, governor of the Minneapolis Federal Re- 
serve Bank, talked informally to the members of the North- 
western Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association at their monthly 
meeting and luncheon yesterday at the West Hotel. 

The Lester W. David Lumber Co., of Seattle, has made 
arrangements with E H. Zimmerman & Co. to represent it 
in this market. Mr. Zimmerman is an old time wholesale 
dealer located at 800 Lumber Exchange. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


March 6.—Lumber conditions in the Saginaw Valley con- 
tinue to remain rather quiet as far as building activities are 
concerned but with the arrival of spring and mild weather 
prospects are bright for a brisk opening of trade. The lack 
of cars and the embargoes are still causing trouble, but this 
is expected to improve. Prices are firm and the outlook is 
bright for a splendid business. 





The Builders’ Exchange at Bay City held a meeting last 
week to consider the strike of union carpenters who are de- 
manding an increase in pay from 45 to 55 cents an hour. 
The situation was gone over thoroly and the conclusion was 
reached that the employers would stand pat against the de- 
mands. It was the consensus that some carpenters are 
worth 55 cents an hour while others are not capable of earn- 
ing half that amount. It was decided to insist on an “open 
shop” in Bay City. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


March 5.—Weather conditions hold back the lumber trade 
in western Canada.. In addition to this car shortage has 
congested mill storage with unshipped orders, and it is now 
threatening the lumber and shingle industry from a new 
quarter, that of cancelled business. The consensus among 
the one hundred leading mill operators present at a recent 
meeting of millmen was that eastern buyers daily were delug- 
ing them with messages to ship or cancel the business. It 
was unanimously agreed to petition the railroads for relief. 

The confining of the importations to Great Britain to the 
necessities of life, as outlined recently by Premier Lloyd 
George in the British House of Commons will have no mate- 
rial effect on the lumber market of the Pacific Northwest, 
according to Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. Douglas fir for construction of 
railroads and spruce aeroplane stock have been shipped in 
minor quantities and these will probably continue to be in 
demand. General commercial shipments of lumber to Great 
Britain from the Pacific Northwest have been comparatively 
small, 

Craig & Taylor’s mill has again resumed operations at 
Matsqui, B. C. A half-mile extension has been made to the 
logging railroad into Smith’s timber limit, where about 
3,000,000 feet of timber is in sight. The firm has secured an 
excellent timber limit of over 100,000,000 feet in Langley, 
between Otter and the American side, with over ten years’ 
cut in sight. A mill with a capacity of between 50,000 to 
60,000 feet daily will be erected in a few months. 

Orders for over 16,000,000 feet of British Columbia lum- 
ber, in addition to an open order for all the available spruce 
suitable for aeroplane manufacture, have been let by the 
Imperial Government to tidewater mills in British Columbia 
recently. This includes an order for 500,000 shell cases, 
requiring over 6,000,000 feet, which are to go forward in 
weekly shipments of 40,000 cases, also approximately 7,000,000 
feet of ties and large dimension timbers and 3,000,000 feet 
of lumber. The Cameron Lumber Co. has signed a contract 
to supply, during the first six months of 1917, $100,000 
worth of spruce for aeroplanes. 

The largest piling contract ever let on the Pacific coast 
has just been awarded by the Canadian Pacific Railway to the 
Vancouver Creosoting Co., which only recently began oper- 
ating its new big creosoting plant in North Vancouver. ‘The 
contract amounts to $150,000 and the creosoted piles will 
be used in the extensions to Pier D which the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is undertaking. The piles will be 130 feet 
in length. 

Construction of the shingle mill building of the Brunette 
Sawmill having been completed, the machinery is now being 
installed. This new mill, located at New Westminster, B. C., 
replaces the one destroyed by fire recently and is rated as 
one of the best on the Pacific coast. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 5.—Wholesale business is practically at a stand- 
still, but with the advance of the season retail trade is 
picking up somewhat. A fairly active building season is 
expected, as many permits for new construction are being 
issued. During February permits were issued at an ap- 
proximate value of $573,517, as compared with $191,509 in 
February, 1916. The value of the permits issued so far 
this year is $968,357, as compared with $391,397 for the 
corresponding period of last year. Stocks are very low, 
with a great scarcity of some lines, including most sizes of 
hemlock, white pine strips, 1- by 4-, 5- and G-inch, and 
spruce of all sizes, the demand for the latter for the manu- 
facture of shell boxes having practically exhausted the sup- 
ply. There is a marked upward movement in prices. Owing 
to transportation difficulties and uncertainty caused by the 
war situation the American demand has lately been very 
light. The recent prohibition of the importation of lumber 
into Britain is not considered likely to have any immediate 
effect on this market, tho later in the season it may react 
upen prices here and check the upward tendency by reliey- 
ing the shortage. The campaign for the recruiting of 
bushmen for the forestry battalions for overseas is being 
vigorously pushed in the lumber camps and many are en- 
listing, which may make it difficult to secure cxperienced 
men for river driving. 

Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, Provisional Minister of Lands 
and Forests, introduced in the Provincial legislature on 
Feb. 26 his promised bill to preserve the forests from de- 
struction by fire. It provides for the appointment of a 
Provincial forester charged with the carrying out of the 
provisions of the law. The most important change is the 
establishment of the permit system under which settlers 
ean burn flash only under permit from the fire rangers 
during the close season from April 15 to Sept. 30. <A sys- 
tem of superintendents is created with enlarged authority 
and an increase in the apparatus for fighting and prevent- 
ing fires is provided for. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 6.—Some large sales have been made recently, but 
most orders placed still call for as prompt delivery as is 
possible for the mills to effect. The manufacturers have 
little if any complaint as to prices, which are very firm, and 
while a slight impetus to the demand may cause still further 
advances in the list, up to this writing no material change 
has taken place in the market. Buyers are disposed to get 
in now before higher prices obtain even tho delivery is not 
made for some time. 

The great trouble the mills are experiencing is with the 
embargoes. Practically no lumber shipments have gone for- 
ward by rail since last Thursday. The embargoes are getting 
tighter and tighter and prospects for relief in the immediate 
future are not right. 

In this section of the country for the last two weeks, there 
have been heavy and practically continuous rains which have 
put the woods and roads in very bad condition and have 
made logging operations very strenuous. Labor is still troub- 
ling the mills and this, together with the weather, is doing 
much to prevent the mills from piling up large stocks on their 
yards. In view of the present demand, it is doubtful if they 
are now making as much lumber as is being sold. 

There is no question but that during spring there will be a 
tremendous amount of building done in the North and Hast. 
North Carolina pine will be relied on to take care of much 
of this because of its close proximity to that territory and 
the present disrupted transportation facilities. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 6.—If the car supply only were equal to the demand 

for lumber, the trade here would be in clover. Business is 
bettering every day, but reports from the Pacific coast are 
that the shipping conditions there are worse. Little improve- 
ment is shown in the South. Reports from that section are 
that conditions east of the Mississippi are easing off slightly. 
Considerable Pacific coast shingle business is being sent out 
in boxed-in gondolas. Prices have been holding stiff all along 
the line and advances were made last week in cypress, fir and 
yellow pine, and advances also are expected in other lines. 
setter weather is stimulating more building operations. Per- 
mits issued in Kansas City last month aggregated $750,000, an 
unusual record for a short February. Rain still is badly 
needed. Some snow fell the latter part of last week, but not 
enough to make much difference either on the farms or in the 
oil fields. Uncertainty over crop prospects is holding back 
lumber buying to a considerable extent, but this, so far, has 
made little difference because manufacturers could supply 
no more lumber than they now do. General business condi- 
tions showed a spurt last week, bank clearings jumping more 
than $10,000,000 above the previous week’s total of $128,000,- 
000. 

Associates in the Long-Bell Lumber Co. have formed the 
National Petroleum Corporation and are planning extensive 
operations in the Mid-Continent field, probably in Oklahoma. 
The officers of the company are R. A. Long, president, F. J. 
Banister, vice president, R. T. Demsey, secretary. The di- 
rectorate includes, besides, the officers, J. H. Foresman, M. B. 
Nelson and others. 

A. L. Davis of Joplin, Mo., was among the visitors in local 
lumber circles last week, 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 5.—The arrival of March sees a sligkt improve- 
ment in the car situation, but lumber manufacturers are 
still suffering from the lack of sufficient ‘cars to ship orders. 
Altho no notably large orders were placed last week, rail- 
road buying has continued steady, there being a good demand 
for bridge timbers and car material. Retail yar@s buy more 
heavily, now that spring is almost here. Prices are firm 
with a stiffening tendency and the outlook generally is good 
for spring and summer. 

The wheat crop in northern and western Texas was helped 
considerably Friday by a good rain and country yards are 
laying in a good supply of general stocks. 

The embargo on rail shipments to coastwise points has 
effectively checked business in this quarter, but there are 
indications of the situation loosening up. Steamship lines 
operating between Galveston and Port Arthur and New York 
and Philadelphia have lifted the embargo on all commodities, 
including lumber, and some lumber is being shipped by these 
water lines, altho the movement is limited. Demand for ex- 
port timbers is brisk, but bottoms are more scarce than they 
have been, owing to the international crisis. 

Southwestern mills have not increased their stocks, and 
they are still badly broken, manufacturers having continued 
their policy to keep the production down to the amount they 
can ship—altho, with the slight improvement in the car situ- 
ation, some of the mills have increased their runs accord- 
ingly. 

Beaumont lumber manufacturers are taking 2 keen inter- 
est in the project to build the Beaumont Waco Railroad, 
which would give them a more direct route to central and 
northern Texas and the middle West. Charles E. Walden, 
vice president of the Sabine Tram Co. and allied interests, 
is chairman of the Beaumont Waco Railroad committee. He 
has called a meeting of the committee to be held at Waco 
March 8, at which time the route will be selected and a 
permanent organization of a company to build the line will 
be effected. Beaumont and Waco each have offered to fur- 
nish $100,000 and a site for depot, shops and ‘terminals at 
each end of the line. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


March 5.—The scarcity of cars and the rather sluggish 
market in interior coupled with the rather plentiful supply 
of ocean going vessels on hand have attracted the average 
manufacturer of this section more toward the export busi- 
ness than ever. There is, however, a slight improvement ip 
the car supply. 

There are in port at this time ten large schooners, all tak- 
ing cargoes of yellow pine lumber, with the eleventh vessel, 
the Russian barque Kalpa, en route to the port for lumber, 
The schooner A. B. Barteaug has just completed a safe voy- 
age to Martinique, where a cargo of lumber was delivered for 
Henry Piaggio, the Gulfport (Miss.) exporter, who is now 
building four large schooners in Orange. 

The heavy rains falling in the Sabine River valley have 
not caused any falling off in the logging departments of the 
lumber companies operating in this section. The mill§ are 
all making regular time here now. , 

The greatest advance noted in this section locally is in the 
price‘of shingles, best heart cypress now selling at $5.50 a 
thousand. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 6.—Predictions made at the close of last year that 
the early part of 1917 would bring a good demand for yellow 
pine are being more than fulfilled ; but the forecasters failed 
to take into account such things as car shortage and embar- 
goes. While orders are coming in thick and fast the lum- 
bermen are up against it when it comes to shipping. The 
shortage is especially serious on the Kansas City Southern, 
the Santa Fe, the Iron Mountain and Frisco lines. It is gen- 
erally admitted that if the conditions continue as at present 
many of the mills will be forced to shut down. Nearly all 
are curtailing, operating but four and five days a week. 
Railroads continue to buy in small quantities. The Santa 
Fe authorized improvements amounting to $106,438 last 
month, 

Embargoes on northbound traffic thru the port of Galveston 
were removed by the Morgan line last Saturday, congestion 
at the ports having been sufficiently relieved to permit this 
action. Lumber and staves will be handled only under special 
permission in addition to the regulation contract. 

Several lumber cargoes were lifted from local ports during 
the last week, the American steam schooner Fort Bragg tak- 
ing 86,140 pieces of pitch pine to Cardenas. Lumber was 
also loaded on the Ventura de Larrinaga for Manchester. The 
Norwegian steamer Polstad took a cargo of lumber to Havre. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 5.—During the last few days a number of small 
mills have closed down and several of the large plants may 
have to do likewise within a few days unless the car supply 
is considerably increased. There is no change in the car 
situation, and no assurance of an early relief. 

The Algonquin Lumber Co. has opened a wholesale lumber 
business at Meridian, handling dressed stock exclusively. 


The principal stockholders and officers of the Algonquin 
company are EB. D. Ward, formerly of the Ramsey-Wheeler 
Co., Bainbridge, Ga., and the Chickasaw Lumber Co., Demop- 
olis, Ala., and J. K. Harper, of New Orleans, La. The busi- 
ness will be under the immediate direction of Mr. Ward. 

The Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co., of Chicago, has closed its 
Hattiesburg office and will handle business in this section 
from its Jackson office. H. V. Gresham, formerly with the 
Paepcke Leicht company, has accepted a position with the 
I. R. Morris Lumber Co., of Chicago. His headquarters are 
in Meridian and he will make a specialty of pole stock. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


March 5.—Car shortage and railroad embargoes are seri- 
ously affecting lumbermen in this section, who find that 
equipment becomes more and more difficult to obtain every 
day. A number of firms say that numerous orders are being 
refused because they can not get the equipment in which to 
make shipments. The worst feature is that railroads can 
give not promise of any immediate relief. 

A brisk demand is prevalent in local circles for all kinds 
of yellow pine. Prices are firm, showing little or no advance, 
with a strong tone. 

Continued rains have affected logging operations and have 
also made dry material very scarce on the market. 

Local building operations have decreased materially, altho 
some construction work is still under way. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


March 5.—Altho reports are current that, thru the efforts 
of the Government agencies and railroad transportation com- 
mittees, there is an easing of the car shortage situation in 
some sections, so far as this locality is concerned the situ- 
ation becomes more critical each day. It is casy to book 
plenty of orders at list prices, and most of the mills are 
accumulating large files, but between the embargoes and 
car shortage, prospects of shipment are very poor. 

Some very good railroad orders have been booked recently 
at a slight advance in prices. Railroad ties and square edge 
and sound timbers are becoming more active, and from a 
standpoint of demand, yellow pine market conditions are 
flourishing. 

Manufacturers complain that in many cases embargoes 
are placed on shipment in transit, thereby causing much dis- 
satisfaction among customers, many of these shipments being 
made in preference, and at premium prices for prompt deliv- 
ery. Very heavy rains have fallen during practically all 
of last week, putting the small mills that are logging with 
teams entirely out of commission and greatly curtailing the 
output of those using logging machinery. The rain has now 
abated, however, and it is expected that conditions speedily 
will return to normal. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


March 6.—Cyclones, floods, high cost of living and car 
shortage continue to embarrass lumbermen in this district. 
Business at some offices was at u standstill this week be- 
cause of inability to get cars, while other concerns were able 
to get only a very small part of the cars asked for. The 
chief complaint in the district, aside from the car shortage, 
according to H. M. Duffee of the Duffee Lumber Co., is the 
fact that the rains have swollen heavy timbers to such an 


extent that every car will be several hundred feet short 


on account of the heavy weight of timbers. The smaller 
mills have been compelled to close down entirely in most 
instances, the rains having made roads impassable. 

The cyclone of two weeks ago hit a number of concerns 
lightly, but the floods which followed the great rains of 
early last week and of last Saturady and Sunday have caused 
an unestimated amount of damage. At this writing the 
Coosa, Black Warrior, Tallapoosa, Alabama, Cahaba and 
Tombigbee rivers are out of their banks driving people out 
of the smaller settlements and flooding many acres of timber 
and farm lands. However, the weather bureau here forecasts 
that the cold weather which has again set in here will check 
the floods and that, barring further downpours, the rivers 
will soon go down. 

The car shortage is causing considerable activity among 
lumbermen and organizations. The West Alabama Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association last Friday conferred at Tusca- 
loosa with officials of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad regarding 
measures to relieve the shortage. A number of methods of 
relieving the situation were discussed and suggestions of 
what the lumbermen might do were made by the railroad 
officials. Promises of codperation were obtained from R. V. 
Taylor, vice presiderit and general manager of the Mobile 
& Ohio. Details of methods of car distribution were taken 
up but nothing was made public as to the happenings at the 
meeting. 

The lumbermen complain greatly because they are not al- 
lowed to load into refrigerator, ventilator or stock cars. 
Shipments, they said, are cut at least 50 percent. A number 
of companies are not booking any orders because of their 
inability to fill those they already have. Prices hold firm, 
with no changes recorded during the week. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 5.—Extra strong demand and strengthening prices 
feature the yellow pine situation in this section. On prac- 
tically all items the prices are unusually firm and on many 
items there are advances. The items on the left hand side 
are all strong, especially flooring, ceiling, siding and finish, 
and prices are growing steadily firmer_and stronger. The 
same thing may be said of the right hand items, except one 
inch No, 2 boards, which, tho firm, are about the only items 
that have shown no special strength recently. ; 

Call for structural timbers is a feature of the demand. 
During the last ten days the prices have advanced at least 
$1 and in some instances several times that much. 

Mills are getting a plentiful lot of orders for lumber gen- 
erally, and prices are satisfactory. Assistant Gencral Freight 
Agent G. B. Wood, of the Kansas City Southern Railway 
Co., with Vice President J. F. Holden and other represen- 
tatives, recently made a trip from Beaumont, Tex., to Mans- 
field, La., thru the great Louisiana-Texas yellow pine terri- 
tory, and stopped at every station to interview business 
men, especially lumber operators. Upon reaching Shreve- 
port Mr. Wood declared reports showed that there had been 
some loosening up of the freight embargo, tho it still was 
heavy, and that the lumbermen had plenty of orders and 
good prices and were optimistic as to future bus‘ness. 

The sales manager of a large yellow pine company here 
described the car situation about as follows: The embargo 
by the eastern lines north of the Ohio and east of the Mis- 
sissippi is still in effect, and about the only lumber shipped 
into that territory is shipped by special permit and princi- 
pally to points on trunk lines reaching into Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and Michigan, and where there is assurance of prompt 
unloading. Indications are that relief will probably be had 
before many more weeks have passed. 

Building operations in Shreveport last month were un- 
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What a Random Bunch Contained. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


“Chinook Primes” 


As near perfect as timber, machines and man will permit. 
Errors on this bunch negligable. Note square butts and parallel 
edges, 

TRADE MARKED CHINOOK PRIMES 5-2—16”’ 
100% clear—no sap, 100% vertical grain, no shims, average 
10 inches thick when dry, smooth butts and jointed parallel, 


Write for further particulars and 
let us grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


High Grade Shingle Specialists 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
SALESMEN WANTED 






















Strictly one price 
regardless of 
market condi- 
tions— this is 
what dealers will 
enjoy who send 
us their orders. Now is the time to order 


“GoldenEagle” Brand 


Red Cedar 


Shingles 


— full 5-2 16 in. Shingles, 
made from live Red Cedar 
logs and perfectly manufac- 
tured. This price is $2.60 at 
the mill. To figure cost laid 
down at your yard, add 
freight charges, weight 180 
Ibs. How many can we send 
you? 
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We Want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber 
& Shingle Co. 


909 White Building 
SEATTLE, - WASH. 











TRADE MARK 


Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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IN FOREST LAND a5 a hundred poems that have 


hted thousands. It is in its 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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CALIFORNIA 





{ California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
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MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 





CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
tech Factory and Pattern Stock 
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| Buy Redwood | 
| Direct From the Mill 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
“now is the time to investigate it. Your customers 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
= your competitor. Take our tip and place your 
order today for 
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Noyo Brand” | 
Wide Finish Tanks Lattice . 

l Shingles Siding Factory 
Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber JW 


Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. We mix to suit your needs and guarantee | 
prompt shipments and satisfaction. , 


Write for Prices Today. 
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| Union Lumber Company l 
Sets 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices, 


Sales Manager, ° ° ° 
Hobart Bldg., San Raceline Albion, California. 











CALIFORNIA 
WHITE Wide Widths 
SUGAR PIN mane Sr aes 


CLEARS 


Best For Factory and Planing Mill. 


—H REDWOOD & 
Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. sti mavasin, 











usually brisk, the city building inspector’s report showing 
sixty-one permits issued representing a total expenditure of 
$312,079. This was nearly three times the January total 
when the permits represented $104,538. February last year 
showed a total of $45,046. 

According to advices from Lake Charles, Sheffield Bridge- 
water, superintendent of the Groveton Lumber Co., of Grove- 
ton, Tex., is arranging to return soon to Nicaragua in the 
interests of a big timber concession held there hy New York 
interests, with plans for the development of the concession, 
which embraces nearly 2,000,000 acres in an area of over 
2,700 square miles. The timber consists of hardwoods, to- 
gether with much pine. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


March 5.—The southeastern mills continue to handle much 
business in spite of freight congestion and the scarcity of 
cars. Reports for the week demonstrate that there is con- 
siderable activity in the lumber industry, particularly on 
special orders. An encouraging sign of a revival is the fact 
that much of the stuff is being shipped to points not re- 
garded as within this territory. 

The positive announcement that a steamship line to 
Cuban ports is about to be established will assure the con- 
tinuance of the lumber business which has been built up in 
that country by Savannah manufacturers. The new line 
will be in operation shortly to bring raw material from the 
island to the new sugar refinery. These vessels will take 
return cargoes of lumber and other products of the South- 
east. A considerable business in lumber is already being 
done with Cuban business houses. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 6.—DBecause of the international situation, the bad 
weather, the car shortage and freight embargoes, the volume 
of construction work authorized so far this year is far behind 
the volume of business for a similar period in 1916. The 
total declared value of the structures for which building per- 
mits were issued during the last month is only $499,150, with 
$73,220 more for seventy-four additions and $103,000 for 
515 alterations, a grand total of $648,345. The total for new 
improvements was made up of twenty-six 214-story dwellings, 
of a declared value of $114,000; two schools, $108,000; 50 
2-story brick dwellings, $88,600; 32 garages, $42,850; five 
manufactories and warehouses, $82,000; two office buildings 
at $20,000, and a bank building, $7,500. 

In January there were authorized not less than 250 2-story 
brick dwellings, and the number for February is already ex- 
ceeded this month. It is evident, therefore, that builders 
and investors have been holding back for one of the reasons 
stated, and there is in reality no inherent weakness in the 
general situation. This explains also why local lumber yards 
have not been called upon to exert themselves and have re- 
ported quiet thus far. 

There is every indication, however, that any deficiency in 
the volume of construction work during the last two months 
will be made up later. 

It is reported that the sales manager of the J. L. Roper 
Lumber Co., at Norfolk, was called upon to ship a car of No. 4 
flooring to a point in Delaware by express. The express 
charges were simply no object in the face of the fact that the 
flooring was needed to carry on certain emergency work. 

Pembroke M. Womble, president of the George Pine Co., 
with offices in Elliott Street, this city, is back from a vaca- 
tion of some weeks spent at Palm Beach, Fla., with his wife. 
While down South he also attended the annual meeting of 
his company at Jacksonville, at which the old officers were 
reélected and the yearly reports presented. 

A number of members of the Baltimore lumber trade went 
over to Washington yesterday to attend the inauguration. 
Among those who went were Parker D. Dix, president of the 
Lumber Exchange and secretary of the Surry Lumber €o., 
who was a member of the party of Senator John Walter 
Smith, the vice president of the Surry Co., L. H. Gwaltney, 
of the American Lumber Co., and secretary of the Lumber 
Exchange; Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association; John S. Helfrich, and 
Charles M. Buchanan, a wholesale hardwood man, who was 
in the party of Governor Harrington. 

It is good to be able to report that George D. Burgess, 
of the hardwood firm of Russe & Burgess, Inc., of Memphis, 
Tenn., who was brought here to the home of his sister, from 
New York, when very ill, continues to improve. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 5.—Serious is none too strong a word to -describe 
present conditions in the lumber business here. Whole- 
salers are hardest hit, and to many of them the financial 
strain is so severe that they are beginning to have a worried 
look. Many of them have a lot of lumber on the road, 80 
percent of which they have paid for, and it has not come 
thru so they can collect, and there is no telling when it will. 
No other shipments are coming thru to help them finance 
their business, and it is a matter between them and the bank 
except where their own finances can carry the load. Three 
days ago a complete embargo was put on the city, nothing 
being allowed to come in except coal and foodstuffs, and all 
the hopes of the lumbermen for permits for even a few cars 
have gone glimmering. Theoretically the absolute embargo 
was only for a few days, until after the inauguration rush 
has been taken care of, but many fear it will not be lifted 
until the roads have a chance to relieve the congestion. 

Several articles have recently appeared in the daily press 
stating what herculean efforts the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
making to relieve the situation and work for the benefit of 
the people, but they bear the earmarks of being inspired by 
Broad Street Station. Retailers manage to get along by 
borrowing from each other so that a very small amount of 
work is really being held up, considering conditions. Their 
stocks are rapidly going down, however, and several weeks 
of good, open weather would deplete their yards to an alarm- 
ing degree. 

The shipyards are all busy, and during last week an- 
nouncement was made of large contracts placed with the New 
York Shipbuilding Co., the Sun Shipbuilding Co., the Penn- 
sylvania Shipbuilding Co., Cramps; and Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Corporation. Two new shipbuilding concerns for the 
Delaware River have been chartered during the last week, 
one of them, the Mornan Shipbuilding Co., being capitalized 
for $3,000,000. 

Demand for lumber, by yards, railroads and the big in- 
dustrial concerns is good, and many orders could be booked 
if it were safe, or if any time of delivery could be specified. 

According to the February report of the bureau of building 
inspection, 443 permits were issued during the month, cover- 
ing 815 operations valued at $4,042,115. This is about an 
average number of permits, but the cost is much higher than 
the average. In February of last year the total expenditure 
was $2,437,750, and the next largest in the last few years 
was in 1915, when $2,574,730 was spent. In February the 
permits for dwelling construction far overbalanced the busi- 


ness properties, and still there are a lot of builders con- 
templating work in the spring who will not take out their 
permits until the weather is such that they can begin work 
at once. 

Lumber market conditions are so abnormal that reports 
are of little value. Every dealer seen reported lumber scarce, 
orders plentiful, prices high, and no real market value that 
would apply in the few cases where a little lumber is leak- 
ing thru. White pine and spruce are very scarce. Hemlock 


‘comes from within the embargoed area to a large extent, but 


is still scarce and tight in price. All the hardwoods are in 
demand and there is need for a lot more hardwood flooring 
than can be had. A little North Carolina and yellow pine 
is coming in by boats, but the market is tight. Lath and 
shingle stocks are lower than ever and prices are high. 
Many of the railroad, mining and other consumers who can 
use green lumber have been having small local tracts lum- 
bered, and have helped themselves out in this way. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 6.—With a strong demand for lumber apparently 
ready to come out, prices averaging the best in years, stocks 
in the consumers’ hands smaller than in a long time, the 
leading sales companies in the local market, including manu- 
facturers of lumber, have been recalling salesmen from the 
road and are devoting their time to getting ready for what 
trade they can get in the early spring. 

Even retail yards are showing signs of stock exhaustion 
and while orders were placed some weeks, and in some cases, 
months ago, delivery seems as far off as ever. 

Until the latter part of last week, lumber, like all other 
commodities, seemed to be promised a gain in deliveries. Mild 
weather prevailed and snow and ice had disappeared. Then 
came the flood of snow, the heaviest in years. Tracks were 
buried and work of all kinds abandoned. Delays are worse 
than usual. Fuel and food stuffs are getting first consider- 
ation and then steel and merchandising. Lumber is not 
making the inroad into the congestion heap that it should 
be, but railroad men say it can wait better than other ship- 
ments. 

The Babcock Lumber Co. reports that it is sending its 
salesmen to the big mills to get acquainted with the producing 
end during the present situation. The demand, the company 
says, is strong enough but when customers want early deliv- 
eries it is not possible to make any promises. F. R. Babcock, 
of this company, who has been one of the active committee- 
men in charge of arrangements for the national convention 
of the wholesale lumbermen, expressed the opinion this week 
that the coming meeting would be one of the largest and most 
delightful of its kind. Unusual efforts have been made, he 
says, to give the visiting members of the trade a good impres- 
sion of Pittsburgh and its lumbermen. 

President W. D. Johnston of the American Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., expresses the view that no one can penetrate 
the uncertainties of the existing railroad situation, and so 
far as Pittsburgh shipments are concerned, it is well nigh 
impossible to secure any, at any price. Just now, it is a 
game of waiting for cars to move. 

The Germain Co., while recognizing the present car situ- 
ation as one of the gravest in the history of the trade, is 
making efforts, with some success, too, to line up spring trade, 
and looks for a fair volume of- business unless war actually 
breaks out between this country and Germany. Building 
operations this spring are going to be dependent upon labor 
supply and materials. The steel corporation interests are 
beginning to concentrate their efforts on fewer projects and 
focusing forces on these few, letting many substantial im- 
provements wait until the times are more favorable. 


BANGOR, ME. 


March 8.—On the extensive timberlands of the Coburn 
heirs in northern Somerset County, according to Henry 
Crowell, their leading forester and surveyor, the log cut 
this winter is considerably smaller than that of last season. 
Along the Kennebec, the Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., the 
Great Nerthern Paper Co., Boyd & Harvey and the Jackman 
lumber Co. have been the heaviest operators this season, 
their cut aggregating about 125,000,000 feet. 

Not in twenty years has there been so much snow on the 
ground at the beginning of March as now, the depth rang- 
ing from two to four fect in most localities of northern and 
eastern Maine, while in Aroostook County drifts of fifteen 
feet are not uncommon. There is every prospect of the 
traditional “six weeks hauling in March,’ for there has 
been no rain and the weather continues cold. 

Representative George A. King, of Orono, has introduced 
in the legislature a resolve appropriating $2,000 for each 
of the years 1917 and 1918 to be expended by the forest 
commissicn for the maintenance of the State forest nursery 
to supply forest tree seedlings and transplants at cost of 
production for use in planting waste lands in Maine, 

Forrest H. Colby, of Bingham, the new land agent and 
forest commissioner, announces the appointment of Niel 
Violette, of Augusta, as deputy land agent and forest com- 
missioner to succeed Edward A. Mathis, who held the posi- 
tion under the administration of Frank BE. Mace. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 6.—The weather has been so severe in this city 
during the last two months that many operations are being 
held back until spring, and building figures show a falling off 
from a year ago. The total number of permits for February 
was 133, with total value of $469,000. This compares with 
209 permits and value of $684,000 in the same month last 
year, a decline :ast month of 31 percent. For the first two 
months of 1917 the permits show a total value of $754,000 
as compared with $1,194,000 for the corresponding period of 
1916, a decline of 37 percent. Last week’s permits numbered 
40, valued at $203,800. 

Cars of hardwood lumber are moving into Buffalo very 
slowly, according to a well known local lumberman. Much 
lumber is in transit, probably several million feet, and when 
it arrives it will help to fill a good many orders now on the 
hooks. Cars with which to load have been getting scarcer. 

The response of the lumbermen and their employees to 
have a lumbermen’s night at the Billy Sunday tabernacle 
has been unexpectedly large and Fred M. Sullivan announces 
that the delegation, which is scheduled for next Thursday 
evening, will number about 1,500. That will make it one 
of the largest group attendances of the campaign. The 
biggest so far has been that of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Co., which had nearly 4,000 employees present one night 
last week. 

John Moran, superintendent of the Goodyear Lumber Co.’s 
mills in Pennsylvania, was here this week after a visit to 
the operations of the auxiliary Jerseyfield Lumber Co.’s oper- 
ations in the Adirondacks. The latter company is doing some 
logging, tho hampered by the presence of four feet of snow 
in the woods. 

The lowest bidder for furnishing the Department of Public 
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Works bureau of engineering with 125,000 feet of hemlock 
lumber for the coming year is F. H. Wells, a lumber agent 
of Akron, N. Y. Other bidders were Henry E. Mallue & Bro., 
Burd Bros. and G. Elias & Bro. 

E. J. Sturm, L. F. Tarbox and A H. Weaver, of the local 
lumber trade, were in attendance at the funeral of William 
Caflish, late superintendent of the Emporium Lumber Co., at 
Utica, on March 1. ; 

George J. B. Rose is still spending much of his time in the 
cutting and disposing of lumber at his eastern headquarters, 
Forest Park, in the Adirondacks. He still retains his office 
in the Law Exchange Building tho absent much of the time. 

A circular letter sent by Peter McNeil to creditors of the 
McNeil Lumber Co., states that Maurice M. Wall has offered 
to put him in sufficient funds to pay 40 cents on the dollar. 
Lumbermen regard this as a very generous offer, for the 
book accounts have not been turning out as favorably as 
expected. Mr. Wall and Mr. McNeil have been close friends 
for twenty years, 

Buffalo lumbermen expect to be liberally represented at 
the annual convention of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealer’s Association in Philadelphia at the end of the month. 


NEW YORK 


March 7.—Demand for all classes of lumber continues very 
satisfactory. Prices are right at the top with few shading 
tendencies and wholesalers are able to get their own figures 
on anything on which they can promise definite deliveries. 
The uncertainty in this respect is‘more concerning to the 
trade than the prospect of even higher prices. Stocks among 
yards are low and it is a long while since assortments were 
as badly broken as they are today. If the embargo conditions 
from two certain points continue there will be a few short- 
ages of some staple stocks in spruce, hemlock and North 
Carolina pine. Some of the yards in interior points that 
cater to a large extent to this market’s requirements are being 
favored today because they are so located that they are not 
affected by these embargoes. Most of the city yards, however, 
are to a large extent completely shut off from new supplies. 
Many orders have been placed by retailers with wholesalers 
and wholesalers with mills where stock is all piled up at side 
tracks and which can not be moved. There is already some 
speculation as to what will develop when railroad conditions 
improve and this stock is permitted to get under way. How- 
ever, there seems to be no indication that all embargoes will 
be lifted at one time so that the orders now held up are pretty 
sure to move along at a reasonably slow rate when relief is 
definitely assured. 

In the downtown building trade the figures for last week 
continue the encouragement offered for the previous week 
and there is a gain of several hundred thousand dollars. In 
the other boroughs the number of permits shows profits but 
the money value is behind. However, there is believed to be 
a substantial increase in small building for the reason that 
a large number of business men have made a small fortune 
and are now putting some of this money into new houses, 
The falling off in business plans is caused by reason of the 
fact that speculative builders hesitate to proceed to any 
extent as long as prices are as high as they are today. This 
does not apply so much to lumber because it is recognized 
that lumber has advanced when compared with other com- 
modities. In the lumber trade, however, the high prices no 
doubt have a deterring effect and the speculator figures that 
there is nothing to warrant his anticipating conditions very 
far ahead today. 

There is an insistent demand for new building operations 
from some sections of the market. Some of: this is held up 
by reason of labor difficulties but the reports that many 
hundreds of men have been laid off from munition factories on 
account of completion of contracts are putting some encourage- 
ment in the hearts of builders who figure that this will have 
a soothing effect on the labor situation generally, and it 
seems reasonable to expect the approach of milder weather 
will witness a very active run of building operations. 

The Stevens-Eaton Co., 1 Madison avenue, New York, 
wholesaler in white pine, spruce and hardwood, reports that 
its hardwood department, formerly in charge of T. S. Miller, 
Is now headed by James T. McNulty. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


March 7.—Altho deeply stirred by war developments lum- 
ber dealers here are confident, and thruout New England 
business is flourishing. A vast amount of new building is 
going on, despite the high cost of materials and labor. It is 
expected that this will continue indefinitely, or until there 
is a much greater demand for money than there is now. 

New England building contracts totalled $9,492,000 for 
February, being exceeded in value only once before—Febru- 
ary, 1916, with $11,193,000. 

Contracts awarded to Feb. 28 aggregate $24,293,000, more 
than $2,000,000 ahead of 1916, which broke eventually all 
New England building records for amount and value of work 
completed. It is slightly behind the record of $25,235,000 
for the corresponding period of 1914, however, which started 
in with great activity but slumped when war disturbed all 
industry. 

The building outlook for Boston has brightened consider- 
ably. February has been very productive of building projects 
and the requirements for lumber are very considerable. Re- 
ports from the building commissioner show that last month 
exceeded February, 1916, by almost $1,000,000. Excluding 
alterations and repairs, permits were granted in February 
for $2,569,296 worth of new structures, compared to $1,729,- 
915 worth authorized for the corresponding month one year 
ago. This is in part accounted for by the increase in the 
cost of building. Malden reports a brisk demand for factory 
buildings, largely of heavy mill construction. Four large 
new concerns are now seeking locations in that suburban 
city. 

One of the most important lumber deals closed here in some 
time has just been announced by Treasurer Martin A. Brown, 
of the Woodstock Lumber Co. This concern will spend about 
$1,000,000 in the development of an extensive spruce property 
near Plymouth, N. H. A tract of about 25,000 acres of one 
of the finest stands of old growth spruce anywhere in the 
East has been purchased there on the Bee Bee River, the 
consideration being around a quarter million. A large mill, 
railroad and other facilities for the efficient manufacture of 
building lumber and its quick shipment at all seasons of the 
year will be constructed at once. 

Another project quite as interesting to southern lumbermen 
as to the local trade is the incorporation of the Commonwealth 
Lumber Co. with capital of $15,000, all paid in. Herbert G. 
Dunlevie of the Dunlevie Lumber Co., Allenhurst, Ga., is 
president. The treasurer is C. S. Morrison, until recently 
connected with the Hall Lumber Co., of this city. The new 
concern plans to do a general wholesale lumber business but 
will specialize in long and shortleaf southern pine, either 
rough or dressed, and in cypress. Temporary offices are now 
at 114 State Street but quarters are to be established shortly 
in the Fidelity Trust Building. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


March 5.—The orders booked in this section fell off very 
noticeably last week, which is attributed to the mills hav- 
ing a very good supply of orders on file and not being will- 
ing to book any more, and also to the car shortage 
becoming more serious daily, with some mills reporting 
that they will have to close down if relief is not forth- 
coming soon. One of the large mills in this section reports 
that during the last two weeks in February it received but 
three box cars and two flats. This pronounced dearth is 
not general as yet, but all mills feel the shortage very 
keenly. The railroads generally give cars to those mills 
cutting on their own orders, with instructions to load noth- 
ing into these cars but company material. The car supply 
will not increase materially for several months, it is feared ; 
in fact, the railroad men will give no encouragement what- 
ever, while several go so far as to predict that this is only 
a beginning of what is to come. 

The encouraging demand which sprung up two weeks ago 
from the Mexican field seems to have been only tem- 
porary, as the orders received from that market during 
the last week or ten days have been very few and far 
between. Hope is entertained, however, that the demand 
will soon improve and that the mills will have a car supply 
adequate to meet the increased demand. 

The export business, while not as heavy as several weeks 
ago, is much better than was expected, and prices are 
somewhat better than when last reported. Twelve x 12- 
inch, 27- and 30-foot lineal average merchantable 1905 
rough still is called for very frequently, and 38x6- to 
3x12-inch, 24-foot lineal average also is moving briskly. 
The demand for heavy timbers, 35-foot cubic average, is 
called for in fair volume. Prime is not moving as well as 
last week, but prices are about the same. Stringers are 
called for in large quantities, but prices have dropped 
about 50 cents. Rough heart is called for more frequently, 
that is, No. 1 square edge and sound, with 28-foot leading 
in volume. , 

Caps, which for the last three weeks have moved in 
small volume, were stronger last week than for some time, 
and prices were about the same as those last reported. 
Twelve x12- and 14x14-inch, 14-foot, still continues to 
lead in volume, with other sizes only moving occasionally. 
Ties still continue in very good demand, with rough heart 
and No. 1 square edge and sound leading all other work- 
ings, and 6x8-inch, 8-foot, leading in the various sizes. 
The call for heart S4S is still very strong, and prices on 
these ties hold steady. Sills do not move so well as when 
last reported, but prices are steady. Seventy-five and 90 
percent rough heart and S4S lead in demand, with the call 
for No. 1 square edge and sound showing a very encourag- 
ing increase, 36- up to 50-foot being in frequent request. 

Oil rig timbers prices hold steady at $22, and the volume 
is about the same as last reported. Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas lead in consumption, with Missouri showing a larger 
percentage than for several weeks previous. Paving. block 
stock still continues to move in fair volume only, and 
prices are about the same as last week. Number 1 square 
edge and sound still leads in volume. Heavy construction 
timbers do not move as actively as last week, but prices 
are firm at former levels. Rough heart and No. 1 square 
edge and sound still lead in demand. Smaller timbers move 
in larger volume than for some time, and prices on all 
grades show an upward tendency. Rough heart and No. 
1 surfaced lead in volume, with the other workings show- 
ing up very well. Dimension in all grades moves very 
satisfactorily considering the car shortage, which has pre- 
vented many mills from shipping this item, and also because 
of the bad weather this section has experienced during 
the last three weeks. The rain that fell crippled the log- 
ging camps and in several instances forced the mills to 
abandon woods operations entirely. 

Several mills have issued new price lists with an advance 
of 50 cents to $1 on several items, while others report that 
they are oversold on many items. Many mills report their 
stocks of dimension to be very badly broken. Sixteen-foot 
lengths still continue in excellent demand. 

Car material, both in 1- and 2-inch, moves very well, 
and prices on most items are improving. The demand for 
siding and decking is especially heavy. Roofing and lining 
are not moving in such large quantity, but prices are about 
the same as when last reported. Demand for plaster lath 
could hardly be better, and prices are gradually improving. 
Last week plaster lath moved in larger volume than dur- 
ing all of last month. Byrkit lath in all lengths are in 
fair demand only and prices are about the same as last 
week. 

Number 1 boards show a very good advance in prices, 
and demand also shows up better than for several months. 
One x 12-inch still leads in volume and 1x8- and 1x10-inch 
show up very encouragingly, the volume increasing daily. 

Number 2 boards also are moving in large volume, espe- 
cially 1x12-inch. Demand for 1x8- and 1x10-inch increases 
steadily and prices on all sizes are improving. 

Number 3 boards do not move in such large volume as 
when last reported, but prices on all widths hold firm. 
Grooved roofing improves daily in demand and prices are 
much better than several weeks ago. Onex10-inch, No. 1, 
still leads in demand. Shiplap in all grades moves very 
briskly, and prices show a slight increase with each week 
that passes. Several mills have a well assorted stock of 
shiplap on the yards, and 1x8- and 1x10-inch lead in 
demand. 

Fencing continues to hold its former position as to de- 
mand, and prices show up very encouragingly. Onex 6- 
and 1x4-inech lead in volume, and the call for 1x4- and 
1x6-inch C M.is increasing steadily. Casing and base 
continue in fair call, and prices are increasing each week, 
both 4- and 6-inch and 2- and 10-inch being in very frequent 
demand. Jambs continue to drag, but prices on 4- and 
6-inch and 1%-, 1%4- and 2-inch hold at former levels. 
Demand for molding still is active, and prices are steady. 
Finish in all grades, such as B & better, C surfaced and 
rough finish, are all moving well, prices on all showing a 
very satisfactory increase. Many mills report that finish 
is one of the hardest items to keep in stock, demand being 
so heavy. The call for drop siding still shows a falling 
off in volume, but prices hold steady, with B & better 
leading in volume and Nos. 1 and 2 being called for very 
frequently. Bevel siding and partition, especially B & bet- 
ter, move fairly well and prices show a slight increase, 
while the other grades do not show up so well either in 
volume or price. 

Ceiling, especially 5-inch, moves excellently, and prices 
are very satisfactory. B & better still leads, with in- 
quiries for Nos. 1 and 2 increasing steadily. The demand 
for %-inch in all grades also increases, but %-inch still 
moves only fairly well, altho prices hold their own. Floor- 
ing, 1x3-inch, while not moving as actively s_ heretofore, 
shows a very good increase in price. B & better edge 
grain and flat grain: still continue to lead in . volume. 
Flooring, 1x4-inch, still moves in large volume, and prices 
on many items show very encouraging increases. B & bet- 
ter edge grain and flat grain and No. 1 flat grain continue 


to lead, with inquiries for No. 2 flat grain increasing 
steadily. 


The general consensus is that the demand will continue 
brisk and that prices will be governed accordingly. 


Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 





Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities, 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Piling,Cross Ties and Timbers 
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Sawn wnCross Ties 


RED OAK, WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS ‘ 
eye round and Hewn 
P iling untreated 


Railroad and Car Material 
Domestic and Export. 


Robinson Lumber Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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WwW. W. 


GO. LTD. 
New Orleans, La. 
Yellow Pine 
atclae hs celelet 


MILLS: New Orleans, La., 


Lacombe, La. 








rear YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


‘ (Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" = Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., ieocr". 


Manufacturers of 
Southern 


sottshot Lear Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “s,.205 the con of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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EAF 


YELLOW PINE 


TIMBER, LUMBER \ 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 


For Our 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock— 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
Codes— Motek and Telecode. 














Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING avd CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

} Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Cypress LUMBER SHINGLES avo LATH. 


“Ses” 





‘PALATKA, Fia.; 


Mixed _ 
PINE «a» CYPRESS 


(Long Leaf) (Gulf Red) 
Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L.O. P. & G.R.R. 
Standard Lumber Company 
} LIVE OAK, FLORIDA. 





Send us your 
Inquiries and orders for 
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Straight and Mixed Cars and Cargoes , 


Long Leaf Gulf Yellow Pine 


DRESSED AND DIMENSION. 
Large New Mill Cutting Virgin Timber. 


Denton Lumber Company 
\ ENVILLE, FLA. SY 


THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


Band Sawed We are Noted for 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE. 




















LONG. LEAE - Sonthery and Easter pict Office 
| YELLOW PINE __ Central States Sales Office, 
Good Grades and Excellent Mil Work. 902 Commercial Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
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S. E. Barwick, sales agent in Chicago territory for the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in Milwaukee 
Thursday. 


Among Indiana lumbermen who were in Chicago early 
during the week were C. D. Pierson, of Spencer, and F. C. 
Conway, of Clare. 


Phil G. Attley, of J. M. Attley, Lumber Exchange Building, 
returned early in the week from a two weeks’ trip among 
hardwood mills in Tennessee and Arkansas. 


F. C. Broadway, manager of the traffic department of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange, of Kansas City, Mo., was 
in Chicago Monday conferring with railroad officials regarding 
the car situation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Barnaby, of Green Castle, Ind., 
and Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., made 
a two weeks’ visit in the South, visiting New Orleans and 
other southern places. 


C. G. Powell, vice president and general manager of the 
Fullerton-Powell Lumber Co., of South Bend, Ind., was in 
Chicago Wednesday and conferred with F. B. McMullen, of 
the MecMullen-Powell Lumber Co. 


J. H. Looney, of the Looney & Bloess Lumber Co., retailer 
of Sedalia, Mo., was a Chicago visitor on Thursday. Another 
Thursday visitor was J. W. Dickson, of the J. W. Dickson 
Co., hardwood wholesaler of Memphis, Tenn. 


S. C. Bennett, president of the Hardwood Mills Lumber 
Co., expected to go to Mound City, Ill., Sunday, to join F. M. 
taker, secretary of the company, who has been away on a 
two weeks’ trip among hardwood mills in the South. 


R. E. Power, who has resigned as Chicago representative 
of the Payson-Smith Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, has been 
succeeded here by J. C. Moffat, who formerly represented in 
this territory R. J. Darnell (Inc.), of Memphis, Tenn. 


Among western retailers who were in Chicago during recent 
days were J. F. Anderson, of Chamberlin, 8S. Dak., and A. B. 
Persinger, of Lodge Pole, Idaho. These visitors were here 
placing business relative to their spring requirements. 


T. J. Wilcox, vice-president and general manager of the 
Linderman Box & Veneer Co., Eau Claire, Wis., while in 
Chicago Thursday said his company had plenty of business 
but had difficulty in moving shipments on account of lack 
of cars. 

C, F. Liebke, of the C. F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., who was in Chicago Monday, spoke 
enthusiastically of the hardwood situation and expressed a 
belief that the demand, which is very active for all kinds of 
hardwoods, will continue so thruout the spring. 


Harry E. Daily, of Winegar, Wis., general manager of the 
Vilas County Lumber Co., accompanied by Mrs. Daily, was in 
Chicago Saturday on his way east for a vacation of two or 
three weeks. He reported the logging weather in Wisconsin 
good and his concern putting in a good supply of logs. 


The capital stock of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), Lumber Ex- 
change Building, was recently increased from $10,000 to 
$25,000. The concern consists of a partnership of Clarence 
Boyle, sr. and Clarence Boyle, jr., and handles southern hard- 
woods, yellow pine and cypress, specializing in gum, oak and 
poplar. 

H. S. Holden, veneer representative of the Hardwood Mills 
Lumber Co., Monadnock Block, is spending several days 
among northern veneer mills. Reports received from him 
indicate that the northern mills have considerable difficulty 
in getting their logs in and are not able to operate to 
capacity, 

G. E. Grace, of Minneapolis, sales agent for the S. H. 
Chatten Lumber Co., with main office in Kansas City, Mo., 
visited in Chicago a few days this week and called on old time 
friends. Mr. Grace, who is one of the best known lumber 
salesmen in the northern section, says he thinks that this is 
to be a good year. 


Charles C. Boyd, of Charles C. Boyd & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and H. B. Sale, of Hoffman Bros. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
were among the veneer people who were in Chicago a part 
of the week. Veneer stocks are surprisingly low, they stated, 
and the veneer trade is suffering from lack of cars, like lumber 
shippers. Mr. Sale was en route to Wausau, Wis. 

Walter N. Kelley, of the W. N. Kelley Co., Detroit, Mich., 
and Mrs. Kelley stopped off in Chicago Thursday en route 
home from New Orleans, La., where they had attended the 
Mardi Gras festivities. Mr. Kelley said he and Mrs. Kelley 
were on a vacation trip and did not allow himself to’think 
of lumber or lumber trade troubles while he was away. 


Among northern lumbermen who were in Chicago during 
the week were H. H. Heineman, secretary and treasurer of 
the Heineman Lumber Co., of Merrill, and H. F. Below, 
manager of the Below Lumber Company, of Stanley, Wis. 
Both reported a strong demand for northern hardwoods, with 
stocks badly broken and cars for shipment still hard to obtain. 


James P. McNary, president of the First National Bank 
of El Paso, Tex., accompanied by Mrs. McNary, spent a 
couple of days in Cnicago this week, selecting furniture and 
decorations for a palatial new home that is being built for 
them in El Paso. Mr. McNary is a large stockholder and 
director of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. ,at McNary, La., and 
all of the lumber used in the erection of his new home is to 
be the famous Cady quality longleaf yellow pine. 


W. L. Hall, Washington D. C., assistant forester of the 
United States Forest Service, was in Chicago Wednesday en 
route to Salt Lake City, Utah, to attend a district meeting 
of.Forest Service employees. Mr. Hall, who has charge of 
forest purchases as provided under the Week’s law, said while 
here that much progress is being made in the purchase of 
areas in the White and Southern Appalachian Mountains, 
and that approximately 1,000,000 acres had already been 
bought. 


Secretary E. E. Hooper of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago is busy preparing for publication the 1917 issue of 
the ‘“Lumbermen’s Log,” the directory of the association. 
The revised issue will contain a list of association officers, 
division members and division committee memberships, mem- 
bers and their business addresses and telephone numbers, 
non-resident members and lists of woods they manufacture or 
handle, reports of officers as presented at the last annual 
meeting and the organization charter. 


At a meeting of the board of governors of the Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association of Chicago held on Tuesday members 
of three committees were appointed. Five members were 


placed on each committee, the chairmanship of each being 
as follows: Program and prizes—E. A. Thornton, of the 
EF. A. Thornton Lumber Co.; Grounds—J. W. Embree, of the 
Rittenhouse & Embree Co.; House—W. L. Sharp. It is ex- 
pected that some definite announcement can be made shortly 
as to the club grounds that will be the scene of the next an- 
nual tournament. 

Cc. R. Briggs, jr., of Marietta, Ohio, who has been 
representative of the Camp Manufacturing Co., of Franklin, 
Va., now represents the Southern Pine Sales Corporation in 
West Virginia and Ohio territory, a change due to the fact 
that the sales for the Marion County mill of the Camp Manu- 
facturing Company are now handled by the corporation. 
Cc. R. Briggs, sr., father of Mr. Briggs, is still representing 
John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago mill work concern, and this 
is his thirteenth year with the Chicago house. 

Charles K. Brown, who for the last eight years has repre- 
sented the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio, is 
now the representative in Pittsburgh territory for the South- 
ern Pine Sales Corporation of New York City. Mr. Brown’s 
office is at 4117 Jenkins Arcade Building, and his many years 
in the Pittsburgh territory qualify him as an able represen- 
tative of the corporation, which is the sales company of 
several southeastern and southern lumber manufacturing 
concerns, 

A, R. Copeland, general manager of the J. W. Logan & Sons 
Co., Parnassus, Pa., was in Chicago Thursday en route home 
from the Pacific coast, Inland Empire territory and northern 
Wisconsin, where he had been visiting the mills. Mr. Cope- 
land’s concern has three retail yards, that at Parnassus and 
the others at nearby towns, and it has been his custom to visit 
Wisconsin hemlock and hardwood mills once each year. As 
his trade has been growing in Idaho white, western pine and 
other western stocks he decided this year to make a. trip to 
mills that manufactured that kind of lumber. He found lum- 
bermen on the Coast and in the Inland Empire feeling enthu- 
siastic over the market situation, with the excevtion of their 
handicap thru lack of cars for prompt shipments. Speaking 
of his own business, he said that trade had been good and a 
fine spring business was expected. 

Last Saturday’s visitors in Chicago included Paul 8. Collier, 
of Rochester, N. Y., and George H. Howenstein, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., secretaries respectively of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York and the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. Both Mr. Collier 
and Mr. Howenstein are new men in their positions, Mr. 
Collier having assumed his duties a few weeks previous to 
the recent annual meeting of the retail dealers held at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and Mr. Howenstein was elected to office following 
the resignation of Harry C. Scearce, offered during the last 
annual meeting of the Indiana retailers. Both are enthusi- 
astie over their associations’ prospects and are busy along old 
and new lines in promoting the welfare of their organizations. 
The retailers in their respective territories have had a pros- 
perous year and never were more interested in association 
work than now, assuring the secretaries of the coéperation 
necessary for their success. 

On the eve of his recent departure for Cincinnati to as- 
sume the duties of assistant to the president of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, F. R. 
Gadd, for several years vice-president of the Wisconsin Lum- 
ber Co., was tendered a fareweil dinner by his friends. The 
dinner, given at the Union League Club, was attended by 
eighteen of his closest friends and came as a complete sur- 
prise to Mr. Gadd. BL. F. Masters, of the box manufacturing 
firm Rathbone, Hair & Ridgeway, was master of ceremonies. 
Everett A. Thornton, of the E. A Thornton Lumber Co., 
presented a beautiful loving cup to Mr. Gadd as a gift from 
his many friends. Short talks were made by several present. 
Before his departure employees of the Wisconsin Lumber 
Co. presented Mr. Gadd with a beautiful dinner set, a set of 
gold buttons and a gold pencil. At the banquet a lot of 
enjoyment was gotten out of an auction of some of Mr. 
Gadd’s old clothes, which had been obtained without his 
knowledge, the ostensible purpose of the “sale” being to 
obtain enough money to save Mr. Gadd from ‘walking to 
Cincy” to assume his new job. 


—_——w 


CEMENT FOLK OFFER AN OBJECT LESSON 


Lumbermen who are alert to know what the “other fellow” 
is doing will be interested in a news item that appeared in a 
recent issue of Cement and Engineering News. It reads: 

“Charles A. Norman, formerly instructor in charge of farm 
structures work, Purdue University ; L. H. DeMuth, formerly 
manager of the Cement Stave Silo Co., Sedalia, Mo., and a 
graduate in agriculture of the University of Missouri, and 
W. G. Kaiser, formerly experimentalist in farm building 
design, Iowa State College, have recently taken positions 
with the Portland Cement Association at Chicago headquar- 
ters. These men will devote their efforts to extending the 
activities of the Extension Division .Farm Bureau of the 
Portland Cement Association. Mr. Kaiser will have ‘charge 
of farm building design, Mr. DeMuth will devote his attention 
to rural contractor coédperation and general farm promotion 
work, while Mr. Norman will be engaged in investigational 
inquiry work.” 

The above news item is further proof that the lumber 
manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer should coéperate more 
closely than ever in educating farmers of the United States 
about lumber and its proper uses, 








HARDWOOD RULE CHANGES TO BE CONSIDERED 


Next week will mark the sessions in Chicago of the inspec- 
tion rules committee of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, which promise to be of the most important that 
the rules committee of the organization has ever held. The 
sessions will be held on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
March 14, 15 and 16, and all suggestions as to proposed 
changes in the rules will be considered. Already Secretary 
F. F. Fish is holding communications that will be presented 
to the committee for consideration, and it is likely many 
will appear personally before the committee and present their 
proposals, 

Under the rules of the organization unless proposed changes 
are presented to the committee during this session they can 
not be considered at the next annual. Without doubt, the 
most important request to be considered will be the proposal 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Association and Mich- 
igan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association relative to the 
change those organizations desire in the inspection rules. 
The proposals that have been commented upon by each organ- 
ization have already been presented in writing for the com- 
mittee’s consideration. Another important matter that will 
be considered is what action is to be recommended relative 
to cypress grading. 
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REPORT OF BELTING COMPANY SALE IS UN- 
FOUNDED 


R. B. Carpenter, manager at New Orleans, La., of the 
southern branch of the Chicago Belting Co., was in Chicago 
this week visiting headquarters, and with B. T. Leuzarder, 
treasurer, and A. J. Weis, sales manager, was a caller at 
the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. They report a 
good demand for belting and look forward this year to a 
continuation of the splendid business they enjoyed in 1916. 
All of these officials were emphatic in the statement that 
there is absolutely no foundation for the rumors that have 
been circulated to the effect that the Chicago Belting Co. had 
been taken over by another concern or that negotiations to 
that end were in progress. The Chicago Belting Co. is one 
of the old established concerns of the highest standing and 
has no intention of disposing of its business or submerging 
its identity with that of any other company. 

Mr. Carpenter reports the car shortage situation in the 
South growing worse rather than better, and that is the 
only thing that stands in the way of the southern mills 
doing a splendid business, as there is an excellent demand et 
good prices. 





I. W. W. DENIED AID 


Last Sunday the Chicago Federation of Labor refused thru 
an almost unanimous vote to aid in financing the defense of 
seventy-three I. W. W. members who shortly are to be placed 
on trial at Everett, Wash., charged with murder as a result 
of the disturbances there during the recent shingle weavers’ 
strike. An I. W. W. delegate attended the meeting and made 
a plea for contributions. His plea was followed by denunci- 
ations of the I. W. W. by John Fitzpatrick, president of the 
Chicago federation. “The I. W. W. has been built up in an 
endeavor to destroy the American Federation of Labor,” he 
said, “despite the fact that it appears in the name of union- 
ism. It employs tactics calculated to sow seeds of disruption 
within the ranks of organized labor. A typical example of 
this was the Everett affair. Such behavior on the part of 
the I. W. W. acting as trade unionists is a disgrace to them 
and unionism.” 


THE BIG COMMUNITY CONCERNED IN THE 
SMALLER 


The fact that all roads did lead to Rome, and over them 
Rome took everything from her communities and gave nothing 
back, was one of the chief contributary causes to her down- 
fall was one of the thoughts expressed by former Governor 
R. 8S. Vessey of South Dakota in a talk on “Community 
Building” before the Membership Conference Meeting of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, held at the 
rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
on Thursday evening, March 1, The speaker said 
that the same conditions applied to modern cities 
like Chicago, and if Chicago business men thought 
that this city could be further upbuilded thru tak- 
ing everything from the towns and communities 
in the territories it serves and gave hack nothing 
helpful the city in time would suffer the same fate 
as Rome. The prosperity of the small town, city 
and rural community is essential to the pros- 
perity of the larger center, which may be the big 
commercial hub of a large territory, said the 
speaker, and consequently it was necessary for 
members of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
to direct much of their efforts in helping the 
smaller places instead of being so  sclf-centered 
that all they thought of was Chicago. 

“You can’t build Chicago into the much greater 
city it is destined to be unless you think of these 
things and act likewise,” said the speaker. ‘You 
must show an active interest in all the commu- 
nities you have trade with, and do what you can 
in helping them solve their civic and community 
problems,” 

The Membership Conference Committee is hold- 
ing weekly meetings and making remarkable 
strides in adding new members to the associa- 
tion ranks. Several unique methods have been 
worked out to engender rivalry ameng the com- 
mittee members in getting recruits for the organi- 
zation. At the later meeting held Thursday eve- 
ning, March 8, a special program of entertain- 
ment was given, as the members are trying to 
mix judiciously serious work with good fellow- 
ship. L. F. Owen is chairman of the member- 
ship conference and Benjamin E. Gage is chair- 
man of the membership committee, and they are backed by 
a corps of business men who are hustlers seldom equaled in 
the ranks of commercial organization boosters. 








ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Secretary R. S. Kellogg of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association was one of the speakers this week at the 
farm exhibit held at the rooms of the Advertising Association 
of Chicago. The exhibit was designed to show the merchan- 
dising possibilities in the farm field and several well known 
speakers talked upon different phases of farm and farmers’ 
problems. Mr. Kellogg emphasized the need of better farm 
buildings as essentials in promoting the welfare and pros- 
perity of the farmer and incidentally aiding the farmer in 
the economical handling of his products. Homer S. Sackett 
of the National forces is in New York in charge of the asso- 
ciation exhibit at the New York Complete Building Show 
being held in the Grand Central Palace, and H. R. Isherwood, 
in charge of the retail service department, attended the 
annual meeting of the Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association held Wednesday at Clinton, Iowa. Mr. Isherwood 
gave a talk on the work of the National association in 
coéperating with the retailer in extending his market, and 
there was a general discussion on “Costs” led by N. H. 
Thielen, of Clinton, manager of the Joyce Lumber Co. 

Information has been received by the National association 
from Secretary P. S. Ridsdale, of the American Forestry 
Association, that Congress in the last hours of its session 
provided for the $300,000 appropriation to fight the white 
pine blister disease. That the appropriation got thru 
Congress when it did is most surprising, for many appro- 
priation measures failed in passage on account of the fili- 
buster that defeated the proposal of the President to arm 
merchant ships that would pass thru the forbidden sea zone 
announced by Germany. ‘The measure reached President 
Wilson for his signature on last Sunday morning. 





PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL ASSOCIATION STOCK- 
HOLDERS’ ANNUAL 
The program for the annual meeting of the stockholders 
and board of directors of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which will be held in Chicago April 2 
to 5, has just been announced by Secretary R. 8. Kellogg. 
The program is as follows: 


Monday, April 2, 10 a. m.—Meeting of advisory committee 


ADDISON STILLWELL OF CHICAGO ; 


of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Ex- 
change. Room 720 Lumber Exchange Building. 

Tuesday, April 3, 10 a. m.—Meeting of stockhoiders of the 
National association to elect directors for the ensuing year, 
followed by meeting of directors to elect officers of the asso- 
ciation. Room 1809 Hotel LaSalle. 

Wednesday and Thursday, April 4-5, 10 a. m.—General 
meeting of the delegates to provide for the enlargement of 
the work of the association, on the basis of increased sup- 


- port voted by the affiliated associations. Green Room of the 


Congress Hotel. 

The principal questions to be considered, according to the 
announcement of Secretary Kellogg, are: 

(1) What the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
is doing; covered by reports and exhibits of officers and 
employees. 

(2) What the affiliated associations are doing; covered by 
reports of the secretaries of the affiliated associations. 

(3) What the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
should do; to be set forth in statements by chairmen of the 
delegations from the affiliated associations. 

(4) How the work of the National and affiliated associa- 
tions should further be codrdinated and developed; covered 
by special report of special committee appointed at the first 
session. 

(5) Adoption of plan of action for the ensuing year. 

(6) Statements of increased costs the lumber industry 
must face, based on present and probable future conditions. 

During the period of sessions here, traffic managers of the 
affiliated associations will meet to consider the uniform 
classification proposed under Interstate Commerce Cormis- 
sion Docket No. 8131, and the association secretaries will 
discuss means for avoiding duplications and for making more 
effective the association work. 





MISSISSIPPI ADDS TO ITS YELLOW PINE 
MANUFACTURERS 


Announcement has just been made of the incorporation of 
the Gulf States Lumber Co. for the purpose of manufacturing 
and dealing in yellow pine lumber, with principal office at 
Meridian, Miss. 

Addison Stillwell, president of the company, is also presi- 
dent of the Stillwell Lumber Co., Chicago, and vice president 
of the Stillwell-Crosby Lumber Co., of Canton, Miss. M. F. 
Parker, vice president and general manager of the company, 
recently resigned as sales manager for the R. F. Darrah Lum- 
ber Co. of Meridian to assume his duties with the new com- 
pany. For several years Mr. Parker was manager of the 
Chicago sales office of the Industrial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, 
La., and is well known in local lumber circles. © 

J. C. McLachlin, treasurer, is secretary of the Stillwell 
Lumber Co, and is also well known in local and outside lumber 
trade. He was formerly president of the Big Four Lumber 





Co., of St. Louis, and more recently vice president and general 
manager of the Dixie Lumber Co., of that city. W. Hill 
Stillwell, secretary of the company, is also vice president of 
the Stillwell Lumber Co., Chicago, and secretary of the 
Stillwell-Crosby Lumber Co., Canton, Miss. 

The Gulf States Lumber Co. has ample paid up capital to 
carry on its operations. The full details of its operations are 
not now available but will be given to the lumber trade later. 
The Chicago office will be at 1322 McCormick Building, occu- 
pying the same offices as the Stillwell Lumber Co. 





WILL HEAR PREPAREDNESS TALK 


On next Tuesday, March 13, the Lumbvermen’s Association 
of Chicago will resume its noonday luncheons at which some 
well known speaker will be invited to be present and address 
the guests. The speaker next Tuesday will be Maj. P. B. 
Malone, of the United States Infantry, who, with headquarters 
in Chicago, has had charge of the training camps of the west- 
ern department. Major Malone’s subject will be “The Flag of 
Our Country and Preparedness.” Secretary Ruppert has sent 
out announcements of the luncheons to all the membership 
and a large attendance is expected. 

The noonday luncheon following that on Tuesday will be 
held on March 27. The speaker will be Capt. C. S. Bentley, 
of Chicago, who will speak on “Personal Reminiscences of 
Civil War Experiences.” During the Civil War Captain 
Bentley was captain of the Second Wisconsin Cavalry. 

The noonday luncheons held last season were all well 
attended and it is expected the gatherings this year will be 
even more successful. 





PERUVIAN MATCH INDUSTRY FINDS SUPPLY 
OF DOMESTIC WOOD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6.—The match industry 
of Peru has been saved from disaster by the timely dis- 
covery of a domestic supply of wood suitable for use 
in the manufacture of matches. Discussing the matter in 
a recent report Commercial Attache William F. Mont- 
avon, writing from Peru, said: 

High freight rates coupled to the high cost ef raw ma- 
terials during the last year have interfered seriously with 
the only match factory operating in Peru. The industry, 
which is still in its infancy, seemed doomed, when it was re- 


M. F. PARKER OF MERIDIAN, MISS; 


President and Vice President and General Manager of Gulf States Lumber Co. 


ported that a supply of wood suitable for use in the manu- 
facture of matches exists in the eastern part of Peru, on the 
upper slopes of the headwaters of the Amazon, and that this 
supply can be made available in Lima at prices that will 
permit it to compete with the imported article even in nor- 
mal times. 

Heretofore the supplies consumed by the match factory 
came mostly from Germany. Recently some wood and other 
supplies was imperted from the United States, but the 
discovery of this supply of raw material makes it possible 
for the match factory to do without imports of matchwood. 





CHINESE LOAN MAY HELP LUMBER INDUSTRY 


That the Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank 
may make a further loan of $25,000,000 to the Chinese 
Government in addition to the $5,000,000 loan made several 
weeks ago is of more than passing interest to the lumber 
industry. The announcement is made that Vice President 
John J. Abbott and Attorney Henry R. Platt of the bank 
will leave shortly for China to make a survey of conditions 
before the bank finally attempts to float the loan in Chi- 
cago. When the bank made the initial loan to the Chinese 
Government, four months ago, it.occasioned talk not only in 
financial circles in this country but thruout the world, as it 
was looked upon as simply “breaking the ice’ for American 
financial institutions tc lend the Chinese vast sums of money. 
That loan was made for three years at 6 percent and it is 
expected that the new loan, if made, will be for a longer 
period. 

As President George M. Reynolds of the bank recently said 
in a banquet talk, his institution and other well known 
American banking houses have great confidence in the Chinese 
people, due mainly to their proverbial honesty, and he told 
the Chicago business men gathered there that they should 
prepare to “cash in” on the loan, as it would be the means 
of furthering good relations between the United States and 
og and aid in building up our trade, if we took advantage 
of it. 

The news is of interest to the lumber trade because of the 
large lumber market for American woods that is open to the 
United States in China, should that market be developed. 
Before the war a large amount of American woods was 
imported into China, and this was cut off by lack of ships, 
but according to the view recently expressed in Chicago by 
Julean H. Arnold, American commercial attache to China 
and Japan, who spent many years in China, the Chinese 
people will begin to demand much more of our wood imports 
as soon as the war closes and ships are more plentiful. That 
the loan will act as a further incentive to buy lumber and 
timbers from the United States is the belief of many who are 

keen students of export markets. 

Mr. Arnold, who is just now returning to China 
following a four months’ tour of the United 
States, is arranging to take back with him moving 
picture films and lantern slides descriptive of 
American industries for the purpose of displaying 
them before Chinese commercial organizations, 
educational institutions and other bodies before 
which they might be advantageously exhibited. 
Mr. Arnold has spent fourteen years in China, and 
while there traveled extensively, and the method 
he has decided upon to exploit American indus 
tries in the Flowery Kingdom will undoubtedly 
prove valuable in promoting the development o1 
American trade, ideas and methods. 

Mr. Arnold’s desire is to take back with him 
films of every leading American industry that in 
any way can benefit trade introduction or devel- 
opment in China, and these films to be of the most 
good should be prepared with simple descriptive 
matter and preferably in Chinese. If imprac- 
ticable to secure Chinese descriptive matter, Eng- 
lish, which is the commercial language of China, 
should be the next text choice. The simpler the 
text the better, says Mr. Arnold, in bis instruc- 
tions. Already-he has films of some industries 
and he desires additional films. He has prepared 
a mailing list of individuals and firms interested 
in oriental trade possibilities. Communication 
may be had with Mr. Arnold thru Norman L. An- 
derson, federal commercial agent in Chicago. 

Frank H. VonMotz, commercial agent of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has just 
returned from South America, where he investi- 
gated markets for American agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery. He is now in Chicago and 
will remain here until March 15 for the purpose 
of conferring with manufacturers or distributers concerning 
South American market possibilities, 





RAILROAD TRAFFIC MEN IN QUARTERLY MEETING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

AusTIN, TEX., March 7.—Railroad traffic men from all 
parts of the Southwest gathered here Tuesday to attend 
the quarterly meeting of the Lumber Bureau of the 
Southwestern Tariff Committee. The sessions, which 
will be continued thru three or four days, were opened yes- 
terday (Tuesday) afternoon, at the. Galvez Hotel. The 
meeting was to have been started earlier only G. D. 
Barnes, of St. Louis, chairman of the bureau, was late 
in arriving. 

Others who are in attendance here include J. J. Cole- 
man, of Chicago, assistant general freight agent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad; J. R. Miller, of 
Kansas City, Mo., assistant general freight agent of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway; A. G. Lehman, of St. 
Louis, with the Frisco Lines; G. H. Hamilton, of St. 
Louis, assistant general freight agent Missouri Pacific and 
Iron Mountain Railways; J. W. Allen, of St. Louis, gen- 
eral freight agent of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
way of Texas; W. S. Connell, of Dallas, Tex., of the 
Texas & Pacific Railway; H. W. Crittenden, of New 
Orleans, with the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Rail- 
way; J. W. Cartrand, of Houston, Tex., with the Inter- 
national & Great Northern Railway; I. Thornton, of 
Houston, with the Southern Pacific Lines; C. J. Norseen, 
secretary to Chairman Barnes of St. Louis; P. H. Wel- 
borne, of Ft. Worth, with the Frisco Lines; Drew Head, 
of Galveston, assistant general freight agent for the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway, and one or two 
others. 

Mr. Head said that in the course of the various ses- 
sions the consideration of the railroad traffic men would 
be given to the rate matters as these affect lumber move- 
ments. 
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MILLS AT 


SPRING HOPE, N. C. MIDDLESEX, N.C. 


SUF FOLK, VA. 


Montcomery Lumser Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


N. C. Pine and 
Kiln Dried Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY CAR OR CARGO 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 





Ask for information regarding CYPRESS. 
This can be shipped in Mixed Cars with Pine. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY. 














BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





























Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


: Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 


























eTell Us You Want Lumber 


And We Will Show You How Fast We 
Can Get Out Orders of 


N. C. Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Rooters 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
Car and Cargo Shippers 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Times Dispatch Building 

















Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE| Bed Slats 


LUMBER and 
—\ Plastering Lath 
Wellington & Powellsville R. Windsor, N Edenton 


Planing Mills, Capacity 100, S00 er + Saw Mii — Edenton, 
Cclumbia, i C., Ahoski, Re C. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 

















D. W. Alderman & Sons Co. 


ALCOLU, S&S. C. 


North Carolina Pine 


CYPRESS, GUM AND OAK 


Specialty—Alderman’s Rock Gum Flooring 











We Know How to fill orders for Yard 
Stock to insure you the best 


We Know value and want to prove it on 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Our timber is as fine timber as grows and is still untap- 
ped. This insures you lumber live and full of strength. 


Daily Capacity 250,000 Feet. 


SABINE TRAM COMPANY, Beaumont, Ter. 






















BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Selma—The old plant of the Selma Spoke 
Co. has been leased by the French Cooperage Co. 

ARIZONA. Bisbee—The Worthington Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Gibson-Hines’ Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. San Diego—E. A. Kavanagh, who has 
been manager for the Whiting-Mead Commercial Co., has 
bought the plant, stock and yards of the company. Later 
on Mr. Kavanagh’s plans are to form a corporation to 
handle the business which he has taken over. 


DELAWARE. Dover—The Burton-Prettyman Lumber 
Co. is out of business. 

GEORGIA. Cedartown—The Cedartown Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Polk County Lumber Co. 

Thomaston—The Garner & Nelson Lumber Co. 
been succeeded by the Alvah Nelson Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Chicago Office Desk Co. has 
decreased its capital stock from $50,000 to $1,000 and the 
company has discontinued manufacturing desks ete. 

Chicago—Clarence Boyle (Inc.) has increased his capi- 
tal stock to $25,000. 

Chicago—After March 15 the Oak Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Oak Flooring Service Bureau, 
formerly at 1362 Conway Building, will be located at 
1603 Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chicago—After March 15 the Claffey Advertising Co., 
formerly located at 1360 Conway Building, will be located 
at 1604 Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—The Speedway Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Brannum-Keene Lumber Co. 

Lake—Magee & Collins have been succeeded by W. Q. 
Collins. 

South Bend—The J. E. Donahue Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the City Lumber Co. 

1OWA. Chapin—The R. M. Harrison Lumber Co. has 
sold out. 

Montrose—Megchelsen & Son have been succeeded by 
the Keve Lumber Co., with headquarters at Arlington. 

Lake View—The Lake View Lumber Co. has been suc- 
creased its capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 


KANSAS. Macksville—The Welsh Lumber Co. 
been succeeded by the Cornwell Lumber Co. 

Council Grove—The J. Rhodes Lumber Co. has in- 
ceeded by the Lane Moore Lumber Co., of Webster City. 


KENTUCKY. Winchester—The Cumberland Valley Tie 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $2,000 to $5,000. 

Clay’s Ferry—The Clay’s Ferry Saw Mill Co. has filed 
notice of dissolution of the corporation. 

Middlesboro—J. W. Carter has disposed of all of his 
retail lumbering interests and will devote his entire atten- 
tion to the wholesale end of the business. The retail 
business has been sold to A. H. Rennebaum, who will 
operate under a new title. Mr. Carter has also sold his 
planing mill at Pennington Gap, Va., to Crockett Hawk 
and P. H. Marsee. Mr. Carter will handle both hard and 
soft woods in the wholesale business. 

LOUISIANA. Bogalusa—The Bogalusa Paper Co. is 
increasing its capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 
The company is erecting a new paper plant here, which 
will be ready to handle wood pulp about Aug. 1 and turn 
out paper about Sept. 1 

MAINE. Bath—The William T. Donnell wooden ship- 
yard property here has been sold to Fields S. Pendleton, 
of New York, whose concern already has acquired ship- 
yards at several other points on the Maine coast and 
at Mystic, Conn., and has a number of wooden vessels 
under way or contracted for. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Gassinger & Sons have 
bought the Jones hollow-ware plant here and will equip 
it as a furniture factory. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—The North American Con- 
struction Co. has changed its name to the Aladdin Co. 

Detroit—The F. B. Eby Handle Co. has been succeeded 
by the Detroit Wood Products Co. 

Birmingham—The Mellen-Wright-Stephens Co. 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $40,000. 

MINNESOTA. Cambridge—The Benson-Hansen Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by J. E. Hennessey & Co., 
with headquarters at Excelsior. 

Lanesboro—The Lanesboro Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Interior Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Minneapolis. 

New Germany—The State Elevator Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Stearns Lumber Co., of Hutchinson. 

MISSOURI. Seneca—Miller & Geck have moved their 
general offices to Tulsa, Okla. 

MONTANA. Great Falls—The Rogers-Templeton Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000. 

Flaxville—The Kulaas Lumber Co. has sold its yard 
here to the Piper-Howe Lumber Co,, of Minot, N. D. 

White Sulphur Springs—The C, V. Heath Lumber C 0, 
has been succeeded by the Copeland Lumber Co,, with 
headquarters at Portland, Ore. 

NEBRASKA. Brownville—The J. W. Finnell Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Brownville Lumber Co,, 
with headquarters with Leidigh & Havens Lumber Co,, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

NEW YORK. Wolcott—Homer §S, Osborn hag been suc- 
ceeded by Osborn & Brinkerhoff. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—Kramer Bros, & 
Co. (Inc.) have been succeeded by the Kramer Bros. Co. 

OHIO. Akron—The Kile Manufacturing Co. has been 
succeeded by the Kile Lumber & Building Co, 

Le Moyne—Mrs. Laura Andrews has been succeeded 
by the Luckey Elevator Co., with headquarters at Luckey. 

Cincinnati—The Bayou Land & Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $75,000. 


OKLAHOMA. Cushing—F. D. Misener has been suc- 
ceeded by the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co, 

Yale—The Shelton-Ryan Lumber Co. has 
ceeded by the Briggs Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—The A. & F, Structural Co., 
of Eugene, has bought an interest in the Cottage Grove 
Planing Mill & Manufacturing Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Kreamer—H. F, 
business here, 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Owanka—The W. R. Wood Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the F, H, Rector Lumber Co,, 
of New Underwood. 

Wasta—The Greenwood Lumber Co. has been _ suc- 
—" by the F. H. Rector Lumber Co., of New Under- 
wood. 

TENNESSEE. Englewood—The Wolfe Lumber Co. has 
peen succeeded by the King-Bryant Lumber Co, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Fairmont—The partnership of O. W. 
Skidmore and C, H, Grosscup, doing business as the 
Fairmont Lumber Co., has dissolyed, and 0. W. Skidmore 
will continue the business. 

Moundsyille—F. T, Moore has sold his planing mill and 
yards to the Moundsville Lumber Co., which will take 
possession March 15. H. S, Wilson is manager of the 
new company, 

Parkersburg—The Everglade ees Lumber Co, has 
decreased its capital stock to $26 

WISCONSIN. Bangor—W. R. is has bought the 
lumber and feed business of the Bangor Lumber Co, and 
will act ng it under his own name. The Bangor Lumber 
Co., which is owned by Mair & Caldwell, will continue to 
operate retail yards and feed stores at Morrisonville, 
and Rio, Wis. 


has 


has 


has in 


been suc- 


Kreamer is out of 


Boyceville-Emerald-Glenwood City—The Olcott Lum- 
ber Co. has disposed of its retail yards to the Interstate 
Lumber Co., of Stillwater, Minn. William Evans, of Glen- 
wood City, will be retained by the new owners as district 
manager, with headquarters at the Glenwood City yard. 

Centuria-Dresser Junction-Nye-Osceola—M. J. O’Reilly 
has sold his retail yards at these places and at Taylors 
Falls, Minn., to the Anderson Lumber Co. The purchase 
includes the real estate. 

Danbury—William Nelson has sold his sawmill property 
at the mouth of the Yellow River to the St. Croix Lum- 
ber Co., of Stillwater, Minn. 

DePere—A. ells, founder and president of the 
A. G. Wells Co., operating a string of building material, 
wood, coal, grain, flour and feed yards and warehouses 
in Brown County, Wisconsin, has retired from active 
business and turned the management of the business over 
to his sons and other members of the firm. Hugo S. 
Wells will be general manager and M. E. Lee, assistant 
manager. Mr. Wells continues as president of the corpo- 
ration, but will act only in an advisory capacity. He has 
been engaged in business at DePere for more than forty 
years and now will take a.long rest. 

Eau Claire—The Linderman Box & Veneer Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $80,000. 

Kenosha—The controlling interest in the Paul H. Smyth 
Lumber Co. has been acquired by Harry W. Kriel, of 
Keokuk, Iowa. 

Kenosha—Harry W. Kriel, of Keokuk, Iowa, has bought 
~_ -claaaieal interest in the Paul H. Smythe Lum- 

er Co. 

Manitowoc—The Manitowoc Seating Works Co., inac- 
tive for several years, has filed articles of dissolution as 
a corporation. 

Peshtigo—The Peshtigo Lumber Co. has sold its saw- 
mill equipment to the Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co., of 
Phelps, Wis., and will retain only its shingle mill. The 
Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co. is erecting a new mill to 
replace the plant destroyed by fire recently. 

Racine—A. J. Weber & Co. have bought the assets of 
the defunct Racine Puttyless Window Co. at trustee’s 
sale. The purchase includes the factory buildings, real 
estate, machinery, all stock, patents ete. The defunct 
company was an outgrowth of the Weber- Bahnemann 
Co., interior woodworker, Racine, and went into receivers’ 
hands several months ago. 

Taylor—Olson & Anderson have been succeeded by the 
Olson A ae son Lumber Co., with an authorized capital 


of $18 
INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Black Rock—Brandon Craig & Co. (to 
manufacture lumber etc.), authorized capital $10, 000. 

Pine Bluff—American Co. (to manufacture articles 
made of wood at Dester), authorized capital $4,800; J. B. 
Ezell, president, and C. S. McNew, secretary and 
treasurer. 

CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Dawn Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; T. Ockenden, H. and G. O. Peterson. 
San Francisco—Amador Lumber & Milling Co 

incorporated with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

GEORGIA. Macon—South Georgia Lumber & Timber 
Co., authorized capital $70,000; John F. Ross and others. 

Savannah—Knox Lumber Co., authorized capital $30,000; 
R. H. Knox, A. Shoaf, W. K. DeLorme. 

ILLINOIS. Cairo—The Turner, Day & Woolworth 
Handle Co., of Louisville, Ky., operating a number of 
plants in various parts of the South, has filed a special 
charter in Illinois, with principal place of business here. 
The Illinois capital is placed at $50,975 The branch 


has 


«factory at this place was established about ten years 


ago, and the Illinois business was merely incorporated 
in order to facilitate matters and enable the company to 
do business under its own name in the state. 


INDIANA. Clinton—Pentreath Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; Ralph M. Pentreath, Mark E. Nebeker 
and George H. Stevenson. 

East Chicago—Seifer Furniture Co., authorized capital 
$45,000; Peter Seifer, Milton Lewin and Samuel D. Seifer. 

Indianapolis—Speedway Lumber Co. has been incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $20,000; Joseph G. 
Brannum, Ray H. Davidson and William Hees. 

Richmond—Land-Dilks Co. (to manufacture kitchen 
cabinets), authorized capital $25,000; George Dilks, Walter 
BE. Land and Wilfred Jessup. 

South Bend—City Lumber Co. has incorporated. 


KENTUCKY. Carroliton—United States Cabinet Man- 
ufacturing Co., authorized capital $24, rod] nr F. Jett, 
W. T. Sebree, James Gayle and C. P. Sco 

Lexington—Southern Building & tlt tie. authorized 
capital $20,000. This company succeeds the Congleton 
Construction Co., lumber and contracting firm, The in- 
corporators are: W. T, Congleton, F. E. Kurtzemknabe, 
J. E. Stone and E. Congleton. The company will con- 
tinue the contracting, but expects to branch out in the 
retail and wholesale supply departments, 

Winchester—Ken-Tenn-Va Log & Tie Co,, authorized 
capital $10,000, The company will operate in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia, The incorpora- 
tors are: H. C, Woolf, C, E. Cofer and M. J, Cofer. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Benjamin R. Simms Lum- 
ber Co,, authorized capital $25,000, 

Echo-——Echo Shingle Mill Co, (ine, ), authorized capital 
$5,000; J. Abel, Beauregard, president; Homer Le 
Blanc, vice president and B. Eustis Ducote, secretary 
and treasurer, The company is authorized to operate 
both lumber and shingle mills. 

Monroe—Webb Planting Co., authorized capital $12,000; 
Egbert L. Webb, president, and R. P. Webb, secretary 
and treasurer. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Co. has_ incorporated 
$15,000; Herbert G. 
son, treasurer, 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Edward W. Stiles Lumber 
Co,, authorized capital $30,000 

Grand Rapids—Togan- Stites’ Co. (to —aeemecture ga- 
rages and cottages), authorized capital $50,000, 

Manistique—Eckstrom Lumber Co. has’ 
with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

Monroe—Radtke Lumber & Supply Co., authorized cap- 
ital $75,000; August Radtke, president; J. W. Hartwick, 
vice president; August Radtke, jr., secretary and treas- 
urer, and William C, Bepmigt general manager. 

Saginaw—The Kerry & Way Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., in business here, has incorporated with an author- 
ized capital of $100,000. 


Boston—Commonwealth Lumber 
with an authorized capital of 
Dunlevie, president, and C, S, Morri- 


incorporated 


MISSISSIPPI. Stewart—Black River Lumber Co,, au- 
thorized capital $6,000; N. S. Millett and others, 
MISSOURI. Lees Summit—Star Lumber & Coal Co, 


has incorporated. 

St. Louis—Gulf States Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$30,000; Abraham Loenhaupt, Dwight D. Currie, Ellen K. 
Wade and Walter A, Stroebel, 

NEBRASKA. Neligh—Neligh Lumber & Coal Co,, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; E, R. Dudek, president; William 
Wolfe and C. Peterson, vice presidents, and A, B, Mal- 
zacher, secretary. 

es Lumber Co., authorized capital $15,000; 

a Smith and J. E. Dodds, 

age Side Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$20, 000; F. Hanziker, H. Fluer and G, Crowe, 
ieasen.-sarteaee! Lumber Co.; J. Timoney, F. Palmer, 
R. B seri h, D. Adams and B, Stroman. 


EW YORK. <Austerlitz—A. Helmrath (Inc.), (to d 
in go hides, feed etc,), authorized capital $50, 000; 
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Bernard W. Weiler, P. G. Corell and Frank Ziegler. 

Brooklyn—North Eastern Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000. 

Buffalo—H. & M. Lumber & Shingle Co. (Inc.), author- 
ized capital $35,000; E. A. Hathaway, E. N. Mead and 
George A. Keating. 

Potsdam—H. D. Thatcher & Co. (to deal in lumber, 
wood products, pulp ete.), authorized capital $50,000; 
Robert H. Byrns, Fred L.. Dewey and Ira H. Kendall. 

Queens—Teepe Sales Corporation (timber merchants, 
saw mills etc.), authorized capital $5,000; Louis J. Vieh- 
mann, John C. L. Viehmann and Gustave A. Gumbrecht. 

OHIO. Ashland—White Oak Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $200,000. 

Cleveland—General Timber & Lumber Co. has incorpo- 
rated with an authorized capital of $75,000; Julius Bloom- 
berg, M. G. Sloss, H. A. Shibley, Eugene E. Wolf and 
H. E. Eisler. 

Cleveland—Southern States Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $150,000; Jacob Hartman, Isaac Koslen, J. ; 
Morriss, Malvina Hartman and Jeanette Koslen. 

Dayton—Winn Cypress Co., authorized capital $5,000; 
David R. Winn, Oliver W. Bloom, William B. Stewart, 
Florence Swartzel and Fannie G. Brill. 

OKLAHOMA. Quapaw—Gillmore-Gann Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; I. L. Gilmore, H. J. Gann and 
G. M. Gann. 

OREGON. Salem—Woodburn Lumber & Logging rome 
authorized capital $25,000; D. S. Livesay, president; 
Conyne, secretary, and Roy R. Livesay, treasurer. The 
company has taken over the Livesay & Sons’ sawmill 
plant here. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. te ae. Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $3, 

Milligan—Beattie Cone “o., authorized capital $5,000; 
J. H. Beattie and C. H. Beattie. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. New Underwood—F. H: Rector 
Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The Clem Lumber Co., in business 
Soo 00N incorporated with an authorized capital of 

0,000. 

Dallas—J. H. Roberts Lumber Co. has incorporated with 
an authorized oe. of $50,000; J. H. Roberts, F. H. 
Etheridhe and L. B. McFarland. 


UTAH. Ogden—Boyd Lumber Co., yee bg capital 
$30,000; R. R. Boyd, W. R. Boyd, E. Boyd and E. E. Boyd. 

( Jgden—Gw illam Lumber & Coal Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; H. W. Gwillam, R. C. Gwillam, H. C. Gwillam, 
M. S. Blakeley and H. Smith. 

VIRGINIA. faaere _ Apington Manufacturing Co., 
—— capital $15,0 J. I. Legard, president and 

. W. McGilvray, cues. 

‘WASHINGTON, Seatt1e—Ross-Weatherby-Chandler 
Co. (Inc.), authorized capital $10,000; Archie Chandler, 
F. H. Weatherby and H. B. Ross. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Welch—Ritter Flooring Co. (Inc.), 
authorized capital $1,000; S. O. Moore. 

WISCONSIN, Beloit—Beloit Box Board Co., authorized 
capital $100,000. 

Madison—The Northern Lumber & Coal Co., of Duluth, 
Minn., has been granted permission to do business in 
Wisconsin, with principal office at Superior. 

Milwaukee—Max Schuelke Organ Co., authorized capi- 
tal $25,000; Max Schuelke, Della Schuelke and E. J. 
Yockey. 

Neenah—Defnet & Jagerson Co., (to deal in lumber, 
fuel, building material, ete.), authorized capital $25,000; 
Eli F. Defnet, George A, Jagerson and A. C. Wilson. 

Oshkosh—Lewis Boat Co., authorized capital $10,000; 
Dr. W. F. C. Witte, president; R. S. Witte, secretary and 
treasurer; H. W. Lewis, general manager. 

WYOMING. Glenrock—Northwestern Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., authorized capital $10,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Pekin Cooperage Co., of 
Pekin, Ill, will build a plant here. The plant will be 
equipped with machinery for manufacturing casks and 
barrels of various sizes, styles and shapes. In addition 
the mill will be equipped to manufacture staves and head- 
ings The company has bought 200,000 acres of fine 
virgin oak timber. 

ARKANSAS. Gillett—-Charles Bailey is locating a saw- 
mill here. 

Heber Springs—The J. A. Gilpin Lumber Co. is putting 
in a new planing mill here. 

MAINE. Auburn—The Parker Manufacturing Co. has 
moved here and will begin manufacturing its line of chil- 
dren's toys about April 1. The company also manufac- 
tures various wooden specialties and novelties. Harry L. 
Webber, W. Stinson Parker and Leon A. Wardwell are 
members of the company. 

MICHIGAN. Monroe—The Radke Lumber & Supply 
Co., recently incorporated, will erect a planing mill. The 
stockholders are August Radke, sr., president, and Au- 
gust Radke, jr., secretary. 

MISSISSIPPI. Cedars— The Mississippi Veneer & 
Lumber Co. will erect an addition, 50 by 170 feet in size. 

Paulding—The Standard Lumber Co. will erect a saw 
mill with a daily capacity of 100,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber, principally poplar and gum. About seventeen 
miles of standard gauge railroad will be built from 
Paulding to Stevens. 

Vicksburg—The Dixie Cooperage Co. has let contract 
for plant to be built with a daily capacity of 75,000 coiled 
elm hoops for barrels. The plant will cost $40, 000, it is 
estimated. Machinery has been acquired. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lexington—The Lexington Chair 
Co. has let contract to erect an addition to its chair 
factory, 40 by 60 feet and two stories high, increasing 
capacity from G00 chairs daily to 750 chairs. Machinery has 
been acquired. 

Lincolnton—George and Dave Bean will rebuild planer 
room of plant, which was reported burned recently. 

Maiden—George W. Keener will install a lumber fin- 
ishing plant and will manufacture building materials. 
Machinery has been acquired. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Reliable Lumber Co., of Crit- 
tenden, Ky., has bought eight and one-half additional 
acres of land, and ground is to be broken for a large mill 
that will accommodate ten saws. 

Shadyside—The Futhey Lumber & Hardware Co. has 
begun the erection of an addition to its planing mill. 
New machinery will be installed. 

VIRGINIA. Sylvatus—The Carroll County Lumber Co. 
has bought 4,800 acres timberland near here and will 
establish ten or fifteen saw mills on the tract to manu- 
facture the timber into merchantable stock for shipping. 


WISCONSIN. Ladysmith—The Wood Products Co. has 
rebuilt the enameling department of its plant, which was 
visited by fire recently, and is again able to keep the 
mill in full operation. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—The Gorrie Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the lumbering and contracting business. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—F. V. Paramino re- 
cently began wholesaling lumber, etc. 


_ CONNECTICUT. Norwich—The Norwich Woodwork- 
p> Co. recently began manufacturing sash, doors, blinds, 
ete. 

IDAHO. Cascade—The Coast Lumber Co. recently 
pean the retail business here, with headquarters at 

oise 

Fenn—The Madison Lumber & Mill Co. recently began 
the retail business, having headquarters at Lewiston. 

Worley—The Brodwing Lumber Co. has begun the 
sawmilling and lumbering business. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—C. W. Bryant, 337 Peoples Gas 
Building, recently began wholesaling lumber. 

INDIANA. Union City—The Sedan Body Co. has en- 
tered the trade. 

KANSAS. Jetmore-Shallow Water—The C. C. Isely 
Lumber Co. recently began the retail business, with head- 
quarters at Cimarron. 

Wichita—The Van Odder Lumber Co. has opened a 
yard here. 

KENTUCKY. Sulphur—W. M. Shrader recently began 
the retail lumber business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Edmiston & Co. recently 
began wholesaling yellow pine lumber. 

Rockport—The Pearl River Cypress Co. recently began 
manufacturing lumber. 

Meridian—The Algonquin Lumber Co. has been organ- 
ized to conduct a wholesale business here, dealing in 
dressed stock exclusively. The principal officers and 
stockholders are E. D. Ward, formerly with the Ramsey- 
Wheeler Co., Bainbridge, Ga., and the Chickasaw Lumber 
Co., Demopolis, Ala., and J. K. Harper, of New Orleans. 
E. D. Ward will be in full charge of the business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—E. G. Shilkee, formerly with 
the E. G. Shilkee hay We Co., and also with the O’Neill 
Lumber Co., and M. A. Whalen, formerly manager of 
the Payton Lumber & Supply Co., have formed the 
Shilkee-Whalen Lumber Co. here to sell zolow. pine (car 

oak and piling) on a commission basis. The offices of the 
company are at 2002 Railway Exchange Building. 

MONTANA.  Clarkston-Ringling-W hite Sulphur 
Springs—The Copeland Lumber Co. recently began the 
retail business, with headquarters at Portland, Ore. 

Galata—The Citizens’ Lumber Co. has been organized 
by E. F. Brown, H. C. Roberts and R. V. Umsted. 

OKLAHOMA. Pawnee—The Pawnee Co. will open a 
lumber yard shortly. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—John L. Donellan recently began 
the brokerage business, etc. 

NEW JERSEY. Columbia—J. C. Kitchen has entered 
the wholesale lumber business. 


NEW YORK. New York City—The Boyd-Sinclair 
Lumber Co. recently began the wholesale business, with 
offices at 30 Church Street. 

OREGON. Portland—N. 
the sawmilling business. 

Enterprise—The Lapwai Lumber Co., manufacturer and 
wholesaler of soft western pine etc., with offices here and 
planing mill and box factory at Gwynne Siding, Ore., has 
opened a lumber yard here under the name Enterprise 
Lumber Yard. ; 

PENNSYLVANIA. Cheltenham—The Sweger-Sea- 
sholtz Co. recently began manufacturing sash, doors, etc. 


E. Ayer & Co. recently began 


Patton—E. J. Sherry recently began the lumbering and 


planing mill business. 


TEXAS. Littlefield—The Littlefield Lumber Co. is 
opening a yard. 

Little _River—The John May Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business here, with offices at Temple. 


WISCONSIN. Hurley—R. D. Hogan has opened an 
office here for his new work of contract logging. <A. D. 
Leavitt, of Merrill, has become associated with him. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—The Canadian Cedar & Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.) recently began wholesaling lumber and 


cedar products. 
CASUALTIES. 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria—The plant of the Alexandria 
Cooperage & Lumber Co. was visited by a severe wind 
storm recently, causing damage estimated at $1,500. The 
boiler house, smoke stack and refuse burner were blown 
down. The main part of the new mill escaped damage. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Somerville—The plant here of the 
F. H. Newton Co., manufacturer of doors, sash and blinds, 
was swept by fire March 1. The loss is estimated at $25,- 
000, which is partly covered by insurance. This company, 
which is one of the largest in its special line in New Eng- 
land, has headquarters and a factory on Portland Street, 
Boston, and another warehouse plant in Charlestown, 
therefore loss of the warehouse plant will not seriously 
interfere with current business. 


MICHIGAN. Saginaw—March 2 the large flooring mill 
of the S. L. Eastman Flooring Co. was swept by fire. 
Two kilns burned, but the company’s three big ware- 
houses were saved and the contents of the yard, also the 
chemical plant of the Eastman Salt Products Co. were 
saved. Sidney L. Eastman, president of both the flooring 
company and the salt products concern, estimates the 
damage at about $75,000, which is partly covered by in- 
surance. The mill will probably be rebuilt at once. 

MISSOURI. Stoutland—The D. J. Landers Lumber Co. 
was visited by fire recently, which caused a small loss, 
o_—_ estimated at $500. The fire was confined to the 
yard. 


OREGON. Coquille—Fire in the resaw room and plan- 
ing mill of E. E. Johnson caused damage amounting to 
$2,500, which is covered by insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Rhinelander—The sawmill and yards of 
the Stevens Lumber Co. were threatened with destruction 
by fire Feb. 28, when sparks from the mill burner set fire 
to several piles of lumber while a strong gale was blow- 
ing. The damage was held down to less than $1,500. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


OSHKOSH, WIs., March 5.—An order was issued in 
circuit court here by Judge George W. Burnell March 3 
that the receivers of the Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.)— 
A. L. Osborn, J. A. Kimberly, Jr., and the Wisconsin 
Trust Co., ‘“‘do discount sufficient of the bills receivable 
in their hands so that out of the proceeds thereof and 
the cash now in their hands as receivers they may pay 
the balance of the principal of the claims of the creditors 
heretofore allowed herein and that such payment of the 
remaining 15 percent of said claims allowed and proved 
herein be, and the same is, ordered and directed to be 
made forthwith.” The order was issued upon the peti- 
tion of the Paine Lumber Co., growing out of the action 
of George F. Foster and Charles Nevitt against the 
company. 

The court order further stated that ‘“‘any and all in- 
junction orders heretofore made and entered in the case 
be modified, changed and altered so as to permit the 
Paine Lumber Co. taking any and all necessary action 
to authorize and empower its proper officers to endorse 
the notes receivable, to be discounted by the receivers, 
such endorsement to be made for and in the name of and 
in behalf of said defendant corporation to the end that 
action of the corporation in so endorsing the notes may 
be the legal, valid and binding act of the corporation.” 
In the company’s petition it was stated that the re- 
ceivers, since they were appointed by the court, had 
managed and operated the business and had heretofore 
paid 85 percent of the amount of the claims filed and al- 
lowed; that there is now in the hands of the receivers’ 
assets. ageregating at least $3,000,000; that to pay the 
balance of the claims, $191,000 would be required and that 
the receivers had on hand $110,000 in cash and about 
$80,000 or more of notes receivable, which they have made 
arrangements with local banks to discount for them and 
give them cash therefor, the same being guaranteed 
by the company and delivered over to the receivers. To 
continue the company’s business receivers have been au- 
thorized to borrow money not exceeding $125,000. 


RICHMOND, ko March 5.—It is reported that Talia- 
ferro & Co., umber wholesalers, have applied > the 
United States District Court for the benefit of the bank- 
ruptcy law. Liabilities are said to be $95,885 and ee 

475. 
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DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 


MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 


Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Acolian IHall, 33 West 42d St. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 





Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 
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The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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CINCINNATI 


NN AS 
PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. 


Even Color 
Soft Texture 
We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—All of our own manu- 


facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 





MADE RIGHT 


OAK F LOORING 


Prompt Shi ts Guar 


The Mowbray & a Co. 


((ncorporated) 








MANUFACTURERS 
General Offices: Quicksand, Ky. 
= CINCINNATI, OHIO. MILLS=) — 
5 WM TULL LLU 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


The Swift Coal & Timber Co., of Sergent, Ky., operat- 
ing also at Lake Charles, La., sold 60,000 acres of unde- 
veloped timber and coal properties to Lucius F. Carey, 


W. M. Carey and associates, of Richmond, Va., which com- 


prise the Letcher County Coal Corporation. The land is 
located_along Rochhouse and Carr’s Fork of the Ken-~ 
tucky River and tributaries in Knott and Letcher Coun- 
ties. It is understood that a portion of the extensive 
holdings will be opened this year and a lot of preliminary 
work will be required in building logging roads, railways, 
bridges etc. 





H. C. Woolf, manager of the Harmount Tie & Lumber 
Co., Winchester, Ky., has bought the timber on 2,000 


acres of land at Broadhead, Ky., which was owned by 
the Frith heirs. Mr. Woolf figures to cut 60,000 ties and 
3,000,000 feet of lumber. 


D. M. Roll, of Greenville, Ky., has bought the interest of 
his partner, W. E. Drake, in a 4,000-acre timber tract on 
Green River, near Rockport, Ky., and has formed the 
Green River Lumber & Tie Co., of which he is president 
and general manager. Plans are being pushed to develop 
the tract at once. 





The Douglas-Walker Lumber Co. has transferred a large 
timber boundary of hardwood, along the Kentucky-Vir- 
ginia line to the Honaker Lumber Co., of Honaker, Va., 
and the latter company is reported to be preparing to start 
developments this spring. 
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} The Hay Lumber Company 


St. Bernard, CINCINNATI. OHIO 


POPLAR and HARDWOODS 


POPLAR SIDING—OAK FLOORING 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32 


A feature of the Chicago market situation this week 
is the slight betterment noticeable in the ear situa- 
tion. The improvement is hardly worth while getting 
excited about, but, generally speaking, lumbermen in 
this market have found the car movement easier. 
The demand for every kind of wood keeps up at strong 
prices and the chief trouble local wholesalers and mill 
representatives have is supplying the items consumers 
want. 

Southern pine demand keeps fairly strong, with prices 
as firm as they have been. There is a continued de- 
mand for all kinds of hardwoods at: strong prices, and 
some prices are as strong as they have been in years. 
Consumers do very little if any quibbling and seem 
willing to pay the price for any kind of Iumber wanted 
if delivery can only be made in any reasonable time. 
Hemlock is as strong as, if not stronger than, it was and 
the same is true of northern pine. Cypress retains a 
big demand at good prices, while redwood was never 
better from the viewpoint of demand in this territory. 
Prices on redwood are firm. Fir, spruce and cedar are 
affected by conditions on the Coast and it is still diffi- 
cult to make delivery in this market. Fir would find a 
much Jarger market here if cars could come thru more 
promptly. Prices are firm on coast woods. The same 
ear situation affects the pines produced in the West. 
There is a gradually growing active situation with white 
cedar products, especially poles and posts, and a fine 
business is in prospect. Red cedar shingles are up in 
price over last week, due chiefly to lack of shipping 
equipment, and white cedars, if shipment could be made 
promptly, could be sold at stronger prices than are 
quoted. Lath are strong in both demand and price. 
Hardwood flooring people are enjoying a fine trade at 
strong prices and activity rules the hardwood veneer 
trade. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merril, Secretary of the Board of 








Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED MAR. 3, 
Lumber Shingles 
BOD Be cin Sisrernlernine wis si8'bis swe oe 67,871,000 8,400,000 
IPI Stacks cckuska haa sen eae 56,703,000 6,993,000 
SRPTPRRO 6x6 oko a oa wae iw 11,168,000 1,407,000 
TOTAL RECEIVTS JAN. 1 TO MAR. 3 
BED) Stieber nan eae eee ee wee 487,411.000 47,855,000 
BED on cs cine = Seca e so auwbiawen s 452,154,000 77,708,000 
DOPPRRE 65s Mew aa cae Kae BO,20T2000 ==. ns s0:00 00 
SUTPORNE nes Cowes hanna) Gee ee een ee 29,853,000 
SHIP MENTS—-WEEK ENDED MAR. 3 
SURES Ey oismhiekis ci ah eo sos ees 22,518,000 3,593,000 
IDE conor bach on ae sae ek 26,386,000 4. 092,000 
BPRORPASO ioc sales ss kee So 3, 868,000 000 499, 000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MAR. 3 
PMN TMs Gale on de’ soise he 5 tere le ca ew Oe 176,109,000 22.379,000 
1) CROSSES se ier oe ce Ceeny Arie eran 4 204,752,000 52,171, 000 


"28, 643,000 29, 792. 000 
Permits issued by the Chicago buitding department 
for the week ended March 8 were: 


re 





CLASS— No. Value. 
SURE AIRE OMIOIND, oe c's cm hi ose ees 6 eo A WS hk! 6 $ 3,140 
$ 1.000 and under $ 5,000 37 99,100 

5,000 and under 10,000 10 65,100 

10,000 and under 25,000... 19 254,800 
25.000 and under 50,000 6 218,000 
Catholic Bishop Church of Chicago, Irv- 

See; BOAT BSOUNOV AUN soins ss om 0 bo 0 os 00s 1 160,000 
Standard Car & Seal Co., 4-story factory. 1 140,000 
Goodman Manufacturing Co., five 1-story 

PRCUOMIES: pak au bo osu w esse sesso wse ss 1 125,000 

oS See ese ea Ir ee ee eee 81 $ 1,065,140 
Average valuation for the week......... 6 13,149 
re 64 489,500 
Average valuation previous week........ bt 7,648 
Totals corresponding week 1916......... 180 2,273,100 
Totais Jan. 1 to March &, 1917.......... 915 14,652,915 
Totals corresponding period 1916........ 1,140 18,752,525 
Totals corresponding period 1915........ 1,204 12,449,987 
Totals corresponding period 1914........ 1,133 13,325,325 
Totals corresponding period 19138........ 1.0438 14.941,895 
Totals corresponding period 1912........ 734 7,311,965 
Totals corresponding period 1911........ 1,798 19,153,700 
Totals corresponding period 1910........ 1,302 17,544,350 
Totals corresponding period 1909........ 1,817 18,828,250 
Totals corresponding period 1908........ eo 8,065,025 
Totals corresponding period 1907........ 1,331 .10,966,900 


Below is given a comparative statement of building 
permits for February, 1917, and February, 1916: 
No. Feet F rontage Cost 
WeUTORTY-AO1T ... 65 s.0eeces 309 10,448 $3.657,900 
Pebraary, 1916........0.05 579 20,208 7,354,200 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—The northern pine situation moves along 
without much change, orders still being much in excess 
of shipments. Some wholesalers and mill representatives 
still hesitate to take orders in the fear that shipments 
could not be made for some considerable time. Prices 
never were stronger and inquiry is for everything on the 
list. There is still a big demand for low grade material 
from the box people, who seem eager to buy all kinds 
of low grade lumber suitable for making boxes. The box 
factory people are having a big demand on account of 
activity in many lines of business that demand contain- 
ers. Northern pine dealers are watching the railroad 
situation anxiously, hopeful that some embargoes may 
be lifted. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Owing to the stringent car short- 
age condition some retail buyers are becoming rather 
nervous over the prospect of getting needed stock before 
the spring trade opens up strong. The mills are choked 
up with orders they have been unable to fill, and so 
are not keen to pick up additional business under present 
conditions. Prices are firm on the recently advanced 
lists, and unless the western situation eases up mate- 
rially it is feared they may go still higher. Mill stocks 
are badly broken, low grades being almost cleaned up. 
The high cost of logging is being figured in on future 
prices. The logging season holds on well, but less than 
a normal log production is expected owing to labor 
conditions. 





New York.—A satisfactory demand is reported and in- 
dications are plentiful that spring trade will be good, 
Inquiries from industrial plants are firm and yards are 
sending business that shows up well in the aggregate. 
There is no difficulty in getting higher prices, and many 
shipments are still far behind. The situation in white 
pine is not so acute as far as shortage is concerned as it 
is in other lines. Contractors in suburban inquiries look 
for a good volume of spring business. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The turn to wintry weather again this 
week has put a check to the demand for building lum- 
ber, which had begun to be more active. Demand for 
upper grades continues steady and this class of stock is 
becoming much depleted. The lack of cars causes much 
trouble in getting in lumber as well as shipping it away. 
Prices show little change, being unusually strong for the 
season. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand for better grades 
shows a wider range and box and barn boards sell more 
freely than at any other time this winter at prices not 
reached in recent years. Buyers are urging prompt ship- 
ments, but the point has been reached where no assur- 
ances are given as to when the stock will be available. 
Notwithstanding the car shortage, dealers state that 
February was one of the best months of the winter in 
the volume of business booked, and they look for more 
active buying during March. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is an increasing scarcity in 
stocks in Pittsburgh and there is much concern over the 
slow arrival of material, which is rendering conditions 
more acute. The difficulty as to making any contract 
shipments is causing hesitancy among white pine men 
in accepting business. Prices are firm enough, but sales 
are dropping down because of uncertainties regarding 
shipments. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—Business in dimension spruce has been 
light the last few days, but the base quotation remains 
firm at the new high record of $34. The few mills now 
in operation are well supplied with orders. Traffic con- 
ditions are improving on the eastern Canadian railroads, 
with the result that some Canadian random dimension 
has been offered here slightly under the quotations on 
the better quality lumber from Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. There have been offers of New Brunswick scant- 
ling at $29 and of 2x8-inch at $32. For American random 
quotations are: 2x3-, 2x4-, 2x5-, 2x6- and 2x7-inch, $30; 
2x8-, $33; 2x10-, $35; 2x12-inch, $36. The board market 
is firm and fairly active. Matched spruce boards, 10-, 
2-, 14- and 16-feet, have gone to $28 to $30. Dry cover- 
ing boards, planed one side, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet 
and up long, are selling at $25 to $26. Some green might 
be had for $1 less. 


New York.—-Stocks continue scarce and prices are 
strong. Manufacturers have no difficulty in encouraging 
a higher run of prices for proposed spring contracts, and 
as yards are short of stock prices are given less considera- 
tion than ability to get shipments here promptly. Spring 
building will probably open up actively, altho it is now 
slow. A shortage of cars for replenishing purposes brings 
good prices, but the embargoes have kept out of the 
market many stocks that are badly needed. 


Baitimore, Md.—-The new British order practically ex- 
cluding all imports of lumber and logs will greatly limit 
shipments from this port. To what extent the shipments 
of spruce will be affected by the change, if at all, remains 
to be seen, but there is a feeling among those who handle 
this business that the requirements of the allied govern- 
ments will be as large as they have been, and that in this 
case an exception will be made. The range of prices, of 
course, is being maintained, and the trade will probably 
keep up as long as the war lasts. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—All lists show slightly higher prices 
than at the opening of the present year. The stock re- 
ported available for shipment is much smaller than was 
expected at this time and interest in this lumber is 
greater than usual. The eastern demand is growing 
larger. Strictly local trade is suffering from delayed 
deliveries like in all other lumber lines. Prompt delivery 
would unquestionably bring a premium. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—A spurt in the trade in white cedar product 
is due, dealers in both poles and posts expecting a big 
spring demand, which only requires milder w2ather for 
activity. There will undoubtedly be a big business this 
spring in poles, as reports show that the utility compa- 
nies that use poles will do a heavy amount of construc- 
tion work. Farmers, too, as a rule have more money now 
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to buy with than in many seasons and consequently in 
making improvements will include fence work. The 
railroads are still buying a considerable volume of white 
cedar ties. Some mills defer quoting on shingles because 
of the difficulty in making shipments. There ought not 
to be much trouble in getting a better price for white 
cedars in this market than has been quoted for several 
weeks. 


Minneapois, Minn.—Wholesalers all have heavy in- 
quiries on hand and would be able to pile up a good line 
of orders if they could only give some assurances of 
delivery. But the car situation is extremely bad and 
seems to get no better, with no prospect of relief, even. 
It is feared that a big line of business in posts and poles 
which is about to develop will be lost thru inability to 
supply the stock wanted. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—Hardwoods are still good property from the 
viewpoints of demand and price, despite the slight slack- 
ening in some respects during the last couple of weeks. 
Hardwoods of all kinds are firm in price and the tendency 
is to higher values. It is almost impossible to get thick 
items in some dry stocks, and what is obtainable finds 
quick sale. The quest for both southern and northern 
hardwoods is keen. Demand is especially good for 6/4 
and 8/4 No. 1 common and better birch, 8/4 maple, thick 
items of elm, and the different grades of basswood, with 
northern stocks. With southern both red and sap gum 
are strong, oak is moving better, and poplar, which has 
been an active wood for a long while, loses none of its 
popularity. Cottonwood is strong and scarce. There is 
a good demand for any kind of low grade hardwood that 
the box manufacturer can use, and good prices prevail. 
Stocks both north and south are badly broken and daily 
it is becoming more difficult to satisfy wants. Hardwood 
flooring was never in better demand; mills are filled up 
with orders, and about the same situation exists with 
veneers. Northern veneer mills are having trouble in 
getting logs. 


Minneapois, Minn.—Wholesalers all report a large line 
of unfilled orders owing to the difficulty in getting cars. 
The great bulk of dry northern hardwood controlled 
from here is sold, and prices on the broken stock remain- 
ing are very strong. Deliveries from the South are slow 
and unsatisfactory in the extreme, and buyers are press- 
ing dealers for their supplies. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The demand for soft maple still continues 
good and all other hardwoods show great activity. The de- 
mand for nearly all lines is still ahead of the supply and the 
ability to deliver. Stocks are still fairly good but are not 
expected to withstand the spring demand if it continues to 
increase. The call for car oak continues satisfactory and 
the transportation problem seems to be the only fly in the 
ointment of the hardwood men. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Shipping conditions at the mills are 
reported very bad and heavy rains and floods thruout the 
South also have added to the troubles of the manufac- 
turers. The call for maple and oak flooring is strong. 
Prices are running quite firm and there is a tendency to 
advance. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market here continues 
firm, with demand good but with business restricted on 
account of the shortage of cars and the embargoes in 
force on so many of the roads. Demand is good for gum 
lumber in all grades and the market is exceptionally well 
maintained. The lower grades of gum are being used 
freely in box manufacture, while the higher grades appear 
to be finding ready outlet. The lower grades of cotton- 
wood, too, are being readily absorbed by the box makers 
who are doing an excellent business. The remainder of 
the list is without new feature. The position of hickory 
continues strong, with offerings light and demand active. 
The same is true of ash. Prices on everything are in the 
sellers’ favor and there appears no disposition to push 
anything for sale or to offer anything whatever at con- 
cessions, 


Louisville, Ky.—Practically everything in hardwoods is 
now steady and in good demand, it being merely a matter 
of getting the orders out, everyone being far behind in 
shipping, due to embargoes, congestion, car shortage and 
bad weather. Plain oak in common and better, of 5/4, 
6/4 and 8/4, moves very freely to furniture manufac- 
turers. Number 2 grades are not quite so active, and 
quartered oak, while good, is not showing the activity 
of common. Prices are firm, however. Elm is in big 
demand, as is also ash, common and better getting the 
heaviest call, principally for auto woodwork. The auto- 
mobile people are also clamoring for 8/4 and thicker 
maple. Basswood is hard to find, the supply in the North 
being light, but a good call is being experienced for low 
grade and No. 2 common. About the only item in chest- 
nut that moves is sound wormy, which is very scarce 
and hard to secure. Wagon manufacturers demand 
cottonwood, which also is scarce, the inquiry being prin- 
cipally for Nos. 1 and 2 common, and boxboards., Orders 
are plentiful and the general outlook said to be very good. 


Boston, Mass.—This is a_ seller’s market. This is 
obvious when buyers will pay without protest $60 for 
the firsts and seconds grade of sap birch in inch stock 
and by the carload lot, or $67 for plain oak and $49 for 
maple. The only complaint this week is the difficulty 
of securing the delivery of lumber after it is sold. Ship- 
ments are very slow and uncertain. Current quotations 
on the hardwoods in most request, firsts and seconds, 
inch, are within the following range: Basswood, $45 to 
$47; maple, $47 to $49; plain oak, $65 to $67; quartered 
oak, $88 to $91; sap birch, $58 to $60; white ash, $58 to $61. 

Baltimore, Md.—Notwithstanding advances that have 
been made in the quotations buyers are ready enough to 
take up suitable stocks if there is a reasonable assurance 
that delivery will be made when wanted. Yet in spite of 
the impediments in the way of the distribution it does not 
seem that millmen have piled up extensive accumulations. 
For the present there is no sign of an abatement of wants, 
and the feeling among members of the trade is optimistic. 


New York.—The situation is satisfactory, but deliveries 
are far behind and there seems to be no immediate pros- 
pect of relief from embargoes. Inquiries are good, and 
altho some manufacturers have good sized orders, deal- 
ers are sufficiently uncertain about conditions to plan 
very cautiously on this business. Stocks at mill points are 
reported broken. The list is strong. Plain and quartered 
oak are well taken and prices are continued right at the 
top. Maple and birch are unchanged and special lines 





such as mahogany and walnut are bringing excellent 
prices. Business from repair shops is good. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is fairly good, but is considerably 
hampered by railroati congestion. Wholesalers have sev- 
eral million feet of lumber en route from Southern mills, 
and it is much delayed. Yard stocks have become con- 
siderably depleted because of the large inroads made upon 
them during the last few months. Maple and birch are 
among the leading woods and prices hold well. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Notwithstanding the un- 
certainty of deliveries, orders are coming in with greater 
frequency and shippers have plenty to occupy their time 
and attention. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—At no time in the past winter months 
has there been such a general tendency in hardwood 
trade toward higher values. It is not confined to any 
one item of lumber but practically all hardwoods are 
included in the scarcity complained of. Mills are unable 
to make deliveries against orders and dealers and pro- 
ducers are not taking on new business except under 
conditions that make it unsatisfactory to the consumer. 
The oak and chestnut trade have been under a strain 
owing to dilatory deliveries from producers’ plants. Pop- 
lar and maple are scarce and very firm in price. Low 
grade hardwoods are being sought by manufacturing 
trade with unusual persistency. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Operators evidenty believe that the 
adverse transportation and weather conditions can not 
last all summer, as they are extending their activities 
in preparation for a large volume of business. There is 
a broad .demand for all woods at the advanced prices, 
especially for oak, chestnut and poplar. The market for 
flooring and ceiling material is better than for years, and 
the distribution of the finished goods is equally active. 
There is no improvement in the supply of cherry and 
mahogany for veneers, altho some other woods are re- 
ported to have been slightly replenished during the tem-° 
porary relief in the transportation field. There has de- 
veloped additional strength in heavy construction mate- 
rial, the inquiries coming from car and bridge builders. 
Shop grades are active and prices firm, and dressed and 
rough lumber for boxes and crating is wanted in excess 
of the supply. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade continues firm in every par- 
ticular. Buying is fairly active, altho the railroad con- 
gestion has kept buyers out of the market to a certain 
extent. Yard stocks are not very large and many of 
the dealers are making efforts to accumulate in view of 
an expected active building season. Furniture and box 
factories are good customers and the same is true of 
implement and vehicle concerns. Shipments are delayed, 
altho better car service was reported last week. Prices 
are firm and every change is toward higher levels. Quar- 
tered oak is steady and prices at the Ohio River are: 
Firsts and seconds, $83; No. 1 common, $55. There is 
also a good demand for plain oak stocks at the following 
quotations: Firsts and seconds, $57 to $59; No. 1 common, 
$36; No. 2 common, $26, and No. 3 common, $16. Poplar 
is steady and the lower grades are strong. Chestnut 
is strong and the same is true of basswood and ash. 
Other hardwoods are steady and unchanged. 


Ashland, Ky.—Oak boards are in good demand and all 
grades are active. Bill stuff and ties are heavily called 
for. Ash moves well. Prices remain firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—_Hemlock seems to be gradually going to 
higher values. For cargo shipment and some rail ship- 
ment it is selling for a dollar better than in January. 
The trade is suffering severely from lack of cars and 
conditions have been .growing worse in that respect in- 
stead of better. If the railroads could lift embargoes 
so that shipments could be made thru Chicago to Michi- 
gan and other territory east of here a big market would 
develop for hemlock. Inquiry is plentiful for almost 
everything and along with growing inquiry stocks in 
the North become more broken. Prices are strong for 
everything. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a very strong market for hem- 
lock here. The difficulty of getting southern. pine and 
North Carolina pine boards because of the rail conges- 
tion has turned the attention of many buyers to hem- 
lock and spruce, with the result that those woods have 
strengthened materially. The supply of dry hemlock 
boards is really short at the eastern mills and the result 
of this fact has been another general advance of prices. 
Clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, have sold this 
week at $25, while $24 is now rock bottom for anything 
at all serviceable. Hemlock plank also move better at 
firm prices, but hemlock dimension is not very active, 
as most builders prefer spruce or southern pine. 








New York.—There is no falling off in demand but yards 
are careful about committing themselves for future obli- 
gations. Many cars are held in transit and wholesalers 
nave to be just as careful in booking their orders because 
mill stocks are scarce and sold well ahead. Stocks in the 
hands of retailers are promising, and while the building 
outlook is only fair so far as the next few weeks are con- 
cerned, inquiries indicate the season will be good. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥.—There is a good inquiry, despite the 
fact that the weather at present is unfavorable to build- 
ing. Cars are scarce and lumber stocks are broken. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers accept orders only 
for stock that is available in the wholesale yards or being 
shipped from points of production by rail. Dealers have 
been asked to accept orders on stock to be brought down 
the lakes by vessel, but the uncertainty of freight rates 
has caused wholesalers to refrain from any attempt to 
quote prices on this lumber for delivery as soon as it 
arrives. Demand asserts greater strength right along 
and slight advances are paid on orders that take in items 
with which the yards are none too well supplied. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Trade is all but at a standstill owing 
to congestion of railroad freight from the mill districts. 
Prices are firm and are believed to be at a minimum for 
the coming spring and summer. The demand is broaden- 
ing out with the extension desired in railroad and coal 
fields and yet output is not expected to be very large 
owing to scarcity of labor in the mill sections. Yards in 
and around Pittsburgh are running with small stocks, 
and all of which are badly broken. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Firmness features the market, but 
there is a scarcity of supplies in distributing yards. 
Inquiries are for a large quantity of timbers and planks 
and other outside construction grades, 
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Northern Hardwoods 


Ask us to quote you on your 
1917 requirements in 


4-4” & 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Ash. 

4-4” & 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Basswood. 
4-4” & 5-4 No. 3 Common Basswood. 

4-4” No. 2 Common & Better Birch. 

4-4”, 6-4 & 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. S. Elm. 
4-4” to 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. R. Elm. 
4-4” and 5-4 No.2 Com. & Btr.S. Maple. 
6-4” and thicker No. 2 Com. & Btr. H. Maple. 
4-4” and 8-4 No.3 Hemlock. 


Pine and Elm—Crating Stock. 
Maple timbers and car stocks. 
“Famous” Shawano County Hard Maple. 


Gill-Andrews 


wausay. Lumber Co. 



















WISCONSIN 
A Brand to 
Tie to —— 


eerless 


Rock Maple, Beech Met ee 
and Birch a 





FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing'es and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also lead- 
ing manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


We Offer 


200 M’ 2x4 & wider 8’-20’ 


DRY No.1 & 2 HEMLOCK 


Stock can be milled to suit the trade. 





For Immediate 
Shipment: 





Eau Claire Lumber Co., ="Wwin'’ 


Northern Hardwoods 


A We offer the following for immediate delivery: K 


2cars 4-4 Ist and 2nd Red Birch 5 cars 8-4 6’’& wdr. No.3 Hemlock 


2 cars 5-4 No. 2 Common Birch . 
l car 10-4 let end 2ed Birch lcar 8-4 No. 3 Common Soft Lim 


2 cars 6-4 No. 1 Common Basswood| 2 cars 5-4 No. 1 C.& B. Basswood 











Get our prices today. 


Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. 4 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-P his GRAND PRIZE. 


International Expo 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS {37°55 


tory ipa y 
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Now’s the Time to 
Take the Agency 


and make good rig) 
the opportunity of- 
fered you for re- 
newing the acquain- 
tance of the farmers 
in your locality. 
Every one of them 
has grain to grind 
and with a 


Monarch “ waa Feed Mill 


in your yard you can build up a profitable side-line 
to your lumber business, Let them know that 

can grind their oats, corn, rye, buckwheat, etc., and you h be be 
surprised how many farmers will call on you. Occasionally, with 
the help of our printed testimonial letters, you'll be able to sell a 
mill outright—here’s another profit. Let's get together. 





Write for particulars today. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muney.‘ex. 











Cut Down Your Overhead Expense 


The one big item in overhead expense is 
power. Slow speed dust seneniene save ower 
and put more money in your pocket. 
the reason so many are installing the 


“Invincible” 


Dust Collecting Systems 


We manufacture all types of Blower systems 
for woodworking factories and sawmills. Let 
our engineers study your requirements and ad- 
vise with you onone best suited to your needs. 


Write for particulars today. 


The Invincible Blow Pipe Co. 


2527-29 Homer St., CHICAGO 














Yellow Pine Lumber 


RIFT SAWN FLOORING 
A SPECIALTY 


The Britton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


LAKEWOOD, FLA. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 








Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 











( Bote Raat 
y WHO FEATURE BIG VALUES 


{gy 
OUR SPECIALTIES y 
Poplar and Cypress 


Macon Hardwood Lumber Co. 
MACON, GA, 
Place our name on your mailing list. J 
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uf Fructural Timbe re 


Dimension 


Railroad and Car Material 
are ie at our Boston, Ga., plant and therefore you can de- 
on size, quality and grades 
YELLOW PIN E YARD STOCK 


from Thomasville - will meet your requirements for quality, uni- 
formity and value—say noth- 


rby ing of our service. 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board re lumber, scantling, 
timber nthe saw liom, may ieeeon ah, i $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar, good in demand and price for many 
weeks, seems to be getting even stronger. There is a 
growing scarcity of stocks and those that use this wood 
as a rule want a lot of it. The demand is specially 
strong for No, 1 and No. 2, and wholesalers have no 
trouble in selling all they are able to find. Poplar veneers 
are also strong in demand and price. A lot of poplar is 
being taken by the box factories. 


Boston, Mass.—Poplar looks very strong. There is not 
a very heavy volume of business in this wood, largely 
because of the difficulty of getting it here from the pro- 
ducing districts, but sellers are confident and show a 
general disposition to mark up their lists and refuse 
any concession even to old customers. The medium 
grades are receiving more attenion than they were last 
month, and it is likely that they will be doing still better 
a month hence. The best yellow poplar in inch stock has 
sold at $65. The lowest current quotation on inch firsts 
and seconds is now $62. 


Baltimore, Md.—The lower grades are taken up with 
sufficient freedom to prevent accumulations at producing 
points, but the higher grades, which were for a long time 
regarded as chiefly export articles, have also found takers 
in such numbers that all apprehension of congestion has 
proved groundless. In spite of the obstacles to a free 
movement, which the breakdown in transportation has 
proved to be, the mills have no extensive accumulations 
that could not be taken care of, and it is largely a prob- 
lem of being able to get lumber to points of consumption. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is about normal for this season, 
with prices holding firmly. Stocks come forward from 
the mills very slowly because of the embargoes. The 
amount of lumber offering shows little increase and buy- 
ers are gunning short of stock. ; 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand holds strong, and buyers are 
so urgent that list prices are easy to secure. The planing 
mills and the furniture and carriage factories are steady 
customers. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a steady demand for poplar 
stocks, with prices ruling firm in every particular. Buy- 
ing by factories is good. Mill stocks are fairly good. 


Ashland, Ky.—Orders are plentiful but shipments are 
still delayed to some extent by railroad embargoes to 
eastern points. Recent high water brought in a good run 
of logs. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—The car situation is undoubtedly the key to 
the fir situation. The Coast people were never in such 
sore straits as now over the lack of cars, and what they 
are obtaining is the open variety, requiring the better 
grades to be boxed up with cheaper lumber if shipments 
are to be made. That is the information given to the 
fir dealers here by Coast mills. If shipments could come 
thru there would be much activity in fir in this market. 
There is a lot of inquiry, especially from the yards. The 
railroad buying is undergoing a lull. There is no change 
with spruce, but shingles are up in price. Fir finish and 
stepping are now selling at $2 above list and other prices 
are a dollar more than quoted on discount sheet No. 15, 
of Dec. 19. 


Seattle, Wash.—Due to increased cost of production 
and a curtailment of shipping and operations, lumber 
prices took a decided advance here this week. Fir items 
generally advanced $1 a thousand, with the exception 
of finish and vertical grain stepping, both of which ad- 
vanced $2 a thousand. Spruce prices generally advanced 
$2 a thousand, while red cedar siding advanced from 50 
cents to $1 a thousand. Prices on some of the principal 
fir items now are as follows: No. 1 clear v.g. flooring, 
$29; No. 2, $26; No. 3, $20; No. 2 clear and better, flat 
grain flooring, $18; No. 2 clear and better, 1x6 drop siding, 
$21; common boards and shiplap, $13; 2-inch common 
dimension, $12. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The fir lumber market is very strong 
on No. 15 list, with upward tendencies and some mills 
quoting on No. 16, the price depending on the mill and 
kind of business. Cutting orders are plentiful. Yard 
stock and timbers continue stiff and car material is also 
strong. Mills generally report all the orders they can 
eare for. The car situation is serious and unshipped 
orders are accumulating. 


Portland, Ore.—No change in market conditions are 
noted here. The car situation is the all important item 
and the volume of business depends upon the movements 
of cars. The mills are pretty well booked with orders. 
The log market remains unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fir continues to be in good demand, 
but is far from that condition in supply, as the west Coast 
shipping conditions are worse than ever. The new list 
No. 16 was put into effect this week with advances of 
$1, and dealers say that the situation as viewed from 
here promises further advances shortly. 


Boston, Mass.—Trading in fir, spruce and cedar from 
the Pacific coast mills continues to be quiet on account 
of the difficulty of getting supplies. Very little building 
grades of Douglas fir is coming in by water and the high 
eost of rail deliveries virtually prohibits any business 
except in very select finish. There is, of course, a mod- 
erate volume of business right along in fancy spruce etc. 
required in manufacturing lines. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—The lack of cars governs the situation with 
all the pine produced in the West. In the Inland Empire 
and in California millmen are not able to obtain anything 
like their requirements for cars. Prices on Idaho white, 
California sugar and white and western pine are all 
strong, and if shipments could be made with any satis- 
faction at all there would be a big demand in this 
territory. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Reports indicate that conditions 
West and Northwest have become, if possible, worse. 
The market is wide open for western stuff, but dealers 
still refuse to make promises. Most of them are declin- 


ing anything but extra choice orders on long-time deliv- 
ery. Naturally prices run very strong on the western 
pines, and the same condition applies to redwood and red 
cedar siding. 


Boston, Mass.—The market for the western white pines 
is very firm. The higher grades of Michigan pine have 
been marked up several dollars this week without at all 
affecting the good ‘seasonable inquiry. Altho buyers 
usually want an assorted car’and do not seem inclined 
to place orders for round lots, there is enough of this 
business to count up pretty well. The quotations at 
which this week’s business is being put through are as 
follows: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $108; 10/4 and 12/4, $118; 
16/4, $128; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $98.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $109; 
16/4, $119; fine common, 4/4, $71; 5/4 and 6/4, $76; 8/4, 
$77; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $59; 5/4, $68; 6/4, $69; 8/4, $74; barn 
boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch, $38; 7-inch, $39; 8-inch 


and 9-inch, $40. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Redwood, strong in demand and price for 
many weeks, is growing even more active. Wholesalers 
and mill representatives have a fine trade and are not 
experiencing car troubles so severely as handlers of other 
woods. Redwood shipments from the Coast to Chicago 
or points west of Chicago are coming thru in fairly good 
shape, considering the unfavorable transportation condi- 
tions, but embargoes interfere with shipments destined to 
territory east of here. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market is extremely 
firm, with good domestic orders coming in for lumber of 
all grades. The export situation is fair, foreign shipments 
being limited by the scarcity of tonnage. The Eastern 
rail trade is in excel’ ‘t condition so far as demand is 
concerned, and the -ur situation is smprovirs. Domestic 
orders for ties aré numerous and many shipments are 
going to South America and Mexico. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass.—The market is firm, but business is 
still restricted by the disturbance of rail traffic. The 
modification of the embargo: against lumber for connect- 
ing lines by the New York, New Haven & Hartford rail- 
road has helped appreciably this week, however, many 
yards are short of roofers and inquiries are numerous. 
For 6-inch the price has been advanced to $23.25 and for 
8-inch $24.25 is now asked. Rough edge sells well con- 
sidering the slowness of deliveries. For 4/4 some Sellers 
now insist upon $32.75, altho others will still consider 
bids of $31.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—There has been no decided change dur- 
ing the last week. Hopes of more favorable climatic con- 
ditions have been disappointed; if anything, the weather 
has been worse than before and has delayed construction 
work. Of course, it did not interfere with the operations 
of the box makers, but these plants experienced more or 
less difficulty in getting stocks of lumber. Prices are 
higher, if anything, and uncertainty continues to prevail. 





New York.—Inquiries for all grades are good but deliv- 
eries are far behind, and while the prospective building 
demand is not altogether satisfactory, there is a good call 
for low grades, especially box and roofers. Prices in all 
instances are strong and there is no difficulty in dispos- 
ing of stocks available for immediate delivery. in fact, 
such requirements are taken care of at sellers’ prices. 
Buyers are more concerned about deliveries than prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Wholesalers report that the inquiry is 
larger than usual for this time of year and say this in- 
dicates that retail stocks have become much depleted. It 
looks as tho a shortage will set in in this section during 
the early part of spring. Embargoes still cause much in- 
convenience, tho it is occasionally possible to get lumber 
thru by special permit. Prices are firm. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—The volume of business is good. Prices re- 
main firm and there is considerable inquiry and buying. 
Altho reports would indicate that the car situation is 
better yellow pine wholesalers and mill representatives 
say that they can not notice much real betterment. De- 
lays everywhere are still the rule and sales are being 
made subject to delivery when it can be made. Some 
in the trade say that the yellow pine market in Chicago 
is stronger today than it has been for years, with no 
indication of getting weaker during this season. Rail- 
roads are buying a lot of material and the yards are 
making inquiries, with considerable buying. Heavy buy- 
ing is generally expected in this market this month and 
next. 


Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this week: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $38; B & better EG, $35; 
B EG, $34; C EG, $28; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $24; No. 2 
EG, $16.50; A FG, $27; B & better FG, $25.25; B FG, 
$24.75; C FG, $23; D FG, $21; No. 1 FG, $21.75; No. 2 
FG, $15.50; 1x4-inch, A EG, $37; B & better EG, $36; 
B EG, $34.50; C EG, $26.50; D EG, $21; No. 1 BG, $25; 
No. 2 EG, $16.50; A FG, $27; B & better FG, $25.50; 
B FG, $25; C FG, $23; D FG, $21; No. 1 FG, $22; No. 2 
FG, $15.50. Ceiling—g-inch, B & better, $23; No. 1, $21; 
No. 2, $18; %-inch, B & better, $21; No. 1, $18; No. 2, 
$11.50; %-inch, B & better, $26.50; No. 1, $21.50; No. 2, 
$17.50. Partition—4-inch, B & better, $26; No. 1, $22; 
No. 2, $18; 6-inch, B & better, $27. Bevel siding—1l-inch, 
B & better, $18; No. 1, $14.50; No. 2, $11. Drop siding— 
6-inch, B & better, $25.50; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17. Finish— 
B & better surfaced—1x4-inch, $25; 1x6-inch, $26.50; 1x8- 
inch, $26.50; 1x5 to 10-inch, $29; 1x12-inch, $29.25; 1%4x4 
to 12-inch, $32; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $31; B & better, 1%- 
inch, $29; C surfaced, 1x4-inch, $23; 1x6-inch, $25; 1x8- 
inch, $25; 1x5 to 10-inch, $28; 1x12-inch, $28; 14%4x4 to 
12-inch, $30; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $29.25. Rough finish—1x4- 
inch, $22.25; 1x6-inch, $24.25; 1x8-inch, $24.75; 1x5 to 
10-inch, $27; 1x12-inch, $27; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $28; 11%4x4 
to 12-inch, $27. Casing & base—‘ and 6-inch, $31.75; 
8- and 10-inch, $32.75. Jambs—4 nd 6-inch, $33; 1%4-, 
1%- and 2-inch, $36.50. Molding—ic percent. 
No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $18; other lengths, $18.50; 1x4- 
inch, CM, 16-foot, $18; other lengths, $18.50; 1x6-inch, 
16-foot, $20; other lengths, $20.50; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, 
$20.50; other lengths, $21. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 
20-foot), 1x4-inch, $12.50; 1x4-inch CM, $13; 1x6-inch, 
$15; 1x6-inch CM, $15.50. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20- 
foot), 1x4-inch, $10.50; 1x4-inch CM, $10.75; 1x6-inch, $11; 
1x6-inch CM, $12. Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 
16-foot, $17; other lengths, $17.50; 3$x8, 14- and 16-foot, 
$18.75; other lengths, $19; %x10, 14- and 16-foot, $18.75; 
other lengths, $19; }$x10, 14- and 16-foot, $19; other 
lengths, $19.50; %4x12, 14- and 16-foot, $21.50; other 
lengths, $22; }%x12, 14- and 16-foot, $23; other lengths, 
$23.75. No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), %x8, $15.50; 3x8, 
$15.75; %4x10, $16.25; 42x10, $17; %x12, $17.50; }$x12, $18. 
No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), %x8, $11.50; }$x8, $12; %x10, 
$12; 3x10, $12.50; 3x12, $13.75; 3$x12, $14. Shiplap— 
No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $18.50; other lengths, 
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$19; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $19; other lengths, $19.50; 
1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $20; other lengths, $20.50. 
No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $16; 1x10-inch, $16.25; 
1x12-inch, $17.50. No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $13; 
1x10-inch, $13.50; 1x12-inch, $14. Car material—All 1x4 
and 6-inch: B & better siding, $26; No. 1 siding, $23; 
No. 1 roofing, $21; No. 1 lining, $20; No. 2 siding, $15; 
No. 2 roofing, $14; No. 2 lining, $14.50. All 2x6, 8- and 
10-inch: No. 1 decking, $20; No. 2 decking, $16; heart 
face decking, $21.50. Plaster lath—No. 1, $2.25; No. 2, 
$1.50. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $10; 8- and 10-foot, 
$10.50; 12-foot and longer, $11. Stringers—90 percent 
heart, 7x16 and 8xJ6-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26; 28-foot, 
$29.50; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $24; 28-foot, $27.50. 
Caps—Rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $23; 14-foot, $24; 
14x14-inch, 12-foot, $23.50; 14-foot, $24.50; No. 1 square 
S4S, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $22; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $23. 
Sills—36-foot, $26; 38-foot, $29; 40-foot, $34; 50-foot, $45. 
Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $20. No. 1 square 
S&E, $19; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, $22; No. 1 square 
S&E, $19.50; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S4S, $25; 
No. 1 rough, $21. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square S&E, 
$22; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $18.50; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $20.75; 
2x12 to 12x12-inch, $20.60; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $21.95. 
Paving block stock—No. 1 S&E, $14; No. 1 square S&E, 
$15; rough heart, $17. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 
14- and 16-foot, $21; other lengths, $21.25; No. 2, 1x10- 
inch (10- to 20-foot), $16. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 
and 2, $3.50 and $4.50 off list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20- 
foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $4, $4.50 and $5 off list; 22- and 24-foot, 
Nos. 1 and 2, $6.50 and $7.50 off list; No. 3, all lengths 
and sizes, average price, $10.15. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Prices are very firm, tho they show no 
particular tendency to rise. Some of the larger dealers are 
still out of the market owing to the car shortage. Trans- 
portation facilities between here and the South are easier, 
but the demand is very much in advance of the ability to 
supply the trade. The latest quotations on a few of the 
items are: No. 1, 2x4, 10- to 18-feet, $28.50; 20- to 30-feet, 
$30 ; 2x6, 12-, 14 and 16-feet, $27.50 ; 2x10, 12-, 14- and 10-feet, 
$29.50 ; 2x12, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, $30.50; No. 1 yellow pine 
boards, 1x6 to 1x10, $30; 1-inch flooring, B and better, $40; 
1x4 flooring, No. 1 common, $28.50. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The demand is increasing and prices 
are very firm on various small advances. The car situa- 
tion east of the Mississippi is easing off, according to 
reports to manufacturers here. Some of the mills re- 
port they are filled up with business and some are taking 
just enough orders to keep the cutters working to capac- 
ity. The dealers are all bullish. Some firms put on ad- 
vances last week ranging from $0.50 to $2. Railroads are 
buying considerable track and bridge material and some 
large orders are expected to be placed this spring for car 
stock. Country yard inquiry is growing, but definite 
orders are being delayed until the crop situation can be 
sized up better. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand rules active, but the move- 
ment is greatly restricted by car shortage and embargoes. 
In consequence the volume of unshipped orders on the 
mill files is increasing and there is talk of forced close- 
downs. It is understood that several mills are operating 
part time because of their inability to ship. Some mills, 
too, are refusing to book further orders which can not be 
shipped, preferring to await the lifting of embargoes and 
consequent clearance of orders in hand before loading 
their order files further. Prices are rated very firm, with 
occasional advances noted on items in active call which 
can be moved promptly. 


Boston, Mass.--Demand continues to develop in activity 
despite the railroad embargoes and the shortage of facili- 
ties for water transportation. Important contracts for 
industrial construction are creating a strong market for 
large quantities of longleaf dimension. The wholesale 
yards are busier than usual for this season, and general 
conditions are such that this business is being done on a 
fairly profitable basis. The improvement of rail traffic 
conditions has been very satisfag';ry the last few days 
and a stronger disposition to bu, * s been the natural 
result among the. reiail dealers, many of whom are in 
urgent need Of some southern pine lines. Flooring quota- 
tions are firmer and demand is picking up right along. 
Arkansas and longleaf pine flooring, 1x4-inch, sold this 
week as follows: Quarter sawn A, $44.50 to $46.25; quar- 
ter sawn B, $42 to $48; quarter sawn C, $35 to $36. B & 
better partition, %x3%-inch, sells at $33, but several 
wholesalers have marked up to $34. The common grades 
of yellow pine are very firm. No. 2 common, 1x6-inch, 
is quoted at $23.50 and 1x8 inch at $1 more. 


Baltimore, Md.—Railroad car shortages, freight em- 
bargoes, scarcity of seagoing tonnage and bad weather 
are still important factors as affecting the distribution of 
longleaf pine stocks. Local assortments are not in ex- 
cess of the narmal needs, and a hopeful view is taken 
of the future. 


New York.—All thru the list prices are decidedly firm 
and buying is good. There is so much business behind, 
however, on account of embargo conditions that some 
wholesalers do not know where they are. Retailers’ stocks 
are limited and the prospective business from all sources 
tu the retail yards during the spring is most encourag- 
ing. If there is any likelihood of yellow pine coming to 
this market in the next few weeks on a normal basis, 
there will be planty of takers for everything that is 
offered. Prices are right at the top and mills report them- 
selves sold ahead for a considerable period. Buying is 
not confined to building purposes, which in themselves 
are not very heavy, but the volume of business offered 
from railroad, stock-building and shipbuilding sources is 
most gratifying. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is on a good-sized scale, but 
stock is scarce, as formerly. Last week saw some re- 
vival of the building trade because of the milder weather, 
hut this week is stormy and a large amount of snow has 
fallen, interfering with building work. Prices hold strong 
because of lack of stock. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—According to reports from the south- 
ern pine mills, the car supply situation is somewhat better 
but it is well nigh impossible to get deliveries into Pitts- 
burgh on old orders. Prices for current business show 
Teasonable steadiness, but there is said to be possible 
softening in some lists that had been at the top notch 
until lately. The condition of the local market is in a 
measure localized by car supply, but demand is growing 
in size for the spring season. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—New complications in transportation 
conditions, due in part to the return of adverse weather 
and heavy snows retarding the movement of cars from 
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It is an exceptional opportunity for the lumber dealer to ex- 
pand his trade by offering better service than his competitor. 


Armleder trucks can help you do that. They are dependable, 
always running. Operation and maintenance costs are low. 
They have made splendid records for many lumber dealers. 


Write today for the details. 


Two-Ton. Worm Drive. Three-and-a-half-ton. 


TheO. Armleder Company 


Twelfth, Plum and Charles Streets, Cincinnati, O. 
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Motor Trucks 


THE TRUCK FOR 
YOUR BUSY SEASON 


Building permits, prosperity, everything by which the immedi- 
ate future of the lumber business can be judged, indicates one 
of the busiest seasons the trade has known in many years. 


A vast amount of lumber will have to be hauled this summer 
to building operations of every kind. 
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A Corner of One of Our Yards. 


Runs uniform in quality and grades—the result of 
Modern Mill Equipment and a determination to give 


Well Assorted Stocks Insure Prompt Service. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 
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NEW Economy in Your Hauling 


BOOKLET 
Whether you haul with teams or with trucks—depends 


> 
It’s 
FREE upon the cutting of the standing time—to an absolute 
minimum. The less the standing time—the greater the 


running time—and the greater the economies effected. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER 


UNIT SYSTEM 


which is explained in the new Booklet just off the press 
—is the solution of the “*High Cost of Delivering” 
problem. 






















It’s 

Full of 
Valuable 
Data! 

You Want 
It! 






Let our Traffic Experts work out your Savings. 


Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


1371-77 Gratiot Ave., DETROIT 














Getting the Orders 


That is what every dealer is trying to do nowadays and 
the more efficient you make your service, the better are 
your chances of success. Hundreds of retail dealers have 
installed the 


Port- 


Eveready i. Saw Rig 


in their yards and are today getting the Big Bills in their communities 
Why don't you investigate this time and labor-saving machine? Let us 
tell you how other dealers are getting better prices for their lumber 
by raising grades with their Evereadys. 











Write today for booklet “Eveready Saw Rigs as 
Used in Lumber Yards’’— it’s free for the asking. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., (°’sireer') Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 




















Pleasure Cars and Light Trucks 
Can Now Be Made Into Tractors 


In the second-hand automobile market you can find many out-of-date 
cars with first-class engines which can be bought very reasonably. 
It is for such cars that our engineers designed and perfected 


ie fax Traction Unit 


—and equipment which will quickly and economi- is connected to the special internal gear drive axle 
cally transform an automobile into a tractor. It is by means of a universal joint flange. 

attachable to any width of car by simply stripping Another economical advantage offered users of 
the body of the old car as far as the front seat and this Traction Unit is the saving of expense for 
removing the rear axle and wheels. The cross trailers. We furnish a special bolster plate with 
channel of the traction unit is then slipped over the each traction unit which enables you to use your 
stripped frame, squared up and bolted into place— old horse-drawn wagons, by simply removing the 
a job any blacksmith can do. The propeller shaft front axle, wheels and pole. 


Write today for full particulars, prices and our latest 
bulletin which contains a vital message for lumbermen. 


KNOX MOTORS ASSOCIATES, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 























north of Ohio River crossings, have put a damper on the 
southern yellow pine market and brought on a return 
of the car shortage disease. It is absolutely impossible 
for distributers here to secure the supplies they need, 
and with a steady increase in building activities in 
preparation for the open season, that can not be far 
away, and unfinished business accumulating, the situa- 
tion is aggravating, to say the least. The clamor for 
construction material, heavy and light, continues, and 
the call for partition, ceiling and flooring grades is even 
more urgent. There is quite a satisfactory movement of 
railroad ties, these appearing to be one item that can 
get thru freight blockades better than some others. All 


prices are firm. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues strong and an- 
other “lining up’’ of quotations to suit stock and other 
conditions is reported, carrying scattering advances over 
the list. Continuance of embargoes is interfering seri- 
ously with shipments, but it is understood that orders are 
being booked from embargoed territories, subject to de- 
layed shipments. Apart from the transportation trouble, 
the situation is excellent. 

Chicago.—About the only change in the cypress market 
is that some mills in the South report a slightly better 
ear supply. There remains a big demand for cypress, 
especially tank and greenhouse stock. Thick tank stock 
is high in price and hard to get. There is a seasonable 
demand for mixed cars from the yard trade. Cypress 
prices are strong. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The call for common boards has been 
some heavier than other demands the last week. The market 
has been without special feature otherwise. The trade itself 
is in a very satisfactory condition, as it is not hampered as 
much by car conditions as are some of the other lines, altho 
it of course has to submit to the same embargo conditions 
east of the river. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Advances of 25 cents to $1 were 
made last week in the list and prices are firm on the new 
basis. . The demand continues as well as could be desired 
and shows daily strengthening as the open weather ap- 
proaches. The car situation still is a considerable drag 
on the trade. 

Boston, Mass.—The slowness of deliveries continues to 
be about the only unsatisfactory feature of the local 
eypress market. Demand is active and quotations are 
maintained with great firmness. It is not hard for the 
wholesale dealer to make a sale of a round lot of cypress 
at an attractive price, but it is quite a problem to get 
the lumber delivered. Members of the wholesale trade 
say they would rather get some of the business already 
on their books cleared up than secure new orders. Ones 
and twos are firm at the following quotations: 4/4, $49.50 
to $51.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $50.50 to $52.50; 8/4, $54.75 to 
$55.75; 10/4 and 12/4, $73 to $79. The current quotations 
on No. 1 shop are: 4/4, $30.50 to $32; 5/4 and 6/4, $38 to 
$40; 8/4, $42.25 to $43.25. 


Baltimore, Md.—Bad weather continues to hold back 
huilding operations, with the result that requirements in 
eypress are curtailed. The contractors, being interfered 
with in their work to a material extent, have no urgent 
needs to meet, and are not calling for delivery, which 
makes the yards dull as far as cypress is concerned. The 
mill men adhere firmly to quotations that have prevailed 
and there is no disposition to hold out important con- 
cessions. 


New York.—The demand continues good and prices are 
firm, with strong upward tendencies. Straight car in- 
quiries are good, but wholesalers have to figure ahead very 
cautiously because of the lack of transportation facilities. 
Cargo business is, of course, out of the market, but the 
larger yards that are well supplied with assortments are 
doing an enormous business in small lots, which show up 
well in the aggregate. Naturally, business of this kind 
is booked at higher prices. Buyers needing stock quickly 
are making little complaint as to the advance figures 
which they have to pay, satisfied if they can get deliver- 
ies made on time. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is kept back to some extent by 
the lack of stock from the mills, as the result of em- 
‘bargoes. Demand is fully up to normal and prices hold 
firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Cypress suffers from the further 
troubles in transportation. There is a good demand at 
steady prices, but stocks are far below what are required 
for a normal demand. Much business in heavy railroad 
material is done, including bridge stuff and ties, and the 
country requests for fencing and silo grades are nu- 
merous. Shop stocks also are strong. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Cypress is in strong demand. Prices 
are firm and all indications point to increased activity 
to follow a clearing up of the car shortage situation. 
Wholesalers report numerous inquiries for tank and 
special stocks from the various consuming industries. 
There also is a steadily growing demand for many staple 
items from the building trade. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Extremely bad weather and lack of cars have 
given red cedar shingles a further boost in this market. 
Clears are now being quoted at $3.86, or 10 cents above 
last week’s prices, and stars at $3.17, or 5 cents above last 
week’s quotations, both Chicago basis. Tho there is no 
announced change with white cedars no trouble should 
be found in obtaining better prices for prompt shipment 
than present quotations. The quotations are $3.35 for 
extras and $2.55 for stars, Chicago basis. Some believe 
that the prices obtainable, if quick shipments could be 
made, would be 10 cents more on extras and 5 cents on 
stars. Sound butts are quoted at $1.90 to $1.95, Chicago 
basis. Lath are strong in price and scarce. 


Minneapois, Minn.—Dealers have no difficulty in pick- 
ing up shingle orders, but in most cases refuse to take 
them, as they have no warrant for promising shipment. 
Inquiry is active and there would be considerable busi- 
ness if the stock could be shipped. Prices are a minor 
consideration now. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue strong. 
Shipments from the mills are light owing to the continued 
ear shortage, declared to be worse now than at any 
other time. Quotations to the trade depend chiefly on 
individual conditions, but are generally higher. Anything 
shipped is quickly snapped up. 
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Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue firm with 
reduced shipments and added strength in value. Quota- 
tions during the week for stars were $2.10 and for clears 
$2.60. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Shingles are stiffer again this week, 
stars being quoted $2.10 and $2.15 and clears at $2.65, with 
higher prices on smaller cars. The demand is increasing 
steadily and the call is very strong for close-in stuff. 
Some dealers are again taking mill orders, shipments 
being made in gondolas with built-up sides, while others 
refuse any business except on transits. Some of the mills 
promise prompt enough shipments with gondolas, but the 
railroads fail to get them thru. Yard supplies of lath 
are depleted and the demand is increasing, with the mills 
making indefinite promises. Prices rule very strong. 


New Orleans, La.—Market conditions are practically 
unchanged. Demand for cypress shingles rules strong, 
with supplies limited and mill assortments considerably 
broken. Cypress lath are selling freely in mixed cars. 
Prices are firm all round. 


Boston, Mass.—The shingle market is very firm and 
demand is satisfactory. Some wholesalers advise their 
trade of a possible shortage of white cedar shingles this 
spring. Good makes of white cedar extras are now 
quoted at $4.60, altho it is still possible to find some 
standard brands at $4.50. White cedar clears have sold 
this week up to $4.25. The supply of red cedars is light 
and quotations are stiffening. If a seller has a car really 
on the way here he might get more than $4.25 for them. 
Furring is not really active, but it is selling fairly well 
for early March. Quotations are very firm. For 2-inch 
spruce furring the lowest figure is $25, but more want 
$26 and some insist that $27 is more nearly the true value 
of the lumber. There is a moderate inquiry for lath. 
Quotations are getting firmer from day to day. None of 
the manufacturers will now let his 15¢-inch spruce lath 
go for less than $5 this week. For 1%-inch lath the 
usual quotation is $4.25, but some of the sellers will do a 
little better, possibly accepting $4.20 or $4.15. The clap- 
board market is just as strong as ever. Spruce clapboards 
are searce and extras can’t be had for less than $54 nor 
clears for less than $52. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The shingle market is unusually strong 
and arrivals from the Coast are quite limited. Mill ad- 
vices are that many are closed down because of lack of 
ears and that those that are running are doing so on 
half time. Wholesalers offer the mills $2 for stars and 
$2.50 for clears. British Columbia mills also report a short- 
age of cars and conditions there are said to be worse than 
in Washington. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The loosening up of embar- 
goes in the West has resulted in shipments getting thru 
from the coast more frequently than heretofore. No 
change in prices is reported. Demand for lath has not 
asserted as much strength as dealers expected with a 
resumption of buiiding in the spring. No. 1 is quoted 
at $5.40, an increase of 30 cents over the quotations that 
prevailed last winter. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a good market for shing!es 
and lath, at firm quotations. There have been many 
large requirements for shingles presented during the last 
two weeks for deliveries well into the summer. It de- 
velops that home builders are very active. Cypress leads 
in volume, but the requests for red cedar are more 
numerous than they were. Cypress lath is in good 
demand, sharing the market with chestnut and hemlock. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a better demand for shin- 
gles as the spring building season approaches. Prices are 
firm and every change is toward higher levels. Avail- 
able stecks are limited. The lath trade is steady and 


prices are firm. 
COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—Increasing depression is evident in nearly all 
branches of the cooperage industry and buyers for staves 
and heading are hard to find. There are few sales of 
barrels and tierces. Lack of inquiries from the oil re- 
fineries leaves the shops usually engaged on oil barrels 
very inactive; about the only deliveries being to specu- 
lating purchasing agents of large corporations, who antic- 
ipated higher prices and great scarcity this spring. Local 
coopers are not interested in stave offerings, even at re- 
duced prices. The main cause for their almost stagnant 
condition is the lack of eastern orders and difficulty in de- 
livering those already received, owing to the car conges- 
tion, which seems likely to continue. On this account 
many contracts have been cancelled. Beer and whisky 
staves are unsalable, with prospects poor for the season. 
Canadian coopers are offering them, as they have lost 
their trade on account of the prohibition of the sale of 
liquor. The slack stock trade continues dull, with the 
exception of white ash butter tub staves, which are held 
at higher prices than in any former year; $18 to $20 a 
thousand, delivered, has been asked. Most of the mills 
are now engaged in cutting and lower prices are expected. 
Coiled elm hoops are plentiful. Basswood floor heading 
Is scarce, with only moderate demand. Racked ash hoops 
command high prices for immediate shipment. There is 
no demand for hickory flour hoops and box straps are in 
light demand, say A. & H. Gates in their report on mar- 
ket conditions. 


Southern elm flour staves 


No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M......-... 4.75 to ce 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

A MR 054 4.0 4 0:40:05.0 0 Ais Kaan h. 50-0868 06% 
No. 1, 17% 1-inch gum heading, per set, 

MOMMA ENT cen nentitacesinses Ute wis seats 05 to  .06 
White lone lard HErGen.. .o:o5.65 a 6c s.ca ere s-s cas 1.80 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set...... -28 
EG ORE MIGECEN s 6 5:018 04 a0 sca’ sikh 840 5000 50.0 1.65 to ie 
No, 1, 28% -inch gum staves. .....cccccccass 8.00 
Circled TOO OOK, O11 HOAGINGE. 6666-56 5k. cce ccc 27 
ROMO! SOMMERS Sesire Gin is Gre eVacs-a G8 Ao 8 0d oR No demand 
RUG RCOEY, URES (GURBIOR ro is 5/5:6. 015.94 & 4:8 Warne 8-0 12.00 to 12.50 
M. R., 80-inch gum staves.....c.ccceseccees to 50 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%-foot, per M 


9 
.0' ¥: 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 feet, 9 inch, per M_ 9.50 to 10.00 
Diarska 5. 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M...... 10.00 to 10 
4 










Half barrel staves, elm, per M..:........+2. 4.50 to 4 

Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 5.50 
oS a are a 55 to .60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-ine .80 to 85 
Ten-round hoop barrels........ Se 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels....... ‘ -46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 
ENGI 5 CUE RNID 5 oo 65 cvs 9. 0 6 0 0.0 0-8:0.6 Swe ee 37 to 88 
No, 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 17.00 to 18.00 
Flat ash, 51%4-foot hoop, per M.......+-+++++ 5.00 to 5.50 
We UO ot co Uae ecth a are ir oN Cbs bhi 55.00 
Red:oak, Olf Staves, (Per BM. vsck.s so dcncecsey’ 84.00 to 35.00 
White oak, oi] staves, per M.............4.+ 87.00 to 88.00 
Pork barrele, O@K, .. <0 ee eae 1.00 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one 


line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to acoupeny the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 








WANTED-LARGE TRACT CHESTNUT TIMBER 


Fee or stumpage. Write fully to 
EGERTON COAL CORPORATION, 


Drawer 631, Abingdon, Va. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RAILS AND BRIDGE 
FOR SALE 
Two 45-ton LOCOMOTIVES. 
Standard gauge, in good condition. 
26 miles 80-lb. RELAYING RAILS, with angles. 
22 miles 70-lb. RELAYING RAILS, with angles. 
One OVERHEAD LATTICE TRUSS BRIDGE, 15 ft. x 
165 ft. 
Write for particulars, 
FISHEL & MARKS, 

3018 E. 55th Street. 





Cleveland, Ohio, 
FOR SALE LARGE PANAMA HARDWOOD TRACT 


Excellent logging conditions. On deep water. Price $5.00 
ver acre. ‘Title guaranteed. 
Address “TL. 85." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ASSISTANT YARD MAN MUST BE AMBITIOUS 

Active, correct, and not afraid of hard work. Chance for 

advancement, R. J. ROGERS LUMBER COMPANY, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WANTED—CHARCOAL-SAWDUST - EXCELSIOR 
In carload lots for Chicago delivery. State price, freight 
rate, amount and time of shipment. ke 

THREE PRODUCTS CO., 328 W. 37th St., Chicago. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM PINE CONCERN 
That would offer dunnage on specifications for contract. 
Address “K. 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 




















THERE IS A SUPERINTENDENT 


Whose services we are anxious to secure in our Cypress 


Lumber Manufacturing business. Our mills of 125 to 150 
M. ft. (day) capacity are modern and first-class in every 
particular. 
Only a top-notch erecting mechanic who has already 
made good as chief supervisor in erecting first-class plants 
and who has also had broad Jumber manufacturing experi- 
ence aS manager, under exacting requirements, will be con- 
sidered. Applicants should respond in own handwriting, 
explaining periods of their lumbering service, naming the 
mills erected entirely under their own supervision as chief 
or if as chief’s first assistant. 
To the thorough manager, vigorous and conscientious, 
always on the job, who knows good men and keeps them, 
the right man in the right place, we have a steady position 
at better than the usual salary. Kindly state salary ex- 
pected and mail copies of recommendation. 

dress “G. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—GENERAL FOREMAN 

For large sash, door and interior trim factory employing 
from seventy-five to one hundred men; must be practical 
man and a hustler, no has-beens or fore-flushers wanted. No 
attention will be given to replies unless they state fully 
experience, age, salary expected and when could come. Ad- 
dress S. C. ARMSTRONG, care The Cullen & Vaughn Co., 
Hamilton, O. 


WANTED-LADY BOOKKEEPER 
Who has had experience in a lumber office and is fully com- 
petent to properly handle general office books. Must be 
accurate and in good health. Please answer in long hand. 
Good permanent position. 
Address “L. 52,” care AMFRICAN LUMRBERMAN., 


GAUGER WANTED. 
For Hardwood Flooring Factory; a man who understands 
setting up, and care of American matchers. State experi- 
ence, age, salary expected and full particulars in first letter. 
SEAMAN, KENT CO.. LTD., 
Fort William, Ont., Canada. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED ENERGETIC MAN 
As foreman Cutting Department; must know how to cut 
advantageously hardwood and soft wood lumbers for gen- 
eral odd factory work. Best references must accompany 
application. Address AMERICAN SASH AND DOOR COM- 
PANY, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
In retail lumber yard in Detroit. Best of references and 
clean record required. State age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address “L. 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-—EXPERIENCED TALLY MAN 
To load wagons in retail lumber yard near Chicago. 
wages. 
Address 

















Good 
“LL. 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS STENOGRAPHER 
Young man with lumber experience, good position with op- 
portunities. Apply by letter immediately to 

VIRGINIA & RAINY LAKE CO., Virginia, Minn. 


YOUNG MAN THOROUGHLY CONVERSANT 
With the rail business to serve as salesman and buyer and 
qualified to do general office work when not on the road. 
Want a man who has had experience in classing and grading 
rails. Character must be first-class with best of references, 
Written application will be promptly considered. 

Address P. O. BOX 273, Mobile, Ala. 











FOR SALE 
At a bargain, complete yellow pine lumber planing mill lo- 
eated in southwestern Arkansas. Everything practically new. 
Rough lumber can be purchased from small mills at profit- 
able prices. This proposition has real merit and is a money- 
maker. Can be handled on small capital. 
Address “L. 86,” car¢ AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


GEORGIA TALC CO. 
Manufacturers of Tale and Soapstone Powders, Foundry 
Facings, Crayons and Pencils. 
Main Office: ASIIEVILLE, N. C. 


WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOREST PRODUCTS MFGRS. OFFER CAPITAL 
tu linancially responsible Timber Manufacturers or Owners, 
at 6% and guarantee to sell products to best advantage, on 
liberal profit sharing basis. We have high reputation, large 
resources, strong selling organization, annual sales $2,000,- 
000.00 Address ‘L. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMS*. 














WANTED-—BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
With some experience for Retail Lumber and Millwork busi- 


ness in Northern Ohio. Industrious and Accurate. State 
salary expected. 


Address 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR COUNTRY YARD 
With grain elevator in connection. One speaking German 
preferred, State age. experience and salary expected. 

Address “Kx, 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-_—ONE OR TWO STRICTLY 
First class estimators by Company operating odd work plan- 
ing mill, in best city in West Tennessee. Prefer man fa- 
miliar with millwork cost. Information Bureau Cost Book. 
ddress “K, 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—AT ONCE THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 
And experienced man to make shop details and piece Dill 
all manner of high class millwork from architect’s plans 
into the factory. Must be a competent practical man. oca- 
tion Little Rock, Ark. State age, experience, salary ex- 
pected and name companies you have worked for. 

ddress “HT, 81,” care AMERICAN LUMPERMAN. 


“TT, 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 














WANTED-AMBITIOUS, ENERGETIC 
Young man with some knowledge of reconsigning and freight 
rates. Bookkeeping, stenography or sales experience also 
desirable, Give complete history, reference and salary ex- 
pected in first letter. 
Address “K, 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—SAW MILL FOREMAN 
Competent man, good mechanic single band mill in Missis- 
sippi. Only high class experienced applicants considered— 





WANTED-—BOOKKEEPER & STENOGRAPHER 
With experience in the lumber business, 
I. N. R. BEATTY LUMBER CO., Morris, TI. 


WANTED—TWO YARD MANAGERS. 
State salary and references; when can come; last em- 
ployer. Address “L. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—AT ONCE, GERMAN 
Speaking Yard Manager. Long established business in de- 
sirable Minnesota town. Apply quick. 
Address “L, 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A PERFECTLY SOBER MAN 
Preferably married, who is a capable and experienced box 
factory superintendent. Location is in one of the nearby 
northern states. Good opportunity and a good fair salary for 
the right man. Pay depends entirely on ability and results. 
If interested 

Address be Pie 


YARD MANAGER WANTED FOR YARD 
In small town with stiff competition, northern Illinois. 
Good salary for experienced man. 

Address “T,. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS YOUNG LUMBERMAN 
To take charge of the buying and shipping of Timber, Lum- 
ber, ete., of large jobbing house. Must be well posted on 
sources of supply, kinds, grades, values and a hustler. Give 
age, experience, salary wanted. 

Address “LUMBER BUYER,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A GOOD STEADY MAN 
To run small flooring plant and planing mill in Northern 
Wisconsin. Must understand the business thoroughly and 
be able to keep up his machines. Wages $100.00 per month. 
Address “TL. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ESTIMATOR WANTED. 

Large retail yard in Southern Michigan wants an esti- 
mator capable of reading and interpreting architect’s plans 
to make estimates covering all under head of millwork by 
proposal according specifications. 

References as to character, ability and salary asked for 
in reply. Replies treated confidentially. 

Address “T, 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INTERIOR 
Finish Factory, must be thoroughly competent to produce 
results in every Lge sovaes Paying past experiences, and refer- 
eS so salary expected in re ng. 
ences, also salary ¢xfecr SIBLEY LUMBER COMPANY, 
Kercheval & Beaufait Aves., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED oer = : 
) iliar with the buying and selling of northern cedar 
ate Ba who can invest $1,200 to $1,500. Good chance for 
a ee “J, 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 
WANTED-STENOGRAPHER 
Experienced, male. ACME LUMBER CO., Detroit, Mich. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 7 
t man eople have second-hand machinery, rails, 
seca eten oeving ar, engines, boilers and numerous other 
things which they will sell cheap. A small advertisement 
would bring you in touch with the sellers and save you con- 











care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





























nd references and state salary expected. 
= Aadress = “K, 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








bl mey should you be in the market. 
sae MERICA LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bidg.. Chicago. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





Marc# 10, 1917. 





WANTED—MACHINE MEN AND BENCH MEN 
To work in interior finish factory. Good place to work. 
Steady employment. 


Address “G,. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING. 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 
something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
employee or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


When in need of an 





WANTED-—LUMBER SALESMEN 
To sell Washington and British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles, 
and Washington Fir Lumber on commission basis. Good 
territories open. Liberal commissions paid. 
Address “H. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—GOOD SALESMAN 
West of Mississippi River. To sell a right to manufacture 
an article in lumbermen’s line and needed and used by all 
farmers. Big pay = a good man. 
Address . 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SALESMEN 
Who can sell Pacific Coast Products, Fir, Red Cedar Siding, 
Red Cedar Shingles etc., to the retail trade on commission 
basis. We have the stocks and prices to get the business, 
ddress “A, 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—HIGH CLASS LUMBER SALESMEN 
To sell British Columbia Red Cedar, Beveled Siding, on com- 
mission, for large B. c, Manufacturing concern. 

Address “W. 14,”” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GOOD YELLOW PINE SALESMAN. 


Have some open territory for first-class man on commission 
basis. State experience and reference. 
Address “EK, 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Sash and door salesman for Southern Michigan and North- 
ern Indiana territory. Permanent position for a good sales- 
man. Address “K. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—COMPETENT SASH AND DOOR 
Salesman, able to figure special millwork ; Indiana territory. 
ddress “L. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand; also 
of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In leather, 
$5; cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

















TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
March 3, 1917. 
This is to advise that Mr. B. R. Smith has been in our 
employ as filer for the past two years, and resigned his posi- 
tion on March ist, when the property of The Honaker Lum- 
ber Company changed hands. 


Mr. Smith was filing a triple band mill, and we have al- 
ways found him to be absolutely sober and capable in every 
respect. In fact, he is one of the best and most economical 
filers that we have ever had in our employ. Anyone in need 


of the services of a filer would do well to give him a posi- 
tion. Yours very truly, 
Honaker, Lumber Ce., Inc., 
Per A. P. Perle, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer. 
The party for whose benefit this was written has had 20 
years’ filing on some of ~ best mills in the U. S. £ 
BENJ. R. SMITH, Honaker, Va. 


ACCOMPLISHED AND EXPERIENCED 
Accountant, thoroly conversant with every feature of lumber 
manufacture and up- -to- date methods. desires permanent posi- 
tion. Address “C. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED -POSITION AS SAWYER OR 
Foreman in Circular Mill; pine or hardwood; efficiency 
guaranteed vee.” 

Address C. 78,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT OR 
Estimator of sash, doors and general millwork plant. Twenty 
years’ experience ‘detailing cistern work, 

Address “G. 54,”” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


REGULAR SALESMAN 
Is open for a position with good Yellow Pine Concern. I 
have a fifteen-year established trade in New York State and 
part of Pennsylvania. I am centrally located and can de- 
mand big business. 
Address “G. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALES MANAGER WITH SUCCESSFUL RECORD 
Selling large amounts to large consuming factories of Hard- 
woods and Cypress, wants office or road position. 

ddress “G. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ACCOUNTANT AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Desires position. Thoroughly familiar with the lumber 
business, cost accounting, pay rolls, railroad accounting 
etc. Fourteen years’ experience. Best of references. 

Address “G. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 























“ THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 
A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 
mercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figuring 
lumber, octagon, spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers ; post- 
paid, $1.50. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED-SITUATION 
With coe gg for advancement. Ten years’ experience 
in wholesale and retail lumber, and mill work offices, as 
stenographer, bookkeeper, general clerk, estimator and stock 
keeper. Also have some knowledge of reading blue prints. 
A good correspondent. Married. Age 37. Best references. 
ddress . 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALES MANAGER 

Or Assistant Sales Manager with manufacturer or reliable 
wholesale lumber concern; Cypress, Yellow Pine and South- 
ern Hardwoods.; twelve years’ practical experience; six 
years connected with sales department large cypress and 
yellow pine mills; good correspondent and office man; famil- 
iar with freight rates, traffic and market conditions; possess 
initiative and executive ability; married; 28 years of age; 
clean habits; best of references. 

Address “L. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTEDB—CONNECTION WITH RELIABLE 

N. C., Ga., Fla., Ala. or Miss. mills, who can furnish a good 
salesman, stcck, com. or salary, in Md. and Pa. territory; 
right man for a concern that will furnish stock on fair 
competition. Y. B. FAULCONER, Mine Run, Va. 


HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 
Six years with one house, traveling Michigan, Ohio, Indiana 











and Illinois with established trade in hardwood and cypress. : 


3est reference, sober and always on the job. 
ddress “K,. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMAN AND ESTIMATOR. 
High class man wants responsible position selling Sash, 
Doses and Millwork. a ety or Road. Highest references. 
Address . T7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Eighteen years’ experience. Hard or soft timber. Refer- 
ences present employers and others. Total abstainer. Can 
come at once. 
Address 








“H. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—POSITION CHICAGO TERRITORY 


Lumber Salesman. Write for references. 
Address “LL. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANT—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or Manager of some lumber operation. Have had 18 years’ 
‘practical experience in the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness and have filled an executive position as manager of a 
large sawmill for past nine years, will furnish references 
if desired. 
Address “L. 58,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Wants position. mee. of handling large business. 
Address . 77,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








BAND FILER OF PROVEN ABILITY 
Wants position. Double or single cut mill. Best results in 
any timber. Ten years’ experience. Best references. 
Address “H. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION WITH COMPANY 
Requiring an ~ga bookkeeper, manager or assistant to 
manager. Addresi 

1121 BARDSTOWN RD., 1st Floor, Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND FILER 
Guarantee satisfaction or no pay in all kinds of timber. 
Larger the mill the better. F. B. FRENCH, Carmona, Tex. 


WANTED-POSITION IN NORTH OR WEST 
For coming season by band filer. Now employed. Experience 
on wide, heavy saw. If you did not get the cut last season 
get it this. 

Address 











“G. 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SASH AND DOOR PLAN 
Estimator, detailer and mill manager, experienced, know 
values of odd work. If on road $1,500.00. Office or mill 
$1,800.00. Good executive. Is open for position. 
W. V. HARRISON, Box 338, Omaha, Neb. 


SITUATION IN CHICAGO LUMBER OFFICE 
Wanted by young lady with six years’ experience. Expert 
at bookkeeping and line yard work. Best references. 

Address “K. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED- POSITION ESTIMATOR, BILLER 
And Detailer of special millwork, capable of "takin charge 
of work from start to finish; best references furnished. 

Address “L. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS ESTIMATOR 
For special millwork. 13 years’ experience, reference fur- 
nished. Address “L, 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION BY THOROUGHLY 
Experienced Cypress salesman. Would accept position on 
the road or as sales manager. 

Address . 62, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
By man of 12 ea ora. High class references. 
Address es (8 ’ 855 Park Ave., South Bend, Ind. 


SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
On fast band mill (right hand); have had seven years’ ex- 
perience in Pennsylvania hardwoods and hemlock and 
Georgia longleaf yellow pine and sea am strictly sober. 
Reason, mill shut down indefinite 
. H. LONG, Council, Ga. 


























ACCOUNTANT—CASHIER 
Wants a ypewed in lumber office as head bookkeeper or 
manager of accounting department. Have eee cost sys- 
tem for large cypress mill for past four years. Am 27 years 
old, single, steady, reliable. o bad habits. Consider em- 
ployer’s interest as own. Have had eight years’ experience 
present crip 2 ed No further advancement in view only 
reason for ma ing change. Anxious to succeed; willing to 
go anywhere, Salary at et nt $1800. 
Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND OR CIRCULAR FILER 
Experienced Filer wants position. Pine or Hardwood. 
Can saw extra, eens wg on request. 
Address Box 25, Cravens, La, 


BAND FILER OR SAW MILL FOREMAN 
Experienced filer. Wants position ~¢ = = bug con- 
sider a job as —— Foreman. Cam me at 
Address _ HOLLINGSWORTH, Oakdale, La. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
With wide experience desires position on right or left hand 
rigs. High class ag ae Address, IRA M. PHILLIPS, 
413 Dore St., Dunkirk, N. 


BY HIGHLY TRAINED AND PRACTICAL 
Accountant and lumberman position as auditor for good line 
yard company or mill operation. Desire permanent connec- 
tion with some growing company of middle or western States. 
Might invest a little ca ital. 

ddress . 42,” care AMERICAN ILUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED BY FIRST CLASS 
Salesman to sell W. Virginia and Kentucky hardwoods to the 
factory trade thru Ohio, Michigan and Indiana for a first- 
class manufacturer or wholesaler; am well acquainted with 
the trade and can produce the business ; 20 years’ experience ; 
best of references. 

Address “K, 67,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


RAIL ROAD LOGGING SUPT. WANTS POSITION 
Several years’ experience in extensive R. R. logging opera- 
tions with all kinds of steam logging equipments and teams ; 
railroad surveying, eg! maintenance and operation, with 
economy and safety a specialty for results; can handle cler- 
ical, commissary and pay departments ; strictly temperate ; 
reference ; bond if necessary. 
Address “K. 60,” care AMERICAN LIMBERMAN. 























POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
Wisconsin or Southern Minnesota yard preferred, am 26 
years of age. Have had experience in yard and office work, 
also knowledge of architecture. At present employed. Ref- 
erences. Address “H. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MINER’S LATEST BOOK 
ON HAMMERING CIRCULAR SAWS 
6th edition, more complete than any previous, price $2.50; 
half price to old subscribers, Given free oo au order for 
a new circular saw, state your preferenc 
J. H. MINER, Tamberton, Miss. 


YOUNG MAN WANTS 
Position as yard foreman or hardwood lumber inspector. 
Strictly sober. Best of reference. 
Address “1, 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLERK AND EXPERT 
Stenographer, writer of Advertisements and “Ginger Let- 
ters,” ak teal Collection and Selling Letters. desires con- 
nection with lumber concern. Has served some of the 
largest corporations in the country. 

Address “LL. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














POSITION WANTED BY FIRST CLASS 
Millwright in sawmill or paper mill; can take charge of 
construction or operation. ; : str ctly sober. Please state wages. 

Address “K, 59,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MFGRS.—_WHOLESALERS—EMPLOYERS 
When you want good Salesmen, write the Empire State Asso- 
ciation of sr & Sash & Door Salesmen. 

J. H. RUMBOLD, Secy., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 








ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN es as the paper is read by the pco- 

le you want to reac 
é Place ca ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
PARTM 

QUICK RETURNS. 





WANTED—TO BUILD A SAWMILL 
Or to operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for a 
mill any kind of Saws ; second to none at all this work. 
Address “T,, 76,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SAW FILER 
On band mill or resaws; long experience and good refer- 
ences. M. L. DEMOREST, 333 North 21st, Omaha, Neb. 


HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
Thoroly acquainted with Michigan and Northern Indiana 
territory. Would like to become associated with some es- 
tablished and reliable hardwood concern. Have thoro and 
practical knowledge of both Northern and Southern hard- 
woods. Address “K. 66,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND OR GANG SAW FILER 
Wants eee: sober and reliable ; 12 years’ experience. 
Addres: “K, 68,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














EXECUTIVE OR SALES MANAGER’S 
Position desired by young married man with college educa- 
tion and ae gee ability ; experienced in practically all 


branches of the lumber business; position tendered must 
offer excellent future. 
Address “LL. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





STENOGRAPHER AND SHIPPING CLERK 
Five years’ practical lumber experience on West Coast. 
Wholesale and retail—cargo and rail. 
W. W. SMITH, Sumas, Wash. 


ESTIMATOR & DETAILER 
Wants position in interior trim factory, getting out sash, 
doors and odd millwork; competent and capable man to take 
charge of small planing mill. 
Address . 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








YOU READ THESE ADS. 


If you will advertise others will read yours. No matter 
what you want or have for sale, an advertisement inserted in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department would be very bene- 
ficial to you. There is no better time than the present to 
advertise. Send in niet advertisement to the 

AMERICAN LU. 


BERMAN, 481 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
Superintendent of yellow pine mill operation in South by 
an aggressive, eg aged = 39 who knows the business 
thoroly from stump to market. 

Address “SUCCESS, ” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of Retail Lumber Yard. Twelve years’ experience in lumber 
and grain. Would like interest in business if agreeable. 
Address “Cc. O. F.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTS POSITION 
In Montana, Idaho, or Washington. Experienced and com- 
petent. 

Address 


BOOKKEEPER WITH SIXTEEN YEARS 
Experience in bookkeeping aol «iia office work wants a 
bookkeeper or assistan 
emcee pntaieal J. C .REED, Varnville, S. C. 


WANTED-POSITION AS Sone Sa 
On left-hand ri, have long exper ence ; est of references 
if needed ; f ve pA 2 ng position ; I can deliver the goods. 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“I, 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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